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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN MASON.' 
Communicated by Puiuip Batrert, A.M., of Middlebury, Vt. 


BenJAMIN FRANKLIN MAson, a favorite artist in Vermont, was born 
in Pomfret, county of Windsor, in that state,—a few miles distant from the 
birth-place of Powers,—March 31,1804. His father, Marshall Mason,’ was 
a farmer, originally from Woodstock, Conn., and his grandfather was Elias 
Mason, who married Lydia Brown in Watertown, Mass. His mother was 
Polly Sessions, also of Pomfret, Vt., whose mother was Sarah Dana, both of 
Pomfret, Conn., families. His parents had ten children, of whom Benjamin 
Franklin was the seventh. Three died in the epidemic of 1812; two sons 
and four daughters lived to adult age ; two of the daughters, one older, one 
younger than himself, survive him. 

He died at his home in Woodstock, Vt., Sunday morning, January 15, 
1871, after a few months illness, which began while he was engaged in his 
professional work in Middlebury. 


1 This memoir is the substance of a paper which was read at a meeting of the Middlebury 
Historical Society, January 30, 1871. The works of the painter alluded to, comprise a 
variety extending through a long professional career, to which those present at the reading 
had familiar access, an opportunity rare with those to whom the usual — of criticism 
is made, as was that personal acquaintance also by which the quality of the man is made 
answerable for the claims presented for his work. 

* Marshall Mason, son of Elias and Lydia Brown Mason, born in Woodstock, Conn., 
October 15, 1765: married first, Polly Sessions, daughter of Simeon and Sarah Dana 
Sessions, of Pomfret, Vt.; he was born January 30, 1770 :— 

1. Sarah Dana, b. April 22, 1789. 
- Polly, b. March 29, 1791; d. December 29, 1811. 
Louisa, b. June 11, 1793; d. September 22, 1815. 
. Augusta, b. March 22, 1795; d. January 22, 1821. 
Marshall, b. June 4, 1797; married. 
- George Francis, b. January, 1800; d. January 3, 1812. 
+ Benjamin Franklin, b. March 31, 1804; d. January 15, 1871. 
. Francis Sessions, b. February 25, 1806; d. September 1, 1812. 
9. Harriet, b, Aug. 18, 1808; m. Thomas Chrystie, Feb. 8, 1838. 
10. George Francis, b. December 13, 1814; d. Feb. 15, 1815. 

Marshall Mason married, second, Christian Bartholomew, June 17,1817. He died July 11, 
1836 ; Polly Sessions Marshall, his first wife, died December 29, 1816. 

Elias Mason, of Watertown, Mass., married Lydia Brown, May 3, 1753, removed to 
Woodstock, Conn., about 1762. He wasin the fourth generation of descent from Hugh 
Mason, of Watertown. His wife was of the fifth generation from Abraham Browne, who 
appears in Bond’s History of Watertown (page 116) to have been of the same family with 

bert Browne, the projector of Independency in England. 
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As we trace his career, we see in it the growth of a fine spirit, nur- 
tured for the honor and advancement of a community drawn like himself 
to the breast of nature by its loveliness, invigorated by its healthfulness, and 
illustrating its strength. Pomfret isa rural town, adjoining Woodstock on 
the north, and it had a merely rural society, with the opportuuities peculiar 
to such towns. The district-school was well cared for, the religious order 
was sustained, a select social library was enjoyed, and the spirit of reflec- 
tion in his father’s family, particularly, was stimulated by that. The muse 
found Burns, it is said, at the plough, and saved him to her service from 
the errors of his passions. Nature had moulded young Mason as a model 
of symmetry to attract by the sense, rather than to be over-mastered by 
the spirit of beauty. When this symmetry was assailed by disease, she 
commended him to art as fitted to appreciate and represent her perfection. 

When he was nine years old, necrosis of the lower part of one of his legs 
manifested itself, and compelled him to undergo a surgical operation. This 
event was the turning point in his life. During his confinement after this 
operation, books were brought him from the library by his father. “In these,” 
said his mate, Tom Ware, “are your copies. Why don’t you draw? I do. 
You can draw as well as I can.” In this manner the engravings of animals in 
books, and afterward the portraits of authors, became his copies, and the effort, 
as his friend had assumed it might, entertained him. They might both have 
tried their hand before. At school the practice proceeded, at recess and in- 
termissions, with chalk and coal, Ware taking to it more boldly as a pleasure, 
Mason perhaps more carefully as a study. At home the ceilings began to 
witness similar efforts in seclusion, and the thought occurred to him to be a 
painter. Various books became the helps of this period. Buffon was least 
exhaustible and most worn. Even the skeleton in the Almanac was not 
slighted, though showing its spindling proportions sadly from year to year. 
Doddridge offered a handsome face, Franklin submitted to his name-sake a 
reverend brow, and Johnson, in a wood-cut in Rasselas, was nothing but 
the blinking Sam which Reynolds painted him. All this was labored at the 
best in pen and ink. A lead pencil was discovered full two years afterward 
atastore. A school-mistress advised map-drawing ; his father procured him 
paints and brushes, and his accuracy in geography was justly to be credited to 
this opportunity. And so the knowledge of water-colors. At fourteen the 
grateful boy proposed to his teacher to paint her portrait, as a recompense 
for the facility she had furnished him. The offer was accepted, but the 
favor was embarrassing. She was handsome and intelligent, he bashful and 
young. But in painting he was her master, and his method was his own. 
She was to sit where he could see to paint her face, reflected in a glass. 
And so the work was duly done, approved by the sitter and pronounced a 
likeness when finished. 

Ware in the interval had met with Abram Tuttle, a portrait painter, of 
whom both must have heard, a native of Pomfret, once with West in Eng- 
land, who had returned for an interval and was painting among his friends. 
Ware had talent, the painter was obliging, and what the lad learned of the 
master he taught in turn to his more studious friend. At sixteen Mason 
painted his first oil painting, a likeness of his father. It was preserved till 
1830, when the same canvass was used for another likeness, which is still 
preserved. In the succeeding winter he taught a district school in Roches- 
ter, where his crutch proved a useful protection against a disorderly youth 
older than himself. Once settled, the mutineer submitted heartily, and stand- 
ing firm by the master afterward the school became a model. This pupil 
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is believed to have died while in congress from one of the territories. The 
teacher in another season attended the Academy at Randolph in one of its 
best periods, gave some attention to Latin, and was associated with several 
students who became leading men in different departments of life. In 
1823-25, he was with Ware in Woodstock, at school and painting. His 
friend already was making a local reputation, and had begun to go out. In 
1825 Mason painted in some families in Pomfret, subsequently in Thetford, 
Hartland, Peacham, and in Newport, Croydon and other towns in New- 
Hampshire, as well as Vermont. In 1828 he painted in Montpelier, 
and occasionally in other towns. In January, 1831, he met in Burlington, 
J. G. Cole, of Newburyport, Mass., a true artist, who told him all he knew. 
Of him he gained a. knowledge of methods unattainable before, worked 
under his eye, and under this influence came first to Middlebury in May. 
After a few days at the Vermont Hotel he received his first order from 
Nelson Rogers. Others followed freely, and remaining fifteen or sixteen 
months he had painted more than twenty portraits. Several of those are 
retained in town, and well declare the artist’s promise of forty years ago. 
All were esteemed likenesses, none were repulsive ones. Several were 
good as pictures in their class, correctly and chastely executed. In one or 
two the refinement of art appears, that catches and records the finest 
expression, however evanescent, however rare, and so repays to nature the 
charm she gives in return for the gift to grasp it. 

The drapery, however various, is followed in imitation from wave to 
wave, as each color is repeated in clearness and beauty of tint. The texture 
of the skin invites the touch, the hair betokens youthful sweetness, and 
glows with or dissolves the fleeting gleam of light. For a shrine of beauty 
Mason would always bring the offering of his choicest power, no matter 
what the work might cost. 

From here he went to Vergennes. It was the cholera year. His errand 
was to take the lineaments of a lovely youth, who had perished as was thought 
by cholera, and the dread of the community was in strange contrast with 
the devotion of family love and the reverence of genius for the immunity of 
art. Visiting Montpelier and Woodstock, again he returned to Vergennes, 
and for two years mingled in the enjoyments of society there, as he had 
every where been solicited by his cotemporaries to do. They were gay 
times, he sometimes said, and he was of the gayest. 

From Vergennes the artist went to Rutland in 1836, and painted all 
summer. Friends here from Boston, advised him to go there. Rev. Mr. 
Fay, of Vergennes, gave him a letter to Judge Fay, of Cambridge, Mass., 
his brother, and in the fall he went. He painted a portrait of Judge Fay, 
took a letter from him to Harding, and was introduced by Mrs. Fay to 
Alexander. The latter was full of cordial courtesy. He made the acquaint- 
ance of Franklin Dexter, the distinguished lawyer, who was a painter by 
choice, and painted every day. He was introduced to Allston, and found 
him the kindest of all. He met one day, at Allston’s studio, Jeremiah 
Mason, the chief among lawyers, and endowed with all the senses needful 
for an amateur in painting. Judge Fay continued his friendship, introduced 
him to collections as well as artists. He painted at his house a Miss Laman, 
a Southern lass. He had other work, but the conclusion of his judgment 
was to go out again for practice and make himself a painter. 

In the summer of 1836, he was at Rutland painting every body. From 
here again he was offered by a lady a commission in Troy, which he ac- 
cepted. She introduced him to her friends. He took rooms in Cannon 
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place, and remained three years, painting Jonas C. Hart, Mayor Tibbetts 
for the city, D. L. Seymour and wife, and many others. He visited New- 
York and saw the works of other artists. Among them was Durand, whom 
he respected, and in his style somewhat resembled. 

He had returned again to Montpelier and Woodstock, when on the invi- 
tation of the Rev. Mr. Tilden, at that time principal of the seminary, 
in the winter of 1840-41, he game again to Middlebury. His style was 
much matured. His work at this visit included his group of Mr. Tilden’s 
three daughters, portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Tilden, of Mr. Rufus Wain- 
wright’s family, a half dozen or more pictures; Olivia Norton, General 
Hastings Warren, Mrs. Battell and children, and numerous others, usually 
excellent as likenesses, some of the groups bold as well as graceful in ar- 
rangement, and fine or vigorous in execution. 

At the invitation of Edward Warren, he resided for a year or two in 
Buffalo, and then went farther west for observation ; was at Boston again, 
with warm commendation from his friend Alexander as the best painter of 
hair in America, as in color and fibre he might earlier have seemed to be. 
His teacher, Cole, had been successful here, but had afterward lost all. 
He returned to Middlebury in 1844. In life and color he has not surpassed 
his portrait of Joseph Warren, which represents him to the friends of every 
period of his life, in that mood in which he soonest won them. The pictures 
of Mrs. John Wainwright and daughter were each masterly, and if he fell 
short of them at any time, it was only that the mood and power of genius 
are one, and that study and effort cannot always ensure it. His skill was 
not unequal; his knowledge was not equally seen, perhaps, in every style of 
work. He did not vary violently in this, but now and then affected 
something shadowy in style, when a fuller tone was truer and better. 

In 1846, his chief works of local historical interest were done here: the 
portraits of Rev. Dr. Merrill,’ Mr. Seymour,’ Judge Swift,’ Mr. Ira Stewart,* 
Mr. Starr;’ perhaps the latter with that of Mrs. Seaver, a little later. His 
fame may rest securely on these admirable portraits of the men who have 
so largely given their reputation to the place, and fully represent the 
strength of character and cordiality of feeling with which their subjects 
adorned it. 


1 Thomas Abbot Merrill, son of Thomas and Lydia Abbot Merrill, who removed to 
Deering, N. H., in 1785, born in Andover, Mass., Jan. 18, 1780, grad. Dart. Col., 1801; 
tutor Mid. Col., 1804-5,;; pastor Cong. Ch. Middlebury, 1805-42; trustee Mid. Col., 
1806-55; S.T.D.; married first, Eliza Allen, of Bradford, Mass., June 17, 1812; second, 
Lydia Boardman, of South Reading, Mass., Nov. 18, 1837. Died April 29, 1855. 

® Horatio Seymour, son of Moses and Mary Marsh Seymour, born in Litchfield, Conn., 
May 30, 1778; grad. at Yale Col. 1797; admitted attorney in Middlebury 1800; U. S. 
senator 1821-33; judge of probate 1847-55; trustee Mid. Col. 1810-55; LL.D. Yale 1847; 
married Lucy Case, of Addison, Vt., May, ig00. Died Nov. 21, 1857. 

3 Samuel Swift, son of Job and Mary Ann Sedgwick Swift, b. at Amenia, N. Y.. Aug. 5, 
1782 ; removed to Bennington Co., Vt., 1783; grad. Dart. Col. 1800; tutor Mid. Col. 1801-3 ; 
admitted attorney at Middlebury, 1804; in both branches State Legislature, county clerk 
1814-46 ; judge of probate 1819-41 ; trustee Mid. Col. 1827-55; LL.D.; married Mary Bridg- 
man Young, of Middlebury, Nov. 17, 1817. Judge Swift is the oldest living graduate of 
Dartmouth College; president of Middlebury Historical Society; author of History of 
Middlebury and Addison County. 

4 Ira Stewart, son of John and Huldah Hubbell Stewart, born in Pawlet, Vt., July 15, 
1779; merchant in Middlebury, 1810; state secretary ; trustee Mid. Col. 1819-55; married 
Betsey Hubbell, of Lanesboro’, Mass., Oct. 29, 1814. Died Feb. 13, 1855. 

5 Peter Starr, son of Peter and Sarah Robbins Starr, born in Warren, Conn., June 11; 
1778; grad. Wms. Col. 1799; admitted attorney at Middlebury 1805; in both branches of 
state legislature; trustee Mid, Col. 1819-60; LL.D. Married first, Elizabeth Jones, North 
Adams, Mass., May 8. 1808; ra. second, Eunice Sergeant, of Stockbridge, Mass., July 16, 
1812. Died Sept. 1, 1860, 
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About 1856 his painting of Julius A. Beckwith was executed ; it excels 
in drawing and color. In 1865 Elza Stewart was painted, a child two and 
a half years old, and here also we see the highest attainment of the painter’s 
skill. At about the same time the portrait of Paris Fletcher was painted ; 
as good a subject as the painter was likely to have, and as good a picture as 
he could make it. President Kitchel and lady are among the artist’s best 
pictures and among his last here. 

Rutland, Montpelier, Woodstock have all received the painter, with a 
similar cordiality and liberality. In Vergennes, St. Albans, Burlington, 
Brattleboro’, Bennington, his appreciation was in like manner flattering. 

Were his course traced step by step in order to catch the impress of his 
personal character upon his friends, or the public, it would be found 
to accord with the ideal of the part he chose to fill. No whisper of sus- 
picion attended or taint of dishonor survived him. He was free, bold, 
and even untrammelled. His purpose was above the prescription of sect or 
party. He impersonated it. Rather, the secret of his consistency was, it 
impersonated him. . 

He was an enthusiastic lover of nature in all her moods and manifestations. 
He communed with her. The blaze of sunlight, and the chant of flowing 
or falling waters was a relief; still more, the illusions of beauty, serenity 
and power. The scenery of many portions of Vermont invited this study 
and communion: scenery which language vainly strives to represent, such 
as Woodstock Valley, and the gorge in Bristol. But neither mountain, nor 
vale, nor forest alone instructed or inspired him ; science itself was invoked. 
The rocks, even, were his tutors. Geology, chemistry and botany, all contri- 
buted to the rich lessons which nature had taught him. The questions of 
the schools followed him from his walks to his closets, where art, physics, 
language and philosophy were diligently and successfully studied. 

The artist harmony of qualities and powers was in bis person: in elegance 
of countenance, in symmetry and force of structure. His frame was compact, 
full-chested. There was no languor or littleness in his voice or manners ; 
but both were hearty, bold, solid; chastened not changed by deference, 
toned by his earnestness, warmed by interest or attachment. 

His secret of success was in labor. He knew no shame of this. It was 
the just condition of what his hand might do. The gleam of his reward 
grew patiently under it. His habit in early life was free, in later life careful, 
always provident, never exacting. He was diligent, because true to the 
spirit of his calling: an example to youth when tempted by dissipation, 
or when solicited to indulgence; persistent in labor even as he fronted the 

ve. 

a never married. If ever he loved it must seem to have been, asin the 
first effort of his art, the counterfeit presentment, the shadow rather than the 
substance of a woman. There was once a story that two friends once met 
at the same house on the same errand, and, guessing the object, mutually. 
deferred to each other, and rapidly left the house together. A sister’ of Mr. 
E. D. Barber, whose accomplishments as well as amiableness he valued, 
painted for him a portrait in exchange for one of herself. 

In firmness of friendship he was as a rock, gentle, too, and: kind to kind- 
ly courtesy. He liked not, but he could bear a solitude of heart. No man 
more admired what is excellent in woman, or loved better to vindicate the 


1 Miss Mary Elizabeth Barber, an accomplished and beloved teacher of drawing and 
pas in Miss Sheldon’s (Mrs. Nott’s) Seminary in Schenectady, and Miss Sheldon’s 
minary in Utica. Her death occurred, September, 1852. 
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character of one he admired. In social intimacy he was accustomed to be 
valued by the best. He was sensitive to apparent slight sometimes, where 
attention seemed uncalled for, and indifferent to the society of persons to 
which patience might have reconciled him. Politeness was a principle with 
him, the humble he would have disdained to overlook. He sought society 
for intelligent entertainment. He brought more than his equal stores, and 
when he imparted of them his tone and expression both bespoke a noble 
style of man. His profession had not misplaced him. He had his cast by 
nature, and wore the accomplishment which cost him so much, as the orna- 
ment only of equal and genial companionship. 

In religious affections, he was deeply reverent, in feeling and in principle. 
He had prejudices but he had charity. He held no exclusive opinions; he 
studied, he revered, incidently perhaps he doubted; in essentials, he is 
thought to have believed. His preference in regard to religious order was 
for the Episcopal church. 

Such in brief was the career and character of one who contributed 
manifestly to educate and elevate the taste and thoughts of the people, 
among whom he lived and labored—not alone by his art, but also by his 
life and conversation. He sought to lead them into that higher sphere of 
thought which is essential to social health and strength. For this how vain 
a substitute is needless display! how low a substitute the pretensions of 
station! These are but the cffspring, and, in turn, the progenitors of vul- 
garity, emptiness, treachery and voluptuousness. 

It was well that his grave should be placed amid the scenes of his studies 
and labors, and so a broken and delicately wrought column near the Queechy 
appropriately marks the spot where he rests. 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO “THE HISTORY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY,” BETWEEN ITS AUTHOR, GOV. 
THOMAS HUTCHINSON, AND THE REV. EZRA STILES. 


Communicated by Hon. Witt1aAM A. SaunpDeERs, of Cambridge. 
Concluded from page 164. 


[Ezra Srives.] 


Newport May 29, 1765. 

Sir, 

Your letter of 15 January I received 22 February, and wrote an answer 
25 March, which displeasing me, I have protracted the delay of an answer 
until I might have waited upon you at Boston; which I intended at the 
election this week, had not sickness in my family prevented. 

You suggested that you was desirous that among others I should remark 
to you any errors that might occur in your History. In point of Facts, I 
believe they are very few; yet upon your desire I had noted a few, that 
were to me doubtful, on a paper now mislaid. — 

Considering the certain news of the Revolution in England, I had thought 
whether the spirited intrepidity in the just seizure of Sir Edmond Andross 
was rashness? needed censure, or even apology? Whether it was not rather 
a glorious effort for liberty. 
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I was principally charmed with the three first chapters, which indeed 
comprehend the main of the History. The three last on Religion, Laws, 
and Aboriginals, did not seem to me to equal the rest of the composition. 
To say nothing of the ecclesiastical Constitution, as to which I may be pre- 
judiced; the judicial decisions and examples in Legislation which you 
selected to illustrate the spirit of Laws for that age, perhaps are not the 
most happily chosen—many are beneath the dignity of Laws; and taken 
collectively communicate a lower idea of the abilities of our Ancestors in 
Legislation, than in any other part of their conduct; while generally their 
jurisprudence and political proceedings were founded in and conducted by an 
accuracy and justness of sentiment which would have honored them in 
Parliament. When I review the Massachusetts Law Book before Andross, 
I doubt if Lycurgus could have delivered better Regulations for an Infant 
Colony; it is certain M*. Locke could not—his Plan both of Polity and 
Legislation failed for Carolina. The faithful Historian is to narrate Truth, 
and if not all yet so much of the Truth, as that the mind is-enabled to a 
summary and just judgment on complex action. On the subject of Massa- 
chusetts Law which is complex, those are to be selected in example, which 
give the true genius and spirit of the Laws considered as a System. The 
sanguinary and futile Laws in New England are in my opinion Exceptions, 
and not of the Genius of our Legislation. Nor do you say otherwise; how- 
ever I thought they made too great a figure in the Chapter of Laws. 


[The remainder of this Letter relates to Colonel WHALLEY, mentioned in 
Governor Hutchinson’s History ; and states the traditionary inormation, that 
Whalley died in Narragansett. But for Dr. Stiles’s mature opinion on this 
subject, see his History of Three of King Charles’s Judges. ] 


[Tuomas Hutcuinson. ] 


Boston 6 June 1765. 

Sir, 

I am obliged to you for your Letter by M’. Ellery, and for your re- 
marks upon my History. You doubt whether the seizure of Sir E. Andros 
was rash considering the certain news of the Revolution in England. I 
fancy you have overlooked the reason I give for my pronouncing it rash, viz. 
because they had no certain news; and it appears by a multitude of Papers 
that they were in terror some time after lest the Prince should not be sup- 
ported, but forced to quit his design." 

In going through the many letters and other manuscripts I had occasion 
to make use of when I was writing the chapter upon Laws, I saw cause to 
abate from the high opinion I had conceived of the legislators. They dis- 
cover, I think, a weak attachment to Moses’s Plan, I mean when they were 
considering a Plan which was not perfected until after 20 years after they 
came over, during which time the greatest part of the laws were established 
one’ after another, pro re nata, and these, collected together, made up 
their code.” 

As to Whaley, my friend is certainly mistaken. I will inclose to you a 


1 The reader who is curious in regard to this portion of our history should consult The 
Andros Tracts, the last two volumes of the publications of the Prince Society, consisting 
of rare contemporary pamphlets and documents relating to the inter-charter period. 

J. W. D. 

? Gov. Hutchinson evidently had not seen the Body of Liberties, compiled by Nathaniel 

Ward, and adopted in 1641, by the colony, a 
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copy of one of Goffe’s letters to his wife in 1674, where he gives a particu- 
lar account of Whaley’s condition, and in one of his next letters speaks of 
her friend “now with God” &c.’ I send you the letter the rather because 
the other parts of it will entertain you. It is Goffe’s own hand. He calls 
his wife his mother; his children, his brothers and sisters, which will be 
enough of the key to make the letter intelligible. I have said that I could 
find nothing of Goffe after 1679. There is only a tradition that he and 
Whaley were buried at Hadley. I therefore think it very possible that 
Goffe might be the person supposed to be Whaley. I hope before long to 
see my old friend M*. Willett and toconverse with him on this and other 
subjects; if I should be prevented I will write to him upon it. If ever I go 
to Narraganset, I should not think much of riding a few miles to see the old 
woman you mention. 

When you have convenient opportunity please to send me back Goffe’s 
letter. When you see M". Chesebrough, pray make my compliments to him. 

I am, with much esteem, 
Sir, Your most humble servant 
Tuo. HurTcHinson. 


[Ezra Srixes. } 
Newport Oct. 5, 1765. 

Sir, 

I should have immediately answered your Honor’s Letter of 6". which 
I received 19". June ult. but that I intended a visit to Narraganset, and to 
compare with the autography of the reputed Col. Whaley the letter you in- 
closed. Sickness in my family postponed my visit last, summer, and particu- 
larly prevented my attending our Association on that side the Water the first 
week in September. I beg leave to retain Col. Goffe’s letter a little longer, 
as I intend next week a journey to Connecticut. I was much pleased with 
the curiosity of that piece of Antiquity, elucidated by your Notes. If the 
aged person therein mentioned was Col. Whaley, as seems almost certain, 
the Narraganset Tradition is a mistake. 

I thank your Honor for your remarks on the public temerity in Sir 
Edmund Andros’s affair; I had thought they had certain intelligence of the 
Revolution — and on the New-England Legislators, who might adhere to 
the Mosaic polity more closely than either the climate, or the spirit of 
Britons required. 

I beg leave most sincerely to condole with your Honor under the injuries, 
desolations and distresses you have suffered ; and lament that the Annals of 
New-England should be stained with ingratitude to its worthiest best friend, 
a patriot who merits the esteem of America, and particularly of New-England, 
whose name and memory will not fail of reverence and applause through all 
American ages. Happy, that you are possessed of a jewel which it is not in 
the power of events to despoil or defraud you of. Your Antiquities, Family 
Pieces, Coins, antient MSS. your own Compositions, and especially your 
Continuation of the Massachusetts History to 1730, are too irrecoverably lost: 
how happy are we, that you had printed to 1692! Reparation may be made 
for some things ; for others it is impossible. How detestable is Ochlocracy ! 
I imagine your virtue never had a severer trial. You need all the philosopher, 


' Some of the correspondence of the Regicides is pee in the Massachusetts Historical 


Collections, xxxviii. 122-225; but this letter is not there. A letter of Goffe to his wife in 
1662, is printed in Hutchinson’s Massachusetts, vol. i., Appendix, No. xiv. J .W. D. 
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the hero, the Christian. Deity is Immobility and eternal Calmness—may 
He minister to you, Sir, fortitude, serenity, dignity in sufferings. 

It is much beyond me to see how violences can be vindicated in opposing 
the Stamp Act, or any other Act of: Parliament, whether constitutional or 
not, till every other method has been used. In all parliamentary Resolu- 
tions respecting the Colonies (excepting on Religion) so long as the alterna- 
tives are submission or civil wars, I shall not hesitate to chuse and declare 
for non-resistance till the consequences of the latter are far less tremendous, 
than the effects of public oppression. . . . . .? 

I am, Sir, with great esteem and profound respect, 
Your most obedient, 
very humble servant, 


Hon. L‘. Gov. HutcHinson. Ezra STILEs. 


[Ezra Srizezs ] 

Newport, 26 Nov. 1767. 
Sir, 
Be pleased to accept my most respectful acknowledgments for the 
second volume of your History, which you did me honor to send me last 
July.” I have read it with great pleasure. Fidelity in narrating Facts is 
a great and principal thing: but then only is this species of writing perfect, 
when besides a well digested series of authenticated transactions and events, 
the motives and Springs of Action are fairly laid open, and arise into view 
with all their effects about them, when characters are made to live again, 
and past scenes are endowed with a kind of perpetual resurrection in 
History. In both these, sir, you have happily succeeded—I could only wish 
= to have been more copious on some matters respecting the internal 

olice. 

Your writings, like those of the great Lord Bacon, will receive greater 
justice and applause from posterity and distant ages, than from the present. 
The subject of your History is interesting and important, especially in the 
view of Americans. The arrangement and composition are excellent. . . 
. . . . Amidst that caution and delicacy, which the Times and your 
Situation in political life inspire, your profound knowledge of the subjects 
you discuss, perspicuity in description, love of Truth and your Country, 
and your happiness at investigating the efficient causes of events, appear with 
great dignity. . . . . . Permit me, Sir, to wish you every blessing, 
not “ the glorious Independence” of a British nobleman—dangerous to vir- 
tue; but a final participation in the exalted, though dependent, honors of 
Immortality, in the splendors of which, all sublunary glory evanishes and 
is lost. I am, may it please your Honor, 

Your Honor’s most obliged 
And most obedient servant, 
Hon. Thomas Hutcurson, Esq. Ezra STILEs. 
Lieut. Governor, &c. 


1 The omissions here, and elsewhere in this series of letters, are in the MS. of the Rev. 
Dr. Holmes, from which we print. 

2? The second volume was published in 1767. We find here an approximation to the 
precise date of its issue. For a bibliographical account of Hutchinson’s History of Massa- 
chusetts, by Charles Deane, LL.D., see the Historical Magazine for April, 1857, vol. i. pp. 
97-102. The article was reprinted for private circulation the same year, under the title of A 
Bibliographical Essay on Governor Hutchinson’s Publications. J. W. De 
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DEED FROM CAPT. THOMAS WIGGIN TO CAPT. RICHARD 
WALDERN AND THOMAS LAKE, OF A PORTION 
OF THE SQUAMSCOT PATENT. 


. Communicated by J. WinGate THornToN, Esq. 


io Squamscott patent, granted March 12, 1629, is printed in full in the Recister, 
vo 


. xxiv. pp. 264-6. Appended to it will be found the division of the patent in 
1656 by the colonial authorities of Massachusetts. ] 


Tuts Indenture, made the eighteenth day of nouember, in the yeare of 
our Lord one Thousand six hundred fifty eight, betweene Capt. Richard 
Walderne & Thomas Lake both of Boston in new England merchants of the 
one part & Capt: Thomas Wiggins, one of our Honored magistrates on the 
other part witnesseth that whereas the Generall Court of the massachusetts 
Jurisdiction of new England in the yeare of our Lord one Thousand six 
hundred fifty six, in setelling the diuissions or Limmitts of the Two 
Pattents of Quamscott & Douer, allotted & assigned to the sayd Capt. 
Thomas Wiggin & partners who had interest in Eight shares & one quar- 
ter, of which sayd Eight shares & one quarter, the sayd Capt. Thomas 
Wiggin, was then owner & possessor of three shares & one quarter, 
which hee purchased of said Thomas Lake (the timber Excepted) as ap- 
peareth by a deed of sale dated the fourth day of nouember, in the yeare one 
Thousand six hundred & fifty one & one quarter of a share the sayd Cap- 
taine Thomas Wiggins had of his owne, the other two shares & three 
quarters, then belonging vnto mrs. Susanna ffitch : Captaine Ric. Walderne 
& Thomas Lake since, which the sayd Richard Walderne & Thomas Lake 
haue purchased ye said ffitch’s part with all hir right & interest therein, all 
which said eight shares & one quarter being one third of the whole diuission 
or Limmitts of the said Two Pattents of Quamscott & Douer which the said 
Generall Court allotted & assigned vnto the said Capt: Thomas Wiggins & 
partners at Quamscott houses the place where the said Captaine Wiggin 
now dwelleth, beginning at a Certaine Clump of Trees standing upon a peice 
of old planting Land about ffortie Poles below a place called Sandy point 
& soe runns vp the Riuer vpon a straight line towards Exiter to the vpper- 
most head line of the second Diuission, being three miles square the lower- 
most line beginning at the said Clump of Trees, & runns three miles into 
the Land vpon Southeast line by the Compas as by the said Order of the 
said Court appeareth, now Know all men by these presents, that wee the 
sayd Richard Walderne & Thomas Lake, for & in Consideration of one- 
hundred & ffifty pounds, secured to bee paid by the said Captaine Thomas 
Wiggin, & the grant of Timber on a quarter part of a share of his here- 
after mentioned, Haue giuen granted bargained sold Enfeoffed & Confirmed, 
& by these presents doe giue grant bargaine sell Enfeoffe & Confirme vnto 
the said Capt. Thomas Wiggins, his heires & assignes foreuer, the said two 
shares, & three quarters of the said Diuission, with all our right Title inter- 
est clayme & demand of & into the same & euery part & parcell thereof, 
with all the houses, orchards, Gardens, marsh, Land stock, proffitts, pri- 
ueledges & accommodations thereunto belonging or in any wayes Apper- 
teyning in as full & ample manner in euery respect as wee ourselues haue 
can may or of right ought to haue, Also three Acres of Land at Douer 
neck, which three Acres is by the said Richard Walderne & Thomas Lake 
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to bee layd out to the said Capt. Thomas Wiggins Excepting & foreuer re- 
seruing voto vs the said Richard Walderne & Thomas Lake, our heires 
Executo™ Administrato™ & assignes, all the timber now standing grow- 
ing & being, or that hereafter shall stand grow and bee, vpon all & euery 
part of the said bargained premisses, such timber in this reseruation not to 
bee included, as shall at any time hereafter by the said Capt. Thomas Wig- 
gin’s, his heires Executo™ assignes or successo™ bee vsed for fyring fencing 
or building vpon any part of the said bargained premisses, And that wee the 
said Richard Walderne & Thomas Lake, our heires Executo™ assignes or 
workmen shall and may from time to time & at all times hereafter haue free 
libertie of passage or repassage by Land or water for cutting or fetching the 
said timber from off the said Land & euery part thereof not doing any damage 
in any corne feilds, or meadowes without making just or due recompence, also 
Excepting & foreuer reseruing unto vs the said Richard Walderne & Thomas 
Lake, our heires Executo™ & assignes one parcell of vpland & marsh at 
Sandy point aforesaid from the mouth of a Creeke called Walls Creeke, 
about tlie aforesaid Sandy point vpon a straight line to the lowermost south 
East line, beginning at the said Clump of Trees fifteene rodd from high water 
marke, And in case the said Southeast line from Sandy point aforesaid, 
should take in all or part of the fifty Acres formerly sold to Captaine Cham- 
pernoone on the west side of Winnicott Riuer the same is by these p'sents 
also Excepted & foreuer reserued unto vs the said Walderne & Lake our 
heires & assignes as aforesaid, To Haue hold and posses and enjoy the said 
two shares & three quarters with all & euery the proffitts, priueledges & 
Appurtenances thereunto belonging (Except before Excepted) vnto the 
said Capt: Thomas Wiggin his heires & assignes to the only vse of the said 
Captaine Thomas Wiggin his heires & assignes foreuer, And wee the said 
Richard Walderne & Thomas Lake doe for our selues our heires Executo™ 
& Administrato", Couenant & grant to & with the said Captaine Thomas 
Wiggins his heirs Executo™ Administrato™ & assignes, by these p'sents that 
the afore-bargained p'misses, shall bee & Continue to bee the proper right 
& Inheritance of the said Captaine Thomas Wiggin’s his heires & assignes 
foreuer, without any the lest molestation trouble Expulsion or Euiction of 
vs the said Richard Walderne & Thomas Lake, our heires Executo™ or as- 
signes, or any clayming any Title clayme or interest to the same, or any 
part thereof, by from or under vs or either of vs, or ye heires Executo™ or 
assignes of vs or either of vs, And that wee the said Richard Walderne & 
Thomas Lake, our heires Executo™ or assignes, or some or one of vs shall 
& will, vpon reasonable demand deliuer or Cause to bee deliuered vnto the 
said Captaine Thomas Wiggins, his heires or assignes true copies of all such 
deeds Euidences or writtings which Concernes the afore-bargained p'misses 
remaining in either of our hands, the same copies to bee written out & attes- 
ted, at the only cost & charge of the said Capt. Thomas Wiggins his heires 
& assignes—And the said Capt. Thomas Wiggins doth by these p’sents for 
him selfe his heires Executo” & assignes (in Consideration of the aforesd bar- 
gaine) giue & grant unto the aforesaid Richard Walderne & Thomas Lake 
their heires & assignes foreuer, all the Timber that now is or hereafter shall bee 
standing growing or being vpon the said one quarter part of a share of his 
owne afore mentioned, with Libertie from time to time, & at all times here- 
after to cutt fell & carry away the same as aforesayd, also the said Capt: 
Thomas Wiggins vpon the aforesayd consideration, doth by these p’sents re- 
signe vp vnto the said Richard & Thomas Lake their heires & assignes, all 
his right & interest in the Land called or knowne by the name of the 
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Owners Land lying & being in Douer neck, As also his interest in the afore- 
mentioned Land at Sandy point. In Witness whereof the parties to these 
p’sent Indentures, haue Enterchangably put their hands & seals the day & 


yeare first aboue written. Tuomas WiacGIn: seale } 


Signed sealed & deliuered 
in the presence of 
Henry Webb: 
Ita Attests, Rob‘ Howard, not: Pub: 
This deed of sale was Aknowledged before mee this 
8": of the 9™ month: 1658: Symon Willard. 

This is a true Copie of the Originall word for word as it stands vpon 
Reccord, in the: 59: 60: & 61: pages of the 3* Booke of the notary Publike 
of the massachusetts Colony of new England, & out thence drawne & Ex- 
amined, the first day of June, 1669 as p'dict: Robt: Howard, not: Publ: 
Colonie Predict Vera Copia Taken out of the Reccords of the Countie 
Court of Douer, & Portsmouth: As Attests: 

Exias StiLemay, cleric. 

Vera Copia Attest. p’ Edw. Rawson, Secre'’. 


JOURNAL OF DANIEL LANE, 


A private Sotprer aT THE Srece oF QuesEc, IN 1754, WITH A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF 
THE WRITER. 


Communicated by Witu1aM B. Laruam, A.M., M.D., Augusta, Me. 


THE ancient manuscript of which the following is a fac-simile, was found 
among somé loose papers in the office of the secretary of state, in Augusta, 
Me., the first of January of the present year. No one has been found who 
had any knowledge of its existence, and how it came to be with old state 
papers in the state department is a mystery. It may have been deposited 
with the state for safe keeping, when the state archives were kept at 
Portland; and on their removal to this city, it may have got mixed up with 
them and remained undiscovered till now. This was more than fifty years 
ago, and the public men of that day have nearly all passed away; and the 
question of how this valuable relic came among the mass of loose and waste 
papers where it was found, will probably never be fully and satisfactorily 
answered. 

Internal evidence, as will be seen by those who read this journal, goes to 
show that this is not the original diary kept by the soldier, during the siege, 
but is a copy made by him, with the addition of new matter, a few years 
after his discharge. 

This document was put into my hands soon after it was found, and I at 
once began to work up the case, and have at length succeeded in establishing 
the identity of the writer, beyond a reasonable doubt. The only clue I had 
to the authorship was furnished by the paper itself, in giving the place of 
residence of the soldier as Narraganset Number One. ‘Two of the ancient 
Narraganset townships were located in the state of Maine, viz.: Number 
One, now Buxton ; and Number Seven, now called Gorham. 


‘ 
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John Lane was a celebrated Indian fighter between 1730 and 1750, and 
lived at various places on the coast of Maine,—at York, St. George, and 
Broad Bay now Waldoborough. He was at the engagement with the 
Indians at Norridgewood, under Col. Harmon; and when the province 
granted bounties for scalps, he was out after the St. John Indians all the 
year before the expedition to Louisburg. He enlisted a company, and 
served as captain in that expedition. After the surrender of that stronghold, 
he was mustered out. Broken down in health, he removed to York, his 
former place of residence, and from time to time, for several years, he was 
voted sums of money by the government of the Massachusetts Bay, in conse- 
quence of his former valuable services and present destitute condition. He 
died soon after, though I am not able to give the precise date of his death. 
He left three sons: John, jr., Daniel and Jabez; and one daughter, Joanna. 

Daniel Lane’s name appears on the muster-roll of Capt. Woodman’s 
militia company, in 1756; he is set down as sixteen years of age, and his 
residence Biddeford. In the following year his name appears on the roll of 
his brother John Lane’s company, and his residence is set down as Narra- 
ganset. In 1757, when he was but nineteen years of age, having been 
born at Broad Bay, now Waldoborough, in 1740, he enlisted for the campaign 
against Canada, and was the only soldier from Narraganset Number One, 
who was at the siege of Quebec. Hence he must have been the author of 
the following journal. There are persons, now living, who remember 
hearing him relate many incidents connected with the siege and surrender 
of Quebec, and among others, that he helped gather the balm (always 
pronouncing the 7) that was used about the body of Gen. Wolfe. After 
having been discharged from this service, it seems that he again enlisted, and 
went to Halifax, N. S., to aid in the erection of fortifications at that place. 
Oct. 21, 1762, he was married to Mary, daughter of Capt. Joseph Woodman. 
Their children were: Mary, married David Redlon; Alice, married Ezekiel 
Edgcomb ; Rebecca, married John Merrill; Charlotte, married John Palmer; 
Hannah, married Paul Woodman; Susan, married William Merrill; Esther, 
married John Darrah; Isaac, married Ruth Merrill ; Jabez, married Mary 
E. Knowlton ; Olive, married Nathaniel Dunn; and Daniel, jr., born 1783, 
married Juliette Fernald, of Kittery, and is now living and resides in 
Newtonville, Mass. The only surviving daughter is Olive (Dunn), who 
resides at Salmon Falls, Hollis, Me. 

Daniel Lane, and his brothers John and Jabez, all served during the 
revolutionary war, and each had the rank of captain. They are said to 
have been “splendid looking men,” and possessed of great physical powers 
and personal bravery. 

Daniel lived and reared his numerous family at the lower corner in 
Buxton. His house was burned prior to 1789, when some of his children 
were yet young. He then moved to Salmon Falls, and subsequently across 
the river into Hollis, where his son owned and operated a large mill for the 
manufacture of lumber. He deceased in June, 1811, very suddenly, as he 
was entering the house of his son-in-law, Paul Woodman, in Bar Mills. 

While serving in the revolutionary army, he kept a journal, similar to the 
following, which is now deposited in the collections of the Maine Historical 
Society, in Brunswick, Me. He was for a time with the troops opposed to 
General Burgoyne, and in a skirmish was captured and carried a prisoner 
to the British general’s head quarters. At his earnest solicitation he was 
paroled, and when sent through the lines was made the bearer of a mem- 
orandum, in the hand-writing of Burgoyne, of which the following is a copy. 

Vou, XXVI. 22 
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The original is in the possession of Mrs. Jane Bradley, of Hollis, Me., 
daughter of Col. Isaac Lane and grand-daughter of Capt. Daniel Lane. 


‘© A Meworanpum ror Mr. LANE RETIRING TO HIS OWN HME AT HIS EARNEST 
REQUEST AND UPON HIS ParoL.”’ 


Hd. Qurs. near Fort Edward, Aug. 9—1777. 


‘* A letter has been received directed to Major General Burgoyne and purporting 
to be written by General Arnold, accusing General Burgoyne of letting loose the 
Savages to murder scalp and destroy the human species involving the innocent with 
the guilty in one sad catastrophe. 

‘* As that letter neither bears a signature, nor has any other marks of authenticity, 
Lieut. Gen. Burgoyne is not called upon to give it any answer, nor were it other- 
wise, would he deign to enter into a particular justification against an imputation so 
foreign to his nature as that of inhumanity. 

** Among general facts, the Generals of the Enemy will first accept the testimony 
of Capt. Lane in his own case ; they will also understand that two of their officers 
who deserved and provoked severity of treatment by the most indecent behaviour 
after they were prisoners were nevertheless delivered unhurt by the Indians together 
with a wounded man brought off the field by their special humanity through a shai 
fire. Lieut. Genl. Burgoyne has the select of seventeen Indian Nations under his 
direction. He has made use of them and shall continue so to do as one arm to sub- 
due the enemies of Great Britain, and the Genl. Commanding against him might 
complain of his availing himself of Artillery, of Cavalry or Bayonets, if they are 
not possessed of these arms in the same proportion with as much reason as they enter- 
tain, when they expect him to withold the service of these auxiliaries. 

‘* As to the rest of the letter, that the progress of this army is to be stopped some- 
where, it is acknowledged as the author states it that we are in the hands of God, 
but will find our way through every other power as far as the king’s orders direct, 
or leave our bones in the attempt.”’ 


The remains of Daniel Lane, with those of his wife and two brothers, 
repose in the old burying ground, near the church, at the Lower Corner in 
Buxton, and no stone or other monument marks their last resting-place. 

The following Journal is printed verbatim, the heading with the first 
two paragraphs constituting its title-page in the manuscript, with a neat 
pen-and-ink border. 


REGIMENTS AT QUEBEC. 
Nos. NAMES. Nos. NAMES. 
15, Amherst’s 48", Webb’s 
28", Bragg’s 634, Fraser’s 
35". Otway’s 68", Anstruther’s 
434, Kennedy’s 


Lawrence & Monckton’s | Battalions. 3 Companies of | Granadiers, 
Exclusive of 6 | Companies of Rangers & | Lascells Regim‘. | under 
Command of major | Gen’. James Wo re. | at the Reduction of Quebec. | 
Anno 1759. 


July 8" Our Men of Warr & Bomb Ships began to play upon the 
French, the same day General Wolfe with about 3000 Regulars & Captain 
Dankie [sic. Qu. Durkee ?*] with his Company of Rangers; as Capt”. 


1 Capt. John Knox, of the British army, published in 1769 an Historical Journal of the 
Campaigns in North America, 1757-60, containing a diary of the military operations during 
the siege of Quebec. Extracts from this diary are given in the appendix to Sabine’s 
Address before the N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society, Sept. 13, 1859, on the 100th Anni- 
versary of the death of Wolfe, pp. 72-89. ; 

® The words in brackets and the foot-notes, except that on the name Epaminondas, are 
by John W. Dean. 
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Dankie march’d into the wood the Indians fired upon him, Killed 15 of his 
Men and wounded him and his Capt”. Lieu‘. Armstrong. 

the 10", this Day General Murray Cross’d the River and Join’d Gen’. 
Wolfe with about 150 Regulars & Capt". Hazzens Company of Rangers. 

the 12, General Monckton opened a Battery on point Levi consisting 
of about 30 pieces of Cannon and 5 Mortars within one Mile of the Town. 

July 15". About 4 o’Clock this Morning as our Company were alone 
the French and Indians Engag’d us, it Lasted about one Hour, in which 
we had one Man Killed and 2 wounded. 

16. General Monckton set the Town on Fire, by throwing Carcases 
& Shells therein; the fire Lasted about 3 or 4 hours. 

17". this day were attack’d by a Party of French & Indians they took 
Three Granadiers Killed five Regulars & Scalp’d four of them. 

18. In the Night of this day Capt”. Rous in his majestys ship Sutherland,’ 
with the Diana of 36 Guns, & Squirrel of 20 Guns, 2 Sloops & 2 Catts 
hove up, and Slipt by the Town The Squirrel got by first, without being 
perceived, but as the Sutherland of 50 Guns came abreast the Lower Town 
the Enemy Perceived her and gave fire; one Shot went thro’ her Main 
Topsail, and another thro’ her Mizen topsail, and a Ball Pass’d between her 
Main & Mizen Masts, and did no other damage; The diana run aground, 
and thereby broke her Back.—The Captains of these Vessells were Hamilton 
of the Squirrel and Schomberg of the diana.—Capt". Schomberg was tried 
by a Court Martial & acquitted. ; 

the 22%. July. Lieu‘. Butler was order’d to march up Montmorency. 
River; as we were marching by the River Side, the Enemy fired upon us 
and wounded Lieu‘. Butler and one John Miller; this Night our Battery at 
Point Levi Hove 130 Shells into the town, and Several Carkasses & Set 
the Town on fire about 10 o’Clock at Night, which Continued until Morning 
Burning. 

July 24". this day Captain Hazzen march’d from this Place with 50 
men in order to get Prisoners or Scalps and the same day we returned, and 
brought 8 with us, and one of our men got wounded. 

25". Lieu‘. Patten being about a mile from this Place with 7 men the 
French fired upon them, & run, took one man & the rest made their Escape. 

26. General Wolfe march’d from this Place with about 1200 Men up 
Montmorency river and when they got about 3 miles the Enemy Attack’t 
them, and we drove them into their Trenches; The Same day Capt". Hazzen 
took 6 Prisoners. 

July 26". This day Colonel Welch march’d about Six Miles down the 
River. 

27". As Col. Welch was on the Return, the Enemy fired upon them and 
killed two and wounded 5; At Night the Enemy Sent down a Large fire 
Raft in order to destroy our fleet, but by the Vigilancy of our Seamen they 
were disappointed in their Aims, our Boats towing them On Shore where 
they consumed. ' 

July 31". Anstruthers Regim‘. Coll: How with the Light Infantry and 
Capt". Hazzens Comp’. of Rangers march’d up Montmorency River, About 
one Mile, the Enemy gave us one or two fires and Run, but doing us no 
hurt we returned to Camp. ab‘. 4 in the afternoon the Army March’d Some 
by Land & Some by Water’ in Order to Storm the Enemys Lines, 


1 For a list of the vessels of war which assisted at the reduction of Quebec, with their 
commanders and the number of guns, see the appendix to Sabine’s Address, pp. 93-5. 
2 The words “in boats” erased here. 
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The Granadiers march’d within Musket shot of their Lines, but the Hill 
being so steep & their Intrenchments so Strong, that it was thought best to 
retreat tho’ with,Some Loss. 900, Killed & Wounded. 

Aug”. 2°. Capt". Hazzen imbark’d on board 2 flat bottom’d boats with 
about 90 Men in order to go about 15 Miles down the River. 

4, We Landed on the N°. Side of the River ab‘. 15 Miles down —— 
we took one prisoner, the Enemy presently Attack’d us Killed one Lieu‘, 
one Private & wounded another. We Soon drove them & ret*. to Camp 
the Same day. 

the 9. Aug*. About 2 oClock in the Morning the City was set on fire 
by Carkasses that was Hove from Pt. Levi & Cont*. so until the 10°. at 
Night. 

11", The Enemy attacked a Number of our Regulars in the Woods and 
Killed and Wounded about 30 of them. 

22°. we Embark’d on board our flat bottom’d boats with 100 Rangers 

"& 150 Light Infantry, Capt". Montgomery Commanded, went 20 Miles 
down the River that Night and Aug*. 23°. We Landed at S‘. Jerkins 
[Joachim?] & there we met Capt". M*Donald with 140 Highlanders, & 
burnt about one Mile, the Enemy Attack* us, we Killed 11 got 3 Scalps & 
Came off without Loss. this day we march’d and Burnt about 10 miles 
towards our Incampment. 

24", We march’d home to Our Incampment. 

25", Capt™. Hazzen went from this Place to P*. Levi with all the 
Rangers that was at Montmorency & Encampt there. 

31 Aug*. Major Scott imbark’* With all the Rangers. 

September 1*.—1759. This day we Sailed down the River. 

2°. Came to Anchor near Isle Madame. 

3°. General Wolfe Left Montmorency & Encampt on the Island of 
Orleans. 

4%, Lieut. Richardson ariv’d At General Wolfs Quarters from Gen’. 
Amherst. 

6". Came to Sail from Isle Madame. 

Sept’. 8". Came to Anchor within 5 Leagues of Comoresco. 

9". Capt". Hazzen’s Company Landed at Comeresco. 

10". Major Scott Landed w™. 200 Rangers & 100 and 40 Regulars. 

12%. We March’d and on the March we burnt about 70 Mile.’ 

13". This day General Wolfe Attack’d Montcalm And drove him on 
the Plains of Abram, in which Engagement he rec’. 3 Wounds and was 
oblig’d to be carried out of the field & in a short time Expired of his Wounds. 
Thus fell that Brave young officer in the Field of Glory in his countrys 
Cause in the 32 year of his Age, being this day Aged 32 years 7 [8] months 
and 13 [11] days. 

In this Engagem‘. Gen’. Monckton Also got wounded & we had Ab‘. 4 or 
500 Men Killed & Wounded, We Killed Gen'. Lere of the French and took 
Gen'. Levi Prisoner and the french Gen!. & Chief comm’. Montcalm, died 
of his wounds & they had about 2000 killed And taken Prisoners. 

Thus Ended that fatal day to both Parties, but Wolfe And Englands 
Immortal Glory. 

17", Embark’d in order to go up to the Town. 

18". Quebec surrender’d. 

21". Major Scott and the Rangers incampt 2 miles from the Town. 


1 The words, “‘up the River” erased here. 
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26%. We Embark’d on board 2 Catts. 

28, We Landed on the Isle of Orleans. 

Octob". 4%. We Embark’d on board the Catts & the Same day Landed 
at Quebeck. 

7".—We Sailed from Quebec And Came to Anchor off Point Levi. 

8", Came to Sail and the Same day Anchor’d at Isle Madame. 

9". Got under Way & the Same day Came too at the Isle of Coudre. 

11". Got under way and the 12". Anch*. by the Island of Comoresco. 

October 15". 1759. Got und" way, and the 

21. made Cape Gaspe, the Same day had some Snow. 

25%. We Came up with the Island of Cape Breton. 

November 7". we came in sight of Penobscot Hills. 

8, Arrived at Boston. 

30%. Capt”. Rogers, Capt”. Storks [sic. Qu. Stark?] & Capt". Brewer 
with their Companys of Rangers were dismissed. 

Dec’. 5%. I Left Boston and Arriv*. at Narraganset N°. 1 the 14". day 
of the Same Month & y® year 1759 


Thus ends a few remarks upon the very remarkable Seige of that 
Important City of Quebec in that Part of New France called Canada. Now 
in full Possession of his Britannick Majesty George the 3°. 

But Conquer’d in the Reign of his Majesty George the Second. 


ON GENERAL WOLFE 
Whilst George in Sorrow bows his Laurell’d head, 
And bids the Artist Grace the Soldier dead, 
We raise no Sculptur’d Trophy to thy Name, 
Brave Youth the fairest in the list of Fame. 
Proud of thy Birth we bless the Auspicious Year 
Struck with thy Fall we Shed a Gen’ral Tear 
With humble Grief inscribe one Artless Stone 
And from thy Matchless honors date our own. 


On GENERAL MONCKTON 


When Briton’s lov’d Epimanondos' dy’d, 
Thou fell unconquer’d bleeding by his Side, 
Thy wounds a Pass-port to the Rolls of Fame, 
Blazons the Hero & adorns thy Name. 


JOURNALS OF VARIOUS OTHER REMARKS. 


Ent*. under Capt”. Jefferds the 19". day of May 1761. 

August 4". 1761. March’d from Narraganset in Order to Embark for 
Halifax. 

6%. Embark’d from Kittery for Boston. 

7, Arriv’ at Boston & Sailed for Hallifax the 13". day 

17%, Arriv’. at Hallifax September 9". Capt". Parker & 3 Commissioned 
officers arr*. here from Boston w. 28 Private Men. 

having obtain’d Leave to be Absent Accordingly Sailed from Hallifax the 
19", of October. 

20%. Ab‘. 8 O’Clock got under way. 

21". Wind S. E. 

22%. Arriv*. at Saco. 

23°. d°. at Narraganset 

1 Gen. Wolfe. 
Vou, XXVI. 22* 
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28%. Went from d°. in the Pursuit of John Mitchel and the Same day 
arriv’d At Saco. 

29%, hired a Horse & went to Wells. 

30". Went to Colonel Sparehawk & got the deserters inlistment same 
day went to Portsmouth, and was Stopt by a Snow Storm untill 

Noy'. 3°. when I got to Wells. 

4". Took a deserter & got as far as Saco. 

5%. at Night got to Falmouth & Confin’d him in Goal. 

6". Set out for home 

7". got home. A 

13, Set out from Home for Falm’. in order to Send John Mitchel to 
Halifax. 

14", got there and found he had run away. 

17". Set out from Falm®. for Narraganset. 

18", Got home. 

19". Set out for falmouth and got there the Same day. 

November 20". About Noon Set Sail for Halifax From Falm’. 

23*. This Morning came Abreast of Cape Sables the same day about 4 
o'clock came to Anchor in Point Rosway [Port Roseway ?]. 

24", Got under way & the same day Anchor’d in Liverpool. 

25". Got under way & the Same day Anch*. in Halifax 

Dec’. 12. Imbark’d on board the S*. Andrea a ship of about 200 Tons 
and Dec’. 14%. Set Sail from Hallifax. 

21". Arrived at Nantasket 7 Mile from Boston & there we Anch*. one 
Night. 

52d, Hove up & run within 5 Miles of the Town 

24", Got underway & the Same day Arriv’d in Boston, & the 

25". disembark’d & every Man, proceeded to His Home.—and this day 
I went on board of a sloop Belonging to Cape Orpos [Porpoise ?] one M’. 
Huff Master and the 

26". of Dec". Sailed from Boston and Arriv’d at Cape Ann. 

28". Sailed thence & the Same day reach’d C. Orpos. 

29". Reach’d Narraganset 


Anno 1762 


May 8". 1762 

March’d from Boston the same day reach’d Marblehead & Beat up for 
Men 

11". Listed one Man. 

12, March’d to Salem, beat up met w™. no Success. 

13". March’d to Newbury. 

15". d°. to Old York. 

18". d°. to Wells. 

19%. d°. to Biddeford. 

20%, d°. to Falmouth, & there Enlisted 3 Men. 

23°, March’d to Goram Town & from thence to Narraganset. 

May 25". 1762 March’d to Biddeford. 

29". to Narraganset again. 

June 1". March’d from Narraganset to Wells. 

2*, Took up John Mitchell a deserter. 

3°. Carr*. him to York. 

5", Went from york to Saco. 
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day 
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6%. Went to Narraganset. 

10%, March*. from d°. to Falm’. 
11". Sailed from d° for Boston. 
14", Arriv’d at Boston. 

18, Sailed from Boston. 

20", Arriv*. at Falmouth. 

21". Took up a deserter and y*® 
25", Arriv’ home at Narraganset. 


i ee bd 


SALEM LOYALISTS.—UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
Communicated by Jonn J. Latrina, Esq., of New-York. 


THE original letters, of which the following are literal copies, were 
found among the effects of Samuel Porter, at the time of his death in Lon- 
don, in 1798. They subsequently came into the possession of James 
Orchard Halliwell, Esq., the distinguished Shakspearean scholar and anti- 
quary, by whom they were presented to the Astor Library of New-York. 

Samuel Porter, before the revolutionary war, was an eminent lawyer in 
Salem, Massachusetts; graduated at Harvard College in 1763. With many 
of his townsmen he committed the unpatriotic and unpardonable offence of 
signing the address to Gov. Hutchinson on his retirement from office, and 
embarkation for England, May 30,1774. In the following year, he with 
other loyalists fled from Salem, and took refuge in England, where he 
resided most of the time during the war. He was proscribed in the 
banishment act of 1778. 

He was a gentleman of culture and refinement, and by his cheerfulness 
contributed greatly to the enjoyment and enlivenment of the band of “ refu- 
gees” at the weekly dinners and meetings of the New-England Club in 
London during the war. His fellow townsman, Col. William Brown, then 
in England, writing to Judge Curwen in 1780, says of him:—*“TI lately 
received a line from Mr. Porter, describing in the most gaudy colors ima- 
ginable, the happiness to which his situation has introduced him, encourag- 
ing all the world to come to Shrewsbury, and promising every felicity that 
the golden age could ever boast of. What strange mortals we are! Some 
men are always happy where they are, some where they have been, and 
some where they shall be; and yet, we are none of us satisfied with past, 
present, or to come.” 

At a subsequent period of his residence in England, 1783, Judge Curwen 
makes the following entry concerning him in his journal :—“ My townsman 
Samuel Porter, also came to see me ; neither time, climate, change of place 
or circumstances, will ever alter this man’s character; I never knew one 
whose characteristic qualities are so deeply impressed as his.” 

He appears to have visited Salem in 1788, but soon returned to England 
and died in London in June, 1798. 

Mrs. Mehitable Higginson, to whom the first of these letters is addressed, 
was a daughter of Dr. Thomas Robie, of Salem, and the third wife of John 
Higginson, of that town, a descendant in the sixth generation from Rev. 
Francis Higginson.’ 

' A biographical account of Mrs. Higginson and her only daughter Mehitable, who is 


well remembered as a teacher in Salem, we are obliged to omit; but it will appear in 
the October number of the Recister.—[Ep1Tor.] 
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The Mr. Blaney referred to in Mr. Ashton’s letter was Joseph Blaney, 
born in Marblehead, Feb. 12, 1730; was a graduate of Harvard College, in 
the class of 1751; married, May 19, 1757, Abigail, daughter of Samuel and 
Catharine (Winthrop) Browne, of Salem. After his marriage he removed 
to Salem, and resided in Washington street, on the estate owned by his 
wife, where Dr. Fisk, dentist, now resides. He was a merchant, and one 
of the selectmen for several years. He died in Salem in June, 1786. 

Jacob Ashton was the son of Jacob and Mary (Ropes) Ashton ; graduate 
of Harvard College, 1766; married Susanna, daughter of Capt. Richard 
Lee; wag a merchant, and president of Salem Marine Insurance Co.; 
lived in the house now owned and occupied by the Misses Bachelder, 
No. 200 Essex street ; died Dec. 28, 1829, aged 85, leaving a son William, 
and four daughters. 

Rufus Chandler, a lawyer of Worcester, and William Jackson, a merchant 
of Boston, were noted tories and fled to England at the commencement of 
the war. They were both proscribed by the act of 1778. Chandler died 
in London, Oct. 11, 1823, at the age of 76. Jackson died in 1810, at the 
age of 79. 

[Samoxt Porrer.] 
London, March 15, A.D. 1777. 
Dear Mapay, 

1 hope I shall in a Measure be entitled to your Pardon when I have 
assured you that I never saw or heard of your obliging Letter of ye 17th Augt. 
last till the last day but two in last month, for having been abst. in F. & other 
Dom’ns on ye Contin’t, from ye first Day of July & Mr Sewall into whose 
hands it came having the direction of any Concerns of mine here, thought it need- 
less to post it after me (& indeed yelatter part of the year, I was so continually on ye 

ing, did not know how to hit me with it) but meant to & says did mention it in his, 
but if so t’was some one | missed off. Which 1 would beg leave to offer you as some 
apology for my neglect to have Earlier gratefully acknowledged it. Iam sorry if 
you can imagine my writing to you can afford me the least sembiance of trouble 
further than shame for an inelegant & impertinent Performance, or that you Ma’m 
should Ever think to apologize for your Epistolary Faculty. Ican but admire as 
well as at ye same time applaud your hearty Loyalty untainted amid such misfor- 
tune, wish it may at some time receive its ample Reward. 

News hence I don’t pretend to burden you with as John the Painter’ seems to have 
been of late Burthen of the Song, a better accot. of whome, his operations here & 
Exit, I can’t transmit you than contained in my Newspapers some of which will take 
the Liberty to Engross ye Bundle with th® suppose you’ll have by reprinting 
as soon as this may reach you. Could wish Hallifax more agreeable but 
hope you will continue to Enjoy Peace there with Every necessary of Life ; 
at least think you need fear no more Molestation at Fort Cumberland or 
otherwise as ye Ensuing Campain must carve out more necessary Employ for 
the rebellious that way, for which preparations here at Home as well as in 
foreign States in Pay are making with ye utmost Dispatch. Genl. Clinton for 
Rhode Island and Burgoyne for Canada return in about 10 Days. Tho’ I can’t 
be so sure of that spel consumation of that affairas are most of our Country- 
men here, for France has now given ye strongest assurance against their Interference, 
or Ever suffering any one Prize to be by any American Vessell bro’t to any seaport 
of theirs; & Prussia, whereto Dr. Franklin finally pretended to repair, has made it 
instant Death to any officer who shall presume to Engage himself to their service. 
I yet can flatter myself in all confidence, with ye happiness of meeting you wit 
your Daughter, sometime within this three years, in Salem, again a Land of tran- 
quility, should it not in ye meantime suffer utter Perdition & our Lives be continu- 
ed which may God grant us & that forbid. 

Am sure Ma’m you need never be anxious of your Child’s Education at least the 
more essential & delicate part thereof, should no other advantage offer seperate or 
deprived of her Mother. 


! For an account of James Aitkin, alias John the Painter, see Gordon’s American 
Revolution, vol. ii. p. 184.—[3. w. D.] 
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I most gratefully sense the Honour of any confidence you seem ready to do me 
respecting her, and you & she Ma’m may rest assured that should I return & make 
Salem my residence (which at present to me is quite a mote point) any the minutest 
opportunity to distinguish myself in rendering her or you every ible service in 
my power will be most cheerfully embraced by Ma’m both your & her affectionate 
& sincere Friend as well as obd’t and faithful servant, . 


To Mrs. Higginson. Sam! Porter 


P.S. Mr Sewall a —? of miles hence has been so unhappy as to bury his 
daughter suddenly while I was abroad of wh. perhaps you are already appri- 
zed. Col. Browne just returned from Paris daily expects Mrs Browne with her 
Inft Dau from Rhode Island. Mr Curwen has been resident for this8 months about 
150 miles in ye West. ? 

Col. Pickman intends hoe his Sis'. Gardiner at New York soon, & other 

_ Essex Friends are all well here, and like to be where & how to pass my ensuing sum’r 


Iam not at all yet resolved, not probable long in a Palace till Winter brings me up. 


[Addressed] 
To Mrs Mehitabel Higginson, Hallifax. 


[Jacos AsxTon. ] 

Salem, 20 March 1787. 
Dear Sir, , 
I wrote you in Octo. last, in which I informed you that your Friend Mr. 
Blaney was Dead & that I had administered on his Estate, since which I have had 
no convenient pry id to write you—at that time I had just received his Books 
& papers, and did not know enough of them to give you any information respecting 
your affairs—in my Letter I desired you to appoint some Person here to receive your 
— & to give me a discharge—but I have not received a line from you ’till a 
lew days ago when your favors of the 26thAugt. 11th Sept. last came to hand in which 
you desire I wou’d attend to your concerns in this part of the world ’till you shall 
find it convenient to come this way yourself.—As I am willing to do you any service 
in aoe, I will for the present take care of your Bonds & Notes, & any thing 
else mnaine to you which I can find, & follow as far as I am able, the directions in 
your Letters. 

Inclosed you will find a state of your affairs as far as I can now give them.— 
With respect to the ability of the several persons indebted, to make payment, I will 
inquire & let you know the next opportunity, which I hope will be soon—the only 
Bond missing is one from Barna. Dodge, which he says he paid Mrs Blaney & too: 
the Bond in the year 1775.—there are also two Notes of hand missing, viz. Phila. 
Perkins’ & Adam Brown’s one of which (Brown’s) you will find you are credited for 
in Mr Blaney’s account, the other I don’t know any thing of, but will Enquire & 
aa know in my next—the particular state of your Book-debts I must also leave 
till I have more Coulee to inform myself respecting, them—Just before your 
Letter came to hand I received of Jereh. Page £11.15.0, eing the principal of his 
Note, & wrote a Rect. therefor on the Note, which sum I will remit you, as 
eoon as I can collect so much as to make a sum worth sending—it is unfortunate for 

ou that Mr. Blaney received so much on your Bonds, as it is highly probable his 
te will fall short of discharging the demands a it, tho’ as yet I can form no 
opinion how much, as his Estate is principally in Lands & it is very uncertain at 
what rate they can be disposed of—it is not likely I shall be able to collect much mone 
for you soon, as the disturbances in our State have for the present put a stop to all 
Law proceedings—however as I receive money, I will send it to you in the way I shall 
think safest & most for your interest.—Bills here on London are considerably above par 
& therefore shall send money whenever I collect it, & shall get it insured from hence 
to London, unless I receive directions from you to the contrary—it is likely commis- 
sioners will soon be os to examine the claims on Mr. Blaney’s estate, whenever 
that shall take place, I shall present them with your demands on the Estate.—I have 
found in the Brick store which Mr. Blaney sold Five years ago, your Library, but 
whether there is the whole number of Books you left is uncertain, however if you 
will send me a list of them, & any are wanting I will endeavour to look them up.— 
[ have not found leisure to Examine the Books since I received them, but in my 
next will send you a list of them. 

No process was Ever commenced on any of your Bonds or Notes—Mr. Blaney put 

end of the Bonds into Mr. Pynchon’s hands & desired him to call on the Persons 
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indebted, for Payment—Mr. wi ae py accordingly wrote to them, and soon after the 
Persons to whom he wrote applied to Mr Blaney & he took the Bonds from Mr. 
Pynchon again & — since has been done by Mr Pynchon respecting them— 
Agreeable to your desire I enclose a copy of your acct. against Col. Frye which I 
have taken from your acct. on file. 1 shou’d have sent the one left by you on file, 
but I fear’d a yy I should not have known where to find the acct. as only 


a part appears in your 
I am Dear Sir Your Friend & Servt. 
Jacos AsHTon. 


P.S. AsI have waited some time expecting some vessel wou’d sail from this neigh- 
bourhood for London & can’t hear of any one going soon I shall send this by a Brig 
bound to Bilboa as it will probably reach you much sooner than any other way [ 
know of at present and I imagine you will be very anxious to hear from mc—I shall 
write again the first opportunity I have to England. 

Samuel Porter Esq. 


[Addressed] Samuel Porter Esq. 
to the care of Thomas Graham Esq. 
No. 10 Serle’s Court, Lincolns Inn ; 


London. 
Pr Capt. Weeks, via Bristoll. 


[Endorsed, in Sam] Porter’s nee | 
+... torn. ... ] ton’s of March 20, 1787. 
re May 18, pd is. with Colo! Frye’s Acct. 


Bristow 12 


Mr. Porter, 

Sir when I administered on Mr. Blaney’ Estate and received his Books 

& Pa ars I found in his ‘'runk the following Bonds & Notes belonging to you— 

On which Bonds was due May 1775, agreeably to your Memo. as follows— 

On Arch,. Rea’s Bond £64 34 On John Brown’s £42 06 
John Rea’s 386 16 0 Sam!. Andrews’s 31 15 3 
Asa Peabody’s 105 50 Thos. Andrews’s 47 44 
Jedp. Chapman’s 63 20 Jona. Bickford’s 20 16 6 
Ezek. Adam’s 41 18 5 Joseph Porter’s 100 50 

i 20 38 Asa Perley’s 20 19 2 
Thos. Andrew’s 105 50 ——- 
£1069 14 2 


Enoch Putnam’s Note for £5 11 104 Israel Dane’s 
Dr. Joseph Manning’s 316 6 Joseph Blaney Esqr. 


1 
Timothy Fuller’s 3 12 Will™, Putnam’s 0 
Jacob Perkins’s 7 4 Tarraut Putnam’s 0 
Nath). Harraden’s 2 16 Jereh, Page’s 


8 
0 
5 
Paul Dodge’s 13 16 Danl. Cheever’s 4 


Jacob Dodge’s 115 —_—_— 
7 Car’d over £132 10 34 


Amount of Bonds bro’t over £1069 14 2 
Amount of Notes bro’t over £132 10 34 
John Wells’s note for 128 
Will™. Dodge Junr. 173 134 10 24 
£1204 4 44 
Also Samuel Larrabee’s Note to Perkins. 
The Endorsements on the Bonds since May 20, 1775, are as follows, viz.— 
On Arch’. Rea’s Bond, Mar. 23, 1786, £7 9 7 in part of 
Principal by J. Blaney Esq. 
On John Rea’s Aug. 9, 1785, 10 mos. interest, 44 12 6inpartdo. ‘‘ - 
On the same March 4 ’86 30 00 ” ” 
On Asa Peabody’s June 30, 1785 43 00 - n we 
On the same Sept. 29, 1785 42 00 “ - - 
On Jed». Chapman’s, June 24, 1776 31 40 ‘by N.P. Sargent Esq. 
On the same March 24, 1785 §120 ‘* J. Blaney Esq. 
“6 ‘6 May 3, 1785 mee o 


‘ec 
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On the same April 28, 1786 6 00 in part by J. Blaney, Esq. 
** Joseph Porter’s April 18, 1786 2 00 * ” 
** Ezek}. Adams’s March 26, 1785 6136 * ” 


The above are all the endorsements on the Bonds, but there is a Memo. in Mr. 
Blaney’s Book of having ‘‘ Recd. of Major Parley £10 towards his Bond to Mr. 
Porter May 19, 1785.”’ 


Judge Sargeant paid for you at Ipswich Court in June 1776 in 
Sundry Actions per his acct. } £500 


He paid W. B. Townsend, Esqr. on Note 1848 
He also paid Jona. Andrews Colt. Taxes your Tax 800 


£3148 
All which amount to 8d. more than he received for you on Chapman’s Bond 
as above. Yours . ASHTON. 


[Rurvs CHANDLER. ] 


Dear Srr. Its now more than six months since I arrived in this disagreeable 
country, the weather has been so Extreme Cold that we have continued froze up the 
whole time and are heartily tired of Nova Scotia. Ishol’d not be surprized if my father 
returned to England, and I assure I sincerely wish myself there, but you know I 
have a Daughter. since the death of my mother she has lived with my Brothers & 
Sisters and my sisters being now all married I have been obliged to send for my 
Daughter, therefore can’t with any propriety leave the Country. 

Before I left England Col. Fry informed me I could do something here in the way 
of my Profession, but since my arrival I have found that he knew nothing about the 
business. All actions here when the sum sued for is not more than twenty pounds 
are determined in a summary way, and no Declaration being necessary a Lawyer is 
seldom wanted in such causes, and there being but very few causes except those 
summary Ones, and this Province being overstocked with starved Lawyers, I 
do not consider my Profession worth a farthing, and am as much at a loss what to 
do with myself here, as I was when in England, having no other means of support 
for myself and Daughter than my small allowance and the Charity of my frien. 

On the twenty-fifth of July last I obtained permission from the Commissioners for 
my Father and myself to receive our allowance by our agents during our absence 
from Great Britain for One year, and was then directed to make application for a 
renewal of those permissions at the expiration of that period, otherwise our allow- 
ances would cease, and as we expect to go to Annapolis in a short time, and its not 
probable we shall have another opportunity of forwarding a Letter to London before 
the year Expires, we now forward to our friend Rogers memorials to the Commis- 
sioners for a renewal of those Permissions &c. and my dear Sir after making such 
alterations as you may think proper we request you will present them. I suppose it 
will be a very proper time to do it immediately after the Quarterly payment in 
July next. : ; 

T flatter myself something willbe done for the Professional men this Session of Par- 
liament, and if it shou’d be necessary to do any thing for me on that Account by 
way of memorial or otherwise I desire you will consider yourself as my Agent, and 
do every thing for me that you wou’d wish to have done for yourself. Please to 
direct your Letters for me to the care of Jonathan Sterne, Esqr. Halifax Nova Scotia. 


I am dear Sir Your sincere friend and obliged humble servant, 


Rurus CHANDLER. 
Samuel Porter Esq. Halifax 1st of May 1787. 
[Addressed] Samuel Porter Esq,. 
To the care of Samuel Rogers Esq, No. 23 
Charlotte Street, Portland Place 
H. the Hope London. 
[Endorsed in Mr. Porter’s hand] 
Mr. Ru’. Chandler’s of May first 1787. 
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[Witt1am Jackson. ] 
London, Dec’br 3, 1788. 

Mr. Porter, 

Sr. My last to you was by Capt. Furber in which I acquainted you that 
in consequence of my calling on Mr. Cotton and the answer he gave me that he did 
not know that you had leave of absence, obliged me to apply to the Commissioners 
who order’d me to make outh that to the best of my knowledge and belief you held 
no office or place of profit except the Pension you Received from Government. On 
the Receipt of yours by Capt. Callahan with one enclosed to Mr. Cotton I waited 
on him again, and on my producing my Power he has | per me two Quarters amo’t’g 
£50.—up to 10th Octr. At same time told me he should not pay any more except you 
sent a proper Certificate of your being alive. I suppose it must be attested before a 
Justice of Fee or a minister & Church Wardens of the Church professing the 
Episcopal Establishment and the[n] attested by a nota publick that they are such. 

This Day I was at the Commissioners Office in ym s Inn feilds to examine the 
list of restitutions granted for Losses. On the list I saw your name, but as I have not 
a proper Power to ive the same it must rest until your return, or if you think 

roper to execute the Enclosed which they gave me I can receive for you what they 
ave ques you, they are now delivering out warrants for payment at the Treasu- 
ry to be paid next April or May bearing interest till paid. 

I understand your Income of the £100 pr annum ceases next Jan’y, as there isa 
new regulation to take place, and as a proffessional man after that period, you will 
be paid £50—pr annum for life, the above is all the information I have to write 
to you respecting your affairs. 

y your letter by Capt. Callahan, who had but 25 days passage I was happy to 
hear you was well, but the account you give me of the Executive and Legislative 
powers are horrid, and are such that must at present forbid any ones attempting to 
return or go to America until such are better established that one may not put 
themselves to the expence and loose their time & labour for nothing but until the[y] 
do something better or establish their creditt they must appear but little in the Eyes 
of all Europe. I acquainted you before I left England I thought the next summer 
I should go again, but as things are I may as well remain here for the present and 
wait until your new form of Goverment takes place, but it seems long about, and 
I believe will be a work of time as many jealousies arise among the separate States 
with parting with their Freedom and putting such power into the persons appointed 
that they may be worse of than ever they were. You know the cry of Léberty. | 

In my last I acquainted you of the King’s Indisposition. It has turned to insanity. 
He is remov’d from Windsor to Kew and attended by severall Physicians. The Par- 
liment met according to prorogation this fall and was prorogued untill next 
Thursday when no doubt their will be a regency appointed, but I am affraid their 
will be some warm Debates wether it should be solely in the prince or Prince & 
Queen. The Lord Chancellor has join’d Mr. Fox’s party, and is for the first. Mr. 
Pitt & party is for the latter which is all the news I have to acquaint you with. 

You’l excuse my putting you to expence of this by Packet as it may be of 
consequence to you & no Boston ship will leave this until March next. You will 
let me hear from you soon. 


Mrs. Jackson joins with me in Respects from Sr yours &c. 


Wiuam Jackson. 
[ Addressed] 


Samuel Porter Esqr. 
To the care of Jacob Ashton Esq’. 
Salem 
State of Massachusetts. 
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. [Rebekah] ye daughter of Jno Knight & of Mary his 
. |[[Lydia] y® daughter of mt Samuel Hale, & of wig 
- |[Jofeph] y® fon of Nathaneel Frothingham, & of| 
. |[Katharine] y® daughter of mt Thomas Tuck & of 


: |[Sarai] y® daughter of John Larkin, & of Johanna 
. |[Abigail] ye daughter of John Baxter & of 


. |[Nathaneel] ye fon of Samuel Leman, & of Mary 


Record-Book of the First Church in Charlestown. 


a 240 (concluded from page 158 in REGISTER). — 


[Stephen] y¢ of Nathaneel Hutchinfon, & of Sarai 
[his wife. 

[William] y® eldeft fon of Will: Everton, & of| 
is wife. 

[Rebekah] ye daughter: of Nathaneel Cutler & 
[Elifabeth his wife. 


[his wife. 
[Mary his wife. 


[Elifabt. his w: 
[Mary] y® daughter of Nathaneel Rand, _- a 
is wife. 

[Sarai] y® daughter of Zechariah Johnfon, & of 
[Elifabeth his wife : 


his wife. 
Hannah 
[his wife. 
[Mary] y® daughter of Samuel Leman, & of Mary 
[his wife. 


The Baptized. — Page 241 — 


[his wife. 


Here ends ye acct, or catalogue of y® Baptized 
by 2 we [?] Hd & blefsed Father, Faithfull teacher of 
xts pretious flock: he dying; 22. 10%. 1677. 


I wsseparated unto y® work of ye ministry, & ordained 
Pastor of this c®.*5. 34, 1680. Pafce oves? 
& Baptized 


[William] y? fon of Timothy Cutler, & of Elifabeth 
[his wife. 
[Sarai] y® daughter of Samuel Bickner, & Hannah 
[his wife. 

[Mary] y® daughter of Nathaneel Davis, & Mary 
[his wife. 

[Sarai] y® daughter of Nathan Hayman & of 
Elifabeth his wife. 

Samuel] y® fon of Edw4 Wilfon & of Mary his wife. 
Abigail] y® daught®t of Nathaniel Rand & —_ 
is wife. 

Samuel] y® fon of Samuel Dowfe & Faith his wife. 
Benjamin] y® fon of Nathaniel Frothingham & of 
[Mary his wife. 

Zechariah] y@ fon of Peter Fowl & of Mary his wife 
Hannah] y® daughter of Samuel Frothingham & 
[Ruth his wife 

Elenor] y® daught* of James Miller & of Hannah 
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Hutchinfon. 
Everton. 
Cutler. 
Knight. 
Hale. 
Frothing- 
Tuck. —_ 
Rand. 
Johnfon : 
Larkin. 
Baxter. 


Leman. 


*3 mo. day 


*modern 


~_|interlining. ] 


Cutler. 
Bickner. 
Davis. 
Hayman. 


Wilfon. 
Rand ° 


Dowfe 
Frothing- 

[ham. 
Fowl 


Frothin 
[ham.. 
Miller 





[his wife. 


1 A few Greek words, blotted and illegible, follow and complete this line. 
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. Elifabeth] : y¢ daughters of Andrew Belcher & Sarai 
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— Page 241 (concluded.) — 


Abigail] ye daughter of Jofeph Frost & of Hannah 
his wife. 
Nathaneel] ye fon of Samuel Lord & of Elifabeth 
’ [his wife. 
Mary] his wife: he a member of y¢ cin Cambr : 
not in full comunion, but had owned yé covent 
& w®’ recomended by y® c® to ye ch in Hartford, 

& had ye privilidge granted him there: : 
Abigail] ye daughter of John Fofket & of Elifabeth 
his wife 
Mercy 
[his wife 
Joanna his wife 


mercy] y® daughtt of Christoph** Goodwin 
Deborah] 
wife. 

[wife. 

his wife. 

[his wife. 

his wife. 


[his wife. 








2 |Nathaneel] ye son of Nathaniel Cary & Elifabeth 


Elisabeth] 2 ye daughters of Nathaniel Cary & 
Martha] Elisabeth his wife. 


The Baptized. — Page 242 — 


his wife 


Hannah] y¢ daughter of Zechariah Ferris 


[his wife. 
Rebeckah] y® daughter of John Goofe, & of Sarai 
: [his wife. 
John] 
Lydia] by children of Samuel Ballard & 
Elisabeth] 
John] y® son of John Eades, & Mary his wife. 
Sarah] y® children of Thomas Chapman, & 
Elisabeth] Sarah his wife. 
Mary] y® daughtt of John Roy, & Elisabeth his wife 
Abigail] y¢ daught® of Abel Benjamin, & Amethia 
[his wife 
[Elifabeth his wife 


[his wife 








Tsaac] y¢ children of John Baxter & of Hannah 
Rebeckah] § his wife: twinns, born at one birth. 


William] y? fon of Ifaac Johnson & of Mary his wife.|Johnfon 


Ebenezer] y¢ fon of John Kent, & of Hannah his wife| Kent. 


Zechariah] ye son of Zechariah Johnfon, & of|Johnfon. 


[July, 




























Frost. 


Lord. 


Fofket 
Goodwin. 


Lydia] y® daughter of John Walker & of Anna his|Walker. 

James] y® son of Richard Asting & of Abigail his|Asting. 

Pelatiah] y® son of John Whittamore, & of Mary|Whittamore 

Sarai] y® daughter of Edward Wire & of Piifabeth Wire. 

Elifabeth] ye daughter of Aaron Way, & of Mary|Way a 
Anderfon] y® son of John Phillips & of fetharine Phillips 


Cary. 


Note.—The upper portion of page 241 is blotted in several places. The writing on pages 
241-9, inclusive, is by Thos. Shepard, Jr., in a small, and not very legible hand. § 


Elisabeth] y® daughtt of Jacob Green Junt & Mary/Green. 


Beriamin] y® fon of William Everton & Sarai his wife| Everton. 
John] ye fon of John Cutler Junt & Martha his wife|Cutler. 


Ferris. 


Katharine] ye daught* of John Jones and Rebeckah| Jones. 


Goofe. 


Ballard. 


Eades. 
Chapman. 


Roy. 
Benjamin 


Cary. 


Baxter 
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year & 
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— Page 242 (concluded.) — 

John] ye fon of John Knell & Elifabeth his wife. 
newey) y® daughter of Thomas Hitt, & Dorothe his 
wife 
William] y® son of Edward Wire & of Elisabeth 
his wife 
Mary] y® daughter of ye Worship! James Ruffell, 
Fs Mary his wife 
Hannah] y® daught' of Jn°. Wild*r of Lancast® & 
[Hannah his wife 
Joanna] y® daughter of Samuel Leman, & of Mary 
[his wife. 
Marget] y® daughter of Jn° Cutler Jun & Martha 
[his wife : 
Katharine] Brackenbury y¢ daught' of mrs Lynd 


y® wile 
Thomas] | & Samuel] | & Elifabeth] | & Mary] | 
& Sarai] | & Abigail] & Susanna] | ye children o 
Thomas Addams, & Allice his wife 
William] y® son of Jofeph Kettle & Hannah his wife. 
John] y® son of John Melvyn & Hannah his wife. 
Rebeckah.] y® daughter of mt John Blaney & of 
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Knell. 
Hitt. 


Wire. 
Roffell. 
Wilder. 
Leman. 
Cutler. 
Bracken- 


bury. 


|Addams,* 


Kettle 
Melvyn. 
Blaney. 





[Sarai his wife. 
Elisabeth] y® daug* of ot bro: Solomon Phips & of, 
[Mary his wife. 


The Baptifed. — Page 243 — 


Mercy] y® daughter of m' Samuel Hunting & of Han- 
nah his wife of y@ ch of xt in Dedham— 

Susanna] y® daughter of mt Nicholas Meade, & 
Elisabeth his wife 


Sarai] ye wife of mr Matthew Soley. — — — 
John y® children of mt Soley, & Sarai his wife. 
Matthew] 


Mercy] y¢ daughter of John Fowl & of Anna his wife 
Susanna] y® daughter of Mary Green widdow. 
Mary] y® daughter of mt John Long & Mary his wife. 
Anna] y¢ daughtt of G. Jacob Hurd & Anna his wife 
Benjamin] y® son of G. Benjamin Phillips & 
Mercy] y® daught® of Jn° Goodwin, & of Martha 
[his wife. 
Jacob] y® son of mt Jacob Green Jun". & of Mary 
[his wife. 
Mary] ye wife of Indego Potter. 

mec, wife of Robert Wallis. 

Hannah Laurence, y® daughtt of oF sistr y® 
Abigail] widdow Tarbol, formerly Laurence. 
Mary] y® daughtt of G. Indego Pott', & mary his wife. 
Rebeckah] Patefield. 


Sarai Laurence] y¢ daughtt of widdow Tarbol. 
John] 

Richard] > y® sons of G. Indego Potter & 
Indego] mary his wife 


Phips. 


Hunting. 
Meade: 
Soley. 


Fowl. 
Greene. 
Long... 
Hurd, 
Phillips. 
Goodwin 


Green. 
Potter 
Wallis. 
Laurence. 
Potter. 
Patefield. 
Lawrence. 


Potter. 





Margaret] y® daught® 





& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
iT 


Susanna] y® daughter of Robert & Susanna wallis 


Wallis. 


his entry of “Addams” occupies seven lines in the Record. 
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— Page 243 (concluded). — 
John] y® youngest son of of sist® Tarbol, his name 
[Laurence, 
Hannah] yé daughtt of John Knell, & Elisebeth his 
wife. 
Anne] y® daught* of Thomas Carter, & of Esther 
[his wife. 
mercy] y® daught® of Thomas Chapman & of Sarai 
[his wife. 
James] y® son of Enoch More, & Rebekah his wife 
William] y® son of Will: Vine, & of Elisabeth his 


wife. 
John] Brackenbury, y® son of mrs Lynd c 
John] | & Jofeph] | & ewer | & [Mary? | 
Newell y¢ children of Jofeph Newell & Hannah 
[his wife. 
Hannah] y® daughtt of Jn°. Poor, & Elisabeth his 
[wife (w° w* form'ly Dean) 


Walters, ye children of Stephen 
Walters, & Sarai his wife 


Stephen] 
Samuel] 


John] 
The Baptized. — Page 244 — 


Samuel] ye fon of Samuel Blunt & Annah his wife 
Dorothy] y® daughter of Capt Johnath: Wade & 

{of Deborah his wife 
Joseph] y® son of G. Jofeph Dowfe & Mary his wife 
Hale] y® son of bro. Edwé Wilfon & mary his wife. 
Benjamin] y® son of John Walker, & of Anna his 


[wife. 
Elisabeth] y® daughtt of Nich: Meade, & Elisabeth 
[his wife. 
Elisabeth] y® daughtt of James Keby, & ~~ his 
wife. 
Hannah] y¢ daughtr of John Melvyn, & Hannah 
[his wife. 
Mary] y® daught' of Thomas Afhby, & mary his wife. 
Bliphalet] y® fon of bro: Nath: Frothingham & of 
[mary his wife 
Mofes] y® son of Paul mavrick & 
Hannah Blanchard, y® daughter of G. George 
[Blanchard 
Thomas] 
John] 
Samuel] 


bro: ard 
y® sons of Samuel Blanch— & 


u ard 

Hannah ) y®daught' of bro: Sam: Blanch— & 
sere | y® son of John whittamore, & mary his wife 
Rebeckab] ye daughtt of Aaron Way & mary his wife. 
Edward] y® son of John Eades, & mary his wife. 
Chriftopher] y® son of of bro: — Goodwyn 

[& Joanna his wife 
Elisabeth] 2 twins & y® daught's of Isaac Johnfon & 
Hannah] of mary his wife.— — — — 
Sarai] ye wife of bro: W™ Jimifon.—- — — 





SESH Bohs 


Ruth Bradfhaw. 


[July, 


Laurence. 
Knell. 


Carter. 
Chapman. 


More. 

Vine 

Bracken- 
[bur 

Newell. , 


Poor. 


Walters 





Blunt. 
Wade. 


Dowfe 
Wilson. 
Walker, 
Meade. 
Keby. 


Melvyn. 


Afhby. 


Frothing- 
[ham. 


maverick. 
Blanchard 


Blanchard 


Whittamore 


Way. 
Eades. 
Goodwyn. 


Johnfon. 


Jimifon 





1 Four lines in record, 


Bradfhaw 
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— Page 244 (concluded.) — 














Candifh. 
Jimifon. 
Dowfe. 
Phillips 
Haiden. 
Austin 
Parrick. 
Walters 
Davis 


Cutler 


Blanchard 


Barret 


Walley 
Rand. 
Miller. 


Rand. 
Ireland. 


Smith 
Lynd. 


Fowl. 
Soley: 
Cary. 
Camb lain. 


Wilfon. 
Phips. 


Fowl 
Hayman 


Loyd. 
Bracken- 


bu 
F roti - ” 
fone 





., & |Sarai Candifh. —_=—- -—- —- — — 
& |margart y® daughter of our broth wm & Sarah 
Jemifon— 
9 | 13 |John] y? fon of of Bro: Sam!! Dowfe & Faith his wife. 
10 | 4|Henry] y®son of mt Jn® Phillips & Katharine his wife 
James] y° orphan of Joh.Haiden & __ both deceafed. 
10 y® son of of bro: Richard Austin & 
10 | 25 
J ——. fon of Stephen Walters, & Sarai his wife. 
Barnabas] y® fon of Nathaneel Davis & Met his 
wife : 
r 11 | 8/Anna] y® daughter of Timothy Cutler & of Elifabeth 
y “jg 
[his wife. 
yeare & 
moneth| day The Baptized — Page 245 — 
16)81 
11 | 29 Jofhuah] 
& Jonathan] { Blanchard y® children of o* bro: 
& |Mary] Blanchard 
& abigail 
& . Robert . , 
rade Barret: y® children of of o* sistt 
‘ ? sear Barret widdow. 
& Ruth Walley} — — — — — — — — 
12 | 5 Jofeph] y¢ son of bro. Nath: Rand & 
& James] y¢ fon of bro: James Miller & of Hannah 
[his wife 
& |Thomas] y® son of bro Tho: Rand Jun". & 
& ipengenatl} y® daught' of John Ireland & ~~ his 
wife 
12 | 12 y® son of Thomas Smith & Sarai his wife 
12 | 19 [Rebekah] y® daught' of mrs Rebeckah Lynd widdow. 
16/82 
monieth day 
1] 12 of Peter Fowl & of mary his wife | 
2 2 of mr matthew soley & Sarai his wife 
3] 14 y¢ children of ot brothet Jonathan Cary & 
his wife 
y°childrenofo  chambetlain & of 
Deborah his wife 
& ] y® son of william wilfon & of his wife 
8 | 21 |Samuel] y® son of mt Samuel Phips & Katharine 
[his wife 
8 | 28 |Isaac] y® son of John Fowl & of Anna his wife. 
4 | 16 |mary] y® daughtt of mr Nathan Hayman & of| 
[Elisab® his wife 
& |Hannah] y® daught' of Edward Loyd & of Hannah 
[his wife 
5 2 |Dorcas] y® daught of John Brackenbury & of 
wang 9 his wife 
Mary] y® daught* of Peter Frothingham & of 
Isaac] y® son of Thomas Shepperd & of Hannah 
[his wife 











Vou. XXVI. 





[To be ccntinued.] 
23* 





Shepperd 








Edward Oxnard’s Journal. 


EDWARD OXNARD’S JOURNAL. 


Coneluded from page 121. 

1776. 

Noy.] 29 Mr Blowers called on me at one & we went as far as Ken- 
sington. The news of the victory at Kings bridge & its being taken looses 
credit. Spent the evening at Col. Murray’. Mess”. Phipps & Saltonstall 
met with the club. Lost 2s. 

4 Dec. Went to Westminster Hall & heard a cause argued before Lord 
Mansfield. Col. Vassal, Phipps, Mr Ingersoll & Mr Hallowoll spent the 
evening with us. 
12-- called on Mr Bliss, at 12, & as he was not at home on Mr. Quincey, 
& was told that he had gained forty guineas by insurance in the lottery. 
Invited by Judge Sewall to dine & accepted the invitation. We had boiled 
Turkey & oyster sauce,—a saucy dish in this country. Spent the evening 
at Treasurer Gray’. 
13-- This day is set apart by government as a day of fasting & prayer 
for the sins of the people, & that it would please Heaven to prosper his 
majesty* arms against his subjects in America. The day has been kept 
more sacredly than I have ever known the observance of Sunday. Dined 
at Col. Vassal*, Berners S‘, & spent the evening there. 
25 Little did I expect to see a return of this day in England. Christmas 
is kept here universally by all sects, except the Quakers, and they open 
their shops & do the ordinary business of every day. Dined with Mr 
Laurence & there met Mr & Mrs. Curling. 

1777 
:'30-—- Jan. This being the anniversary on which King Charles suffered 
martyrdom, went to Westminster Abbey to hear the Bishop of Bangor 
preach before the house of Lords, or rather the Chancellor & five or six 
Bishops, who were present. He made a very ingenious discourse, well 
adapted to the day. He reprobated the act, but seemed to think that Charles 
aimed at despotism, but that he was born & educated at a time when the 
rights of the Crown had not been fully determined & settled. Rev. Dr 
Chandler of New Jersey dined with us. 
8 Feb. Went into the City & there heard that Dr. Dodd had been com- 
mitted for forging a bond on Lord Chesterfield. 

Dined with Gov. Hutchinson, in company with Judge Oliver, Commis- 
sioner Robinson (who is a queer fish) Mr Gridley & Mr Chipman. A 

nteel dinner of two courses. 
1l-- spent the day at home. An extract said to be from a New York 
paper has much alarmed the people. It is as follows “ Wednesday morning 
last, one of the Hessian brigades, stationed at Trenton, was surprised by a 
large body of rebels, and after an engagement which lasted for a little time, 
between three and four hundred made good their retreat. The whole loss 
is computed to be about nine hundred men. 
19 This morning went to the Treasury, & saw Mr Millw’ Rowe. He 
informed me, that their Lordships had granted me a hundred pounds a year, 
while I remained here, to commence from Lady Day. Went with Judge 
Sewall to the Navy & Pay Offices. 
24-- In accordance with the invitation of Mr Lane went to dine with him, 
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& received a friendly welcome. Our company consisted of Mr Danforth, 
Chipman, Chandler, Woodbury & Langdon of Portsmouth N. H. We drank 
Maderia, till we were all jolly. 

March 4,- This morning went to the Treasury & called on Mr. Rowe & 
in consequence of my representation he went with me to see Mr Robinson, 
who gave orders that I should be paid £50. He accordingly gave me an 
order on the cashier of the Bank of England. It is necessary that a man 
should be possessed of some self assurance in order to accomplish his pur- 
poses at all public offices here or else he may be neglected all his life time. 
10=- It is said that Dr. Bancroft has been taken up as accessory to John 
the Painter in setting fire to Portsmouth Dock Yard. called on Mr Wiswall, 
who has just arrived from Halifax, called on Bliss & Taylor at Gray* Inn 
& spent the evening. 

17—- Heard to day that Mr Tunnieris had arrived in Ireland from America. 
S'. Patricks’ day, multitudes of Irishmen in the streets with green in their 
hats. Went into the city & called at the NE Coffee house, where I heard 
that the states had elected Gen'. Washington, Lord protector. It being 
Mrs. Barry* benefit night, went to Covent Garden Theatre to see Shakes- 
peare® 12—— night. Mrs. Barry in the character of Viola, which she supported 
with tolerable ease. 

Last week died Sir Joshua Van Neck, said to be worth 500.000 lbs. 
sterling. He was one of the largest holders of stocks in the kingdom. Having 
the care of all the Dutch money in the Funds, he could at pleasure make 
£10.000 of a morning, only by ordering his broker to sell out, which would 
so alarm other holders, that they would in many cases also sell as fast as 
possible. When they had fallen one or two per cent., he would purchase 
back again. 
22°, Mr Chipman set out with me at 11 o’clk to purchase in Monmouth 
S*. some articles of clothing. When we arrived at our destination, we were 
shown into a room with only one window in it, through which so very small 
a portion of light was admitted, that it was almost impossible to discover 
the color of the Cloth, much less its fineness. we tried on several suits & 
at length I bought 


coat & waiscoat £3. 13. 6 
2 waits coats 3 30 
2 pair breeches 1.16.0 





£7. 11. 6 the asking price. 
He took for them £5. 5 making an abatement of £2. 6. 6 


The extent of business transacted by this man is almost incredible. He 
has fourteen or fifteen other shops, the value of each of which is not less 
than five or six thousand pounds. The owners of shops in this sort of busi- 
ness are great rogues & take every method to deceive. Dined with Judge 
Sewall & spent the evening. Present Col. Saltonstall, Lewis & H. Gray. 
The ladies went to Christ Hospital to see the boys sup, & returned not very 
well pleased. 

19.- Col. Vassall & Peter Johonnot started to day for France. Mr 
Thomas Brinley was seized with a violent fever. As it was rainy spent the 
forenoon at home. 

Mess". Murray, the Grays, & Blowers called in for a couple of hours & 
chatted about American affairs, a subject that principally engrosses our time 
& attention. Received advices that a vessel from Carolina loaded with 
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Rice & Indigo had been brought into the Clyde, the crew who were mostly 
British having risen on the Americans, & seized the ship & brought her safe 
into port. 

1*. May. This being May day, the milk men & maids walked their 
usual rounds, collecting of their customers, what they think proper to give. 
Went to Westminster & visited the several courts. During my stay at the 
King’s Bench, the master of the Rolls was proclaimed, on which the Judges 
rose & paid their compliments. 

Took a turn in S'. James Park, & there heard that Gen' Washington was 
actually dead, & that Mifflin had succeeded him. After visiting our friends 
in the Row, at 7 P. M., took leave of Mrs. Jesse where I have lived for 
eight months past, leaving in her charge a trunk containing wearing appar- 
el, a gold seal, crest & cypher, a gold emerald ring & two mourning rings, and 
went to the Crown & Bell, Holburn, for convenience in starting in the 
Stage for Buckingham, which leaves early in the morning. 
1l—~ at half past 10 went to S‘. Mary* Church Oxford to hear a univer- 
sity sermon, which is preached every Sunday morning and afternoon by one 
of the heads of the Colleges. 

The Vice Chancellor comes attended by the heads of the colleges in their 
scarlet gowns, the procters & the beadles with their maces. The person 
who preached was one that is called a Hack, that is he takes the place of 
some one else, for which he receives compensation. I must needs say, that 
in my life, I never heard such an odd discourse. He conveyed to me the 
idea of Dean Swift, as I have imagined him. His sermon instead of excit- 
ing ideas of a serious nature seemed only designed to promote laughter. 

Took places in the stage for Bath. Fare 21s. : 

At 12 arrived at Arencester, an old town near which is the seat of Lord 
Bathurst, the present Lord Chancellor.. The colors were displayed for 
Bromley Chester, who has succeeded in the election, which it is said has 
cost the parties £50,000 each. Elections now a days may be compared to 
cases in courts, where one client has gained the cause, but appears in rags, 
while his opponent, who has lost it, is quite naked. Mr Chester has been 
elected, but is in all probability ruined. 

23, Having ordered a chaise over night to be at the door at 9, at the time 
appointed, set out for Bath, the most noted place in the kingdom for dissi- 
pation. It is handsomely built of white stone so soft that it can, when first 
quarried, be sawed like wood, but when exposed to the air for some length 
of time, it becomes hard & very durable. The circus & crescent are magni- 
ficent Buildings with two noble rooms for public assemblies. The Ball 
room is one hundred feet long & highly finished. The card rooms are very 
handsome, and when the weather will not allow exercise out of doors are 
generally used by ladies & gentlemen to walk in. 

29>- aroused this morning by the chiming of the bells at the Cathedral & 
the church of S*. Mary Radcliffe & upon inquiry found it to be the anniver- 
sary of the restoration of King Charles the Second. I am very confident 
that most of the inhabitants of this place had rather see a Cromwell rule. 
While Mess™. Waldo, Barnes, Bliss & Porter were standing with me to see 
the Mayor & Corporation with a few trading companies going in procession 
to the Cathedral church to hear prayers & a sermon, who should appear but 
Mr Wiswell, who had come from Plymouth to make Mrs. Coulson a visit. 
We drank tea there & afterwards went to hear the famous Sir Harry Tre- 
lawney preach. This gentleman has an income of £2000 per year, the 
greatest part of which he distributes to support the methodistical scheme. 
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He exhorted the people in a most vehement style to repentance, but there 
was very little good sense in what he said. ‘ 

Speaking of Sir H. Trelawney, Mrs. Garnett observed that he was one 

of the handsomest men she had ever seen. I have noticed that in general, 
when the women speak of these itinerant preachers they always remark 
upon their figures & person. It is said that Sir Harry is particularly fond 
of the sisterhood. 
3*, June. This has been the most delightful day, that I have experienced 
for along time. At 12 o’clock went with Mr Danforth & Dukenfield te 
the Wells. First to the billiard room & from thence to the Pump room, 
where we drank a glass of the water. I was much grieved to see so large 
a number of Invalids, particularly young ladies. In some cases the use of 
these waters may prove beneficial, but I am inclined to think that this is 
rarely the case: if they receive any advantage, it is from the air, which is 
very pure & also from the mode of spending the time, which relieves the 
mind & disposes it to cheerfulness. Just as we were coming out, who should 
enter but Mr Dowse, dressed in his black suit, rosette, cane & jack boots. 
I must needs say that he cut a very ridiculous figure. It is not uncommon 
to come to the pump room booted, & sometimes to a public breakfast : some 
even go so far as to dance cotillions in their boots. 

A house was pointed out, which was very elegant with fine grounds sur- 
rounding, of the owner of which a singular circumstance was related. He 
had occasion to go to the Bank, & while there an old miserly looking man 
wanted one of the tellers to exchange a guinea, which he said he had re- 
ceived of him, & was of light weight, but he refused notwithstanding his 
importunity. This gentleman finding the old man in so much trouble on 
account of so small a sum, gave him a good guinea in place of that which 
was short of weight & thereupon the old man was so much pleased, that he 
cultivated his acquaintance, & at his death left him £10,000. No bad inter- 
est on his investment. ; ee 
21° Obliged to borrow an umbrella to shelter myself from the rain. It 
is an article much used here for that purpose by ladies and gentlemen. At 
Bath they are contrived in connection with a walking stick so as to be 
very handy. 

Passing over Brandon Hill, a gentleman told me that Queen Elizabeth 
when here, thought the ladies of Bristol so very homely, that to encourage 
matrimony, she ordained that every man who married a Bristol woman 
should be free of the City. Dined home alone except Mrs Allard. She 
desired me not to forget the Mayor of Monmouth" toast, which was “ God 
bless us all.” Being at a public feast, he was called upon to give a toast, & 
this, which he gave, was so outre, that it was much remarked upon. 
6=- In the morning to Church—one recently built & in elegant style 
Here we were shown a place, but by no means the uppermost seat in the syna- 
gogue. What with the size of the church, & the weakness of the Speaker* 
voice, we might as well have been at home, for not the least word could we 
hear. I dare say many satisfied themselves by the command to assemble 
themselves together—for they could not have received any edification by 
the hearing ear. In the afternoon to meeting, & heard a Mr Harrington, a 
sensible man, but possessed of rather a fanciful imagination. After giving 
out his text, he merely referred to his notes, a method much in vogue with 
dissenting parsons. 

The people of this town, who are dissenters are universally opposed to 
the measures of government & I believe it holds good with persons of this 
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sort, throughout the kingdom. There still remains the old leaven of 
Oliver* time. 

30-- This day I complete my thirtieth year of age. May Heaven grant 
me the happy sight of my native land before the return of another 
birth day. Driven by the unhappy situation of my country to seek that 
peace in a foreign clime which was denied me in my own—my anxiety, 
since I left it, words cannot express. Oh God! whatever afflictions thou 
shalt see fit to lay upon me—grant me the resolution & fortitude to support 
them manfully. 

Aug 22. reached London at 5 oclk having been absent nearly four months. 
After all there is no place so well calculated for men of leisure as the metro- 
polis. Go into the largest city out of London & you are immediately known 
& your connections & business. The same spirit and inclination for gossip 
prevails as in America, the landlords of the Inns being able to give the 
genealogy of every man in the town & the most minute occurrences of his life. 

p’. 16". rose at 8 & dressed—& at 11 called upon Mr Réwe & received 

my quarterly payment by an order on the Bank of England, which was no 
sooner presented than paid; from thence went to the N. E. Coffee house. 
Great dearth of news. It is not a little funny to observe the various squibs 
in the newspapers upon the two brothers Howes & their secret expeditions. 
25-- spent the morning at home in writing to my brother. At § past 3 
went to Mr. Sands to dine. Mess". Brown, Letchmere, Brinley, Johonnot, 
Quincey, Danforth, Rowe, H. Gray, Waterhouse & Sargent present. An 
exceedingly good dinner of fish. Madeira in abundance. As his wife was 
not at home, we made a late afternoon of it. 
Oct 18. dined at Shorter* & in the evening called on Judge Brown whose 
son has been very ill of a slow fever. attended by Dr Perkins who has 
saved the lives of many by his skill & I look upon it as a great blessing 
that he came over. He has been likewise at great pecuniary expense in 
aiding, generally refusing to receive compensation. 

I am told that several Gentlemen of the faculty belonging to this country 
have declined to receive fees from my countrymen. Looked into the N. E. 
Coffee house but could hear nothing new. Every body is grumbling for 
news from America & finding fault with men and things. 

Nov 19. Dismissed my frissieur, sent for another, but did not agree with him 
as he asked 42s. per quarter. We have rec‘ various accounts from America 
in different ways, that Gen'. Howe has defeated Mr Washington, but no 
official information as yet. Went to Lewisham, in passing through which 
somewhat late in the morning, & finding the people in general were in bed 
King James 1". inquired the name of the town, and when told said “ Long, 
lazey, lousey, lubberly Lewisham.” 

20:- Having breakfasted Col. Pickman, Mr Sargent & myself went to 
the house of Commons to hear the debates upon the king* Speech. After 
waiting some time, we made shift by paying 3s to obtain a seat. We got 
in about 1, & it was 3 o’clk before the usher of the Black rod came to ac- 
quaint the House, that his Majesty waited forthem. The Speaker preceed- 
ed by theMace bearer & followed by a number of the members attended, & 
after being gone about twenty minutes returned, and having commanded 
silence, read to the House the King Speech, which being finished, a short 
pause succeeded. 

Lord Hyde then rose & after a short speech moved the address, which 
was Seconded by Sir Gilbert Elliot. They represented the necessity of 
prosecuting the war & that the nation had nothing to fear from the other 
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powers of Europe; that the manufacturers were fully employed, & that 
Commerce had been but little injured, so that the people were abundantly 
able and could well afford to carry it on. On the part of the opposition, 
Lord Granby rose and after shewing the inexpediency of continuing the 
war & observing how little had been accomplished by the most able com- 
manders in the service during the course of three campaigns, moved an 
amendment to the usual address, praying his majesty to order an immedi- 
ate cessation of hostilities to be continued until some plan for a perpetual 
union between the mother country & its colonies could be definitely arranged. 

His motion was seconded by Geo. Johnson. Mr Butler & Hon’ Charles 
Fox joined in the discussion. The former a very rapid speaker, deals too 
much in tropes and figures ; the latter is by far the most formidable. He is 
strong & nervous in his language, but too apt to be scurrilous. 

Lord North was the last speaker, & convinced me that he was a good 
statesman & an able minister. Lord Germaine is clear & distinct in his 
expressions, but is far from being the eloquent speaker I have heard him 
described. 

Dec 2°. Last evening Lord Germaine received a letter from Sir Guy 
Carleton, acquainting him that two deserters from the Provincial Camp had 
come in with the report that Gen. Burgoyne with all his army had capitu- 
lated. The consternation of the people is very great. A general gloom 
hangs upon the countenances of every one. The town of Manchester has 
agreed to raise one thousand men & clothe them. It is almost incredible 
that people can be found so foolish, as to imagine that tenants can be had 
for the innumerable dwellings that are going up. The rage for building in 
England at this time is somewhat similar to the tulip mania in Holland. 
1778 

15. Jan. rainy. dined in Cram S‘. Spent the evening at Judge Sewall’. 
Mr Copely & lady, Mess". Clark, Pelham, Scott, & Quincey were also 
there. Strong talks prevalent about a French war. 

13-> March. at 1 went to the Wilton carpet ware house Haymarket & 
purchased a carpet 34 yds by 3 yds. for which I paid four guineas. at 2 to 
see the procession of the Lord Mayor, aldermen & common council going 
to S'. James Palace with a petition praying his Majesty to remove from his 
presence those evil counsellors, who have brought the nation to the brink 
of destruction by carrying on a most ruinous & destructive war with Ame- 
rica. The rumor of a war with France is every moment gaining ground. 
Stocks which are the great barometer as indicating the feeling of the nation 
have been falling for the past fortnight. Yesterday they went down to 59, 
which is two per cent lower, than they were known to drop during the 
whole of the last war. 


Nore.—Mr. Oxnard remained in England until the 30th of April, 1785, 
when he took passage at London for Halifax, arriving there on the 8th of 
June. 

During his stay in England his diary, principally of personal incidents, ‘ 
with occasional allusions to public matters, was with few intermissions regu- 
larly kept. 

; He remained in Halifax until Jan. 1786, when he returned to the United 
tates. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF GEORGIA, AND SIR ALEXANDER 
CUMING’S EMBASSY TO THE CHEROKEES. 


A paper read in substance before the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, 
February, 1872, by Samurnt G. Drake, A.M. 


BEForE proceeding to give an account of the labors of Sir Alexander 
Cuming, it is proposed to notice briefly the country since known as Georgia. 
Of the tribes of Indians scattered over it, the Cherokees were, at the time 
it was taken possession of by the English, the principal. In the year 1733, 
when Gen. Oglethorp brought his colony there, he was received by the 
Lower Creeks, then consisting of eight tribes or clans, delegates from all of 
which were in attendance on the landing of the first colonists. These wel- 
comed the English, and gave them all the land in their country except what 
they themselves used. This was the usual custom of the Indians every- 
where, north as well as south, and establishes the fact, that before Europeans 
taught the aborigines the value of land, they placed no such importance upon 
it as we do; for they used it only while it afforded them game and a few 
other natural means of living. When these failed they abandoned it, and it 
was free for others to possess. Hence it will be perceived that the limits 
assigned to a tribe or nation of Indians were very uncertain. Territory 
was often, if not generally, acquired by one tribe dispossessing another. 
Rivers, mountains, &c., became boundaries, because they were natural 
defences as well. 

We are informed by one of the most elaborate writers on the Cherokees 
and their country, Mr. James Adair, who had lived among the Cherokees 
forty years, namely, from 1735 to 1775, that “their country was in latitude 
34 deg. north, 340 miles north-west of ‘Charlestown ;’ 140 miles W. S. W. 
from the Katahba nation, and almost 200 to the north of the Muskohge or 
Creek country. They were settled on nearly an east and west course, about 
140 miles in length from the lower towns where fort Prince George stands, 
to the late unfortunate Fort Loudon [on the southerly bank of the 
Tennessee, opposite Tellico]. They were a very numerous and potent 
nation forty years ago ; had sixty-four towns and villages. And according to 
the most intelligent old traders of that time, they amounted to 6000 fighting 
men.” This author having taken it into his head that these Indians were 
one of the “lost ten tribes of Israel,” finds, or fancies he finds a Hebrew root 
in almost every word of their language; while we doubt not that with quite 
as much plausibility it might be made to appear that the Sandwich Islanders, 
New-Zealanders, or any of the nations of Polynesia are descended from 
the Cherokees. 

The Cherokees were divided into upper, middle, and lower towns. The 
upper and middle towns were almost constantly at war with the northern 
Indians, while the lower towns were at war with other tribes on their 
borders, as the Muskogees, Catawbas, &c. Thus they were continually 
*wasted away, insomuch that at the close of the French war in 1760, they 
numbered but about 2300, which is Major Rogers’s estimate. As late as 
1795, they occupied 43 towns, and the number of warriors is put down at 
2500. When Mr. Imlay collected his valuable materials on the south-west, 
he placed the country of the Cherokees “between the Great Bend of 
Tenasee, and the ridge of hills called the Allegany mountains, the western 
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limits of Georgia, and the eastern branches of the Mobile,” and estimated 
them the same as Major Rogers had done. 

The Cherokee country was one of the finest in the world. When Dr. 
Morse visited it in 1822, by order of the United States government, he re- 
marked,—* Although large tracks have been purchased by our government 
of this tribe, at different times, their territory is now supposed to comprise 
10,000,000 acres, sufficient to fill a space 150 miles by 100 wide; which is 
larger than the three states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut united.” And such was the country upon which the eye of cupidity 
rested, nor could it ever be diverted, by Christian or other considerations, 
until its owners were driven from it at the point of the bayonet a few years 
later; when they had not only been taught by us the value of their land, 
how to use it by becoming cultivators of its soil, and thus depend on it for 
support ! 

In this connection one can hardly forbear making a few remarks respect- 
ing the materials for a history of Georgia; as we find almost nothing re- 
specting that territory prior to the arrival of General Oglethorp with his 
company of emigrants, collected mainly from the debtors’ prisons of the 
metropolis of the British empire. We have indeed histories of Georgia, 
and historical collections concerning that State. Into these one naturally 
looks for the earliest notice of the territory; but he looks only to be dis- 
appointed. 

Whatever of history there was of Georgia before the setting out of Ogle- 
thorp would very properly be narrated in a history of South Carolina. But 
from Montgomery to Simms we have nothing new throwing light on the 
ante-Oglethorp times. The former author published in 1717, and the latter 
in 1859. As an apology for Montgomery it may be mentioned that his 
work does not pretend to be a regular history: yet its title may lead the 
reader to expect more than its author intended; reminding us of the old 
author who, in the preface to his work, cautioned the reader not to expect 
too much, lest it should prove to be like a mean structure with lofty and 
elegant portals. 

To commence the history of Georgia with the colony under Oglethorp, 
would be extremely like beginning the history of New-England, jumping 
over all the early voyages and other transactions which led to its settle- 
ment. The general himself refers to previous transactions of a deeply 
interesting character. In his address immediately after his arrival (in 1733) 
he says,— “There was a time, when every day brought fresh advices of 
murders, ravages, and burnings.” The historian of Georgia is expected, at 
least, to refer to these matters. 

The principal object of this paper is to detail an early embassy to the 
country of the Cherokee Indians; the chief authority for which is a MS. 
written by Sir Alexander Cuming, Bart., in the year 1755, the ambassador 
himself. This MS. came into the writer’s hands by purchase from a Lon- 
don bookseller. Accompanying it was a paper, stating that it once belonged 
to the great Shaksperian scholar, Isaac Read, Esq., from whom it passed 
into the keeping of George Chalmers, Esq., best known in this country by 
his great work,—“ The Political Annals of the United Colonies,” §c., a stout 
quarto, London, 1780. 

Sir Alexander Cuming, Bart., was a son of a gentleman of the same 
name and title, and was probably born at the paternal seat of the Cumings, 
of Culter, in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, about the year 1692. His father 
was created a baronet, Feb. 28, 1695, and was succeeded in the baronetcy 
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by this son. He was designed for the profession of law, and spent some 
time in its practice in his native Scotland. How he came connected with 
the affairs of Georgia, does not fully appear; possibly through the agency 
of Sir Robert Montgomery his countryman. Certain it is, however, that 
up to the year 1732, the tract of country since Georgia was a wilderness 
waste, with the Spaniards on its southerly and the French on its westerly 
borders. These were using every effort to monopolize the Indian trade, and 
had been very successful. Notwithstanding the treaty of peace signed at 
Seville, Oct. 28, 1729, between the English, French and Spaniards, it 
scarcely amounted to a truce. However it was thought a favorable time to 
establish a trade among the Cherokees, and to secure them to the English 
interest. To effect this very important object, Sir Alexander Cuming was 
sent over as an ambassador in 1730; and from certain passages in his MS. it 
would seem that the affair was kept secret until his return, as no account is 
found of his preparation or departure upon the service, although arrange- 
ments had probably been made for it as early as 1728. It would seem also 
frém the same source, that the stupendous financial projects of John Law 
had caused a great panic in England, inasmuch as those projects were for 
the advancement of the French nation in its strides towards universal em- 
pire ; so much feared and dreaded for a considerable period by a large class 
in England. As an offset to this gigantic scheme of Law, the great South 
Sea Company was set on foot. In this Sir Alexander became interested, 
but to what extent he does not state; but his connection with it, judging 
from what he does say, did not improve his fortune. He tells us, that in 
the year 1719, he was “ unvoluntarily called from his business of the law 
of Scotland in order to examine the nature of those principles which were 
formed by John Law to aggrandize the power of France, and to set her up 
above that of all other nations upon the face of the globe. The principles 
then recommended by him had so intoxicating an effect as to create an epi- 
demical distemper which seemed to turn the heads of all Europe, and occa- 
sioned the budding forth of several lesser schemes which proved the ruin 
of many thousands here in England.” Among the “lesser schemes” was 
that already mentioned, usually known‘as the South Sea Bubble. Although 
Sir Alexander does not acknowledge himself one of the victims of that 
great swindle, it is pretty evident that he was; and although he writes like 
an honest man, it is pretty clear that he was somewhat visionary ; asserting 
at one time that by proper management, the Cherokee country would pay 
the national debt of England in twenty years. But before he broached this 
scheme he seems to have had another, which may be best understood by 
presenting it in his own words; premising that for six years he appears to 
have been floundering in the John Law scheme and the South Sea Bubble, 
which bring his history to midsummer 1725. “ And then,” he says, “ it 
became requisite to pursue the notions I had acquired, and to extend my 
views to remedy the inconveniencies which Law’s schemes had promoted, 
and procured. The settlement of a college in Bermudas seemed to me the 
most rational way to stem the torrent of that stream which was then issuing 
forth from France to overflow all our settlements on the continent of Ame- 
rica.” Sir Alexander’s argument for this college was, that by it “the native 
Indians being instructed and taught a veneration for the customs, man- 
ners and laws of our country, they would be the properest instruments 
to secure their countrymen to our interest against the French, our most 
powertul enemies.” The question may very likely have occurred to some 
of the well informed of that day, where Sir Alexander would obtain his 
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Indian students, for there were no Indians in Bermuda, and we are told by the 
early voyagers to the Island, that there never were any on the island, or none 
when discovered. Hence it doubtless seemed preposterous to go into the wil- 
derness of America to procure scholars to be educated some hundreds of miles 
off in the ocean. Yet, however preposterous this scheme was, it seems to 
have been a favorite one with others as well as with Sir Alexander; for it 
appears that an expedition actually sailed for that object, under the leader- 
ship of Dean Berkely, in September, 1728; but it soon returned, not able to 
overcome the obstacles it encountered. The Dean was more successful the 
following year, when he came to Rhode Island. Although it does not appear 
that Sir Alexander’s college “notion” met with much if any favor, yet his 
friends were inclined to do something for him ; and accordingly he was re- 
commended to the Ministry as a suitable gentleman for governor of Bermudas. 
This recommendation was by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Islay, his Grace the 
Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, “ backed in a very emphatical manner by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Paul Metheuin, the most distinguished Knight of the Round 
Table upon the revival of the order of the Knights of the Bath.” [Sir Paul 
was treasurer of the king’s household. ] 

Notwithstanding this high recommendation Sir Alexander did not secure 
the place, and how he was employed for the next two years does not appear, 
but upon the accession of George II. (1727) to the throne he appealed 
directly to him, reminding him that his [Sir Alexander’s] father had on a 
certain time saved the life of his majesty. The king, in acknowledgment of 
the circumstance, ordered the secretary at war to notify him when any va- 
cancy happened that was suitable for this applicant. This was about two 
years before the embassy to the Cherokees was undertaken, and hence the 
conclusion is arrived at, that Sir Alexander’s appointment was in consequence 
of the circumstance just alluded to. 

We do not find in our examination of documents any notice of the depar- 
ture of Sir Alexander and his party ; but of his arrival in the Cherokee coun- 
try and subsequent transactions, there is a minute account, which it is now 
proposed to sketch. ‘That no record is found of the sailing of the embassy 
may be accounted for upon the hypothesis that it was secretly undertaken 
for apparent reasons then existing. News had reached England, that about 
the middle of March, 1729, an army of Carolinians, consisting of 100 white 
men and 100 Indians, had killed thirty-two Yomassee Indians and a fryar, 
burnt their town, and driven others into the castle at St. Augustine ; that 
an alliance was formed between the Creeks and Cherokees against the Eng- 
lish, and that in this aspect of affairs the English traders did not dare to 
resume their business among them. This was the state of things when Sir 
Alexander Cuming arrived in “Charles Town.” Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, he left that place for the interior, on the 13th of March, 1730, and in 
ten days arrived at Keeakwee, 300 miles from Charleston. By the way he 
learned that the Cherokees were governed by seven Mother Towns :—These 
were Tannassie, Kettooah, Ustenary, Telliquo, Estootowie, Keyowee, and 
Noyohee. These towns had each their king, but at this time the kings of 
but three of the towns were alive, namely, those of Tannasee in the upper 
settlements ; of Kettooah in the middle; and of Ustenary in the lower. 
Besides a king, or head man, each town had a head warrior. 

On the 3d of April, Sir Alexander was at Telliquo with his company, 
which consisted of ewe Wiggan, Ludovick Grant, Samuel Brown, Wil- 
lifm Cooper, Agnus Macpherson, Martin Kane, David Dowie, George 
Hunter, George Chicken, Lacklain Mackbain, Francis Baver, and Joseph 
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Cooper, all British subjects. Here, at this time and place, Moytoy (of 
Telliquo) was chosen emperor over the whole Cherokee nation, and unlim- 
ited power was conferred upon him. 

When Sir Alexander had arrived ata point about 100 miles from Charles- 
ton, he was informed by a Capt. Russel, that for two years the French had 
been endeavoring to seduce the Lower Cherokees to their interests; that 
one Whitehead, a native of Paris, was the French agent. But here our 
documents take us a step back, in the detail of Sir Alexander’s journey in 
the Indian country. It was about five o’clock in the afternoon that he 
set out from Mr. James Kinloch’s plantation at New Gilmorton, being 23 
miles from Charles Town. He was attended by Mr. George Chicken, be- 
sides Alexander Muckele, Aaron Cheesbrook, and Powel, pack-horse men; 
but the pack-horse men having got drunk, and overturned the baggage, these 
were left behind, and Sir Alexander proceeded with only Mr. Chicken and 
Mr. George Hunter, and lay that night at Mr. Alexander Kinlock’s house 
at Wampee, 14 miles from his brother James’s. On the 14th the party 
reached Mr. Neilson’s, about 20 miles from their last named place. During 
this day’s march Sir Alexander employed much of it in searching for springs, 
ponds and minerals. The 15th they made 35 miles, and stopped at the 
house of Mr. Coxe. Here Sir Alexander met Mr. William Cooper, a bold 
man well skilled in the Cherokee language, who engaged to meet him on the 
next day, and attend him to the Cherokee mountains. March 16, they 
reached Capt. Russel’s before mentioned, but 10 miles from their stopping 
place ; having spent much time in search of curiosities. Among those dis- 
covered was a cave. They went intoit. Mr. Hunter, Mr. Chicken and Mr. 
Coxe made marks to show that they had been there ; and Sir Alexander cut 
upon a stone on the left hand of it “ Kine Georce IL., of Great Britain, 
wrote by S.A. C.” He also discovered some iron stone, which was one 
great end of his going in person to the mountains, not being able to depend 
upon the truth of any report he had heard in Carolina. Here his drunken 
pack-horse men came up. Two of those he discharged, and hired James 
Anderson in place of them. The 17th, more iron ore was discovered. On 
examining it Mr. Hunter found it yielded one third iron. Here Joseph 
Fairclough told Sir Alexander, privately, of a discovery he had made of 
copper, about 450 miles from the Catarba nation, and offered to conduct him 
to it, but Sir Alexander said his intent in going to the Cherokee mountains was 
more than answered by the discoveries already made, besides the getting 
roots for the bites of snakes: so he proceeded to Beaver Creek, and en- 
camped under a tree some 18 miles from Capt. Russel’s. 

March 18. After procuring several roots for the cure of the bites of 
snakes the party went on to the Congarees, where they again encamped un- 
der a tree, distance about 20 miles. Here happened something remarka- 
ble: Capt. How, a chief of the Cartaba nation, by his manner towards Sir 
Alexander, whom Sir A. had made his friend, ordered his men to salute 
him with feathers, said they would dance round him all night, and 
would make him a present of all their skins; but understanding that the 
dancing would disturb, instead of gratifying Sir Alexander, he ordered his 
men to desist, and withdrew and shot a turkey for his supper. 

March 19. William Cooper returned according to promise, but Sir Alex- 
ander was plagued because Mr. Chicken had taken away his guide to catch 
a runaway horse, by which a great part of the morning was lost: so he left 
Mr. Chicken and Mr. Hunter and the pack-horse men behind at the 18 mile 
Branch, and proceeded with William Cooper only to Hollow Creek branch, 
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being 30 or 35 miles from Congerees. The following day they went to 
Ninety-six Mile Swamp, where William Cooper’s horse was found lame. 
It rained heavily all night, while they had only trees for shelter; the wolves 
making the most hideous howls all about them. Thus ended the 20th of 
March, on which they had journeyed 38 or 40 miles. On the 21st they 
reached Long Cane (now in Abbeville county, S. C.), 30 or 35 miles. This 
day William Cooper killed a buffalo, a viper, a fox squirrel, and wounded 
three wolves. These attacked their great dog, and were not beaten off till 
they had nearly killed him, tearing out part of his entrails. On the way Sir 
Alexander found some small stones which shined like gold, and passed Mar- 
rowbone Creek, where a Cherokee the last year killed the Cheekipaw by 
Mr. Weekly’s side. [Who Mr. Weekly was, does not appear. ] 

March 22. They reached Boggy Gully, 36 or 40 miles from Long Cane, 
and encamped in the woods; having as usual examined the country for 
minerals and other curiosities by the way. From this point they went to 
Keeowee, which they reckoned 20 miles [in the present county of Pendle- 
ton]. Here Sir Alexander learned more particulars respecting the hostile 
disposition of the Cherokees; especially the Lower Towns; that the Lower 
Creeks were in the French interest, and were exerting themselves to seduce 
the Cherokees to join them; that but a month before those emissaries had 
gone to receive presents from the French, and upon their return it was 
expected that the Cherokees would join them against the English. A great 
number of the Indians were assembled in their Council-House here at this 
time. Among these Sir Alexander was resolved to make a bold push. So 
at night he entered their Council-House, where were above three hundred 
of them. . Surprised at the audacity of the stranger, who demanded their 
acknowledgment of the king of England’s authority over them and their 
country, they at once submitted, and said they would obey him in every- 
thing: Sir Alexander called them to make this submission on their knees, 
protesting that if they violated this promise they would become no people: 
a submission they never made before either toGod or man. Sir Alexander, 
upon this great event, ordered expresses to be sent through the whole Che- 
rokee nation, directing that three head men should meet him at Nequassee on 
the 3d of April, where he proposed to be on his return from the mountains: 
That these head men should bring full power from the three settlements that 
what had been promised should be performed. The Indian traders at Ne- 
quassee who were eye-witnesses, and Joseph Cooper the interpreter, having 
declared that whag they heard and saw done that night, was so incredible, 
that they would not have believed it possible had they not seen it them- 
selves ; that nobody in Carolina would believe their report to be true, for 
that he (the interpreter) declared that if he had known what Sir Alexander 
was going to do, he would not have dared to enter the council-house that 
night, nor would the traders have ventured to witness the proceedings; 
believing that none of them could have got out alive; but the Indians 
being taken by surprise, and amazed at the manner of Sir Alexander, at 
once submitted to whatever he demanded. He stood up in the midst of 
them and made his speech through the interpreter ; and though armed with 
three cases of pistols, a gun and a sword under his great coat, it is not re- 
ported that he flourished any of these to awe the savages. 

As there was a possibility that he might not live to return to England, 
to report his successes, Sir Alexander drew up a declaration of the whole pro- 
ceedings, to be sent to his majesty in case any accident might happen to him. 
This declaration was witnessed by himself, Joseph Cooper, interpreter ; 
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Ludovick Grant, Joseph Barker, Gregory Haines, David Jenkinson, Thomas 
Goodale, William Cooper, guide ; William Hutton, and John Biles. Dated 
May 23, 1729-30, at Keeowee. 

On March 24, Sir Alexander went on 12 miles to Occounny. [Oconee 
is a town on the river of the same name, the north main branch of the 
Alatamaha.] Here he slept at Mr. Dawie’s, an Indian trader; and observed 
that a solemnity was acting in the council-house, about creating a new king. 
On the 25th he proceeded through Keeowee, Chattoogah, Tucharreehee, the 
Clay-pits, and lay at old Estatoway. Here he made a friend of the head 
warrior. His discoveries this day quite surprised him [but he does not record 
what they were]. From Estoway [sic] he proceeded on the 26th of March, 
to Nooulfkah, where he made a friend of Hercules [an Indian powow or 
medicine man]; got the secret of his several roots for distempers; met on 
the way the conjuror Toogabow, and made a friend of him; then went by 
Echvey to Neguassee, where he met Telloquoluftokay, and made a friend 
of him ; thence to Joree, where he passed the night. [Jore is one of the 
Cherokee mountains.] Here he met Cwsar’s brother, who discovered the 
Indian’s plot to massacre the English [in 1715? See Mills’s S. C., 487-8]; 
“with him he had some talk. At this place Sir Alexander discovered a 
transparent stone. 

March 27, the party left Joree, passed through Tamauchly, and thence to 
Tassetchee, being 40 miles. This day’s journey was over the steep moun- 
tains of Joree: here Sir Alexander made the two head warriors and the 
conjuror his friends, and spoke about their accompanying him to England. 
The night following happened the most terrible thunder, lightning and rain; 
insomuch that the like never happened before in the memory-of any of 
them : here their great conjuror told Sir Alexander that he knew he was 
come among them to rule, and that their whole nation must do whatever he 
bid them. [It is elsewhere intimated that this fearful tempest was very 
opportune, and was turned to good account by Sir Alexander, with the aid 
of the conjuror.] On the 28th of March he was within 3 miles of Beaver- 
dams, where he spent the night; Ludovick Grant, and his guide, William 
‘Cooper, being with him. This day he discovered some iron stone at two 
different places. 

March 29, they proceeded over the mountains, drank some of the water 
on the top of the high Ooneekaway mountain, near which was a large tree 
‘ealled the poisoned pear. From the top of this mountain to Telliquo is a 
descent of about 12 miles. They reached Telliquo in te afternoon; saw 
the petrifying cave; a great many enemy’s scalps brought in and put upon 
poles at the warrior’s doors ; made a friend of the great Moytoy, and Jacob 
the conjuror. Moytoy told Sir Alexander, that it was talked among the 
several towns last year, that they intended to make him emperor over the 
whole ; but now it must be whatever Sir Alexander pleased. 

March 30, leaving William Cooper at Great 'Telliquo, to take care of his 
lame horse, Sir Alexander took with him only Ludovick Grant to go to 
Great Tannassy, a town pleasantly situated on a branch of the Mississippi, 
16 miles from Great Talliquo. [It is not easy to see by any of the maps to 
which we have access, how there could be any water course where Sir Alex- 
ander now was with Mississippi.] The path was said to be lined with ene- 
mies, yet they met with no accident. Here Sir Alexander met with Mr. 
Wiggan, the complete linguist ; saw fifteen enemies’ scalps brought in by 
the Tannassy warriors ; made a friend of the king of Tannassy, and ‘made 
‘him do homage to George II. on his knee. The same night returned to 
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Great Telliquo ; was particularly distinguished by Moytoy in the Council- 
house ; the Indians singing and dancing about him, and stroked his head 
and body over with eagles’ tails. After this Moytoy and Jacob the conjuror 
decided to present Sir Alexander with the crown of Tannassy. 

From Telliquo he proceeded on March 31, with Moytoy, Jacob the con- 
juror, the bearer of eagles’ tails, and a throng of other Indians, and lay in 
the woods at night between 20 and 30 miles distant. April 1, they reached 
Tassetchee, above 30 miles from their last encampment. Here the Indians 
of the place agreed to what had been done in relation to the crown of Tan- 
nassy, declaring that it was an emblem of universal sovereignty over the 
Cherokee nation. The next day, April 2, they proceeded to Joree, with 
increased numbers, particularly by the warriors and conjuror of Tasset- 
chee. The journey lay over several steep mountains, near 40 miles. 
When about a mile from Joree, Sir Alexander was met by Mr. George 
Chicken, Mr. Hunter, and several English traders on horseback, who 
conducted him to the town. Here the head warrior of Joree had procured 
him a specimen of iron ore which he had obtained from a steep craggy moun- 
tain, six miles from there. This the warrior had promised when Sir Alex- 
ander passed through the place previously, but nobody expected he would 
perform it; but the warrior said he would, though his death should follow 
thereupon. [There was no doubt a superstition prevailing among the 
Indians that no one could ascend that mountain and return alive. ] 

April 3. This morning they went to Nequassee, being 5 miles from 
Joree, with an increased retinue. Here the Indians gathered from all parts, 
agreeably to notice to do so, expressed from Keeowee. This was a day of 
the greatest solemnity ever seen in the country: There was singing, danc- 
ing, feasting, speeches, the creation of Moytoy emperor; a declaration of 
their resigning their crown, eagles’ tails, scalps, as emblems of their owning 
King George’s sovereignty, at the desire of Sir Alexander Cuming, in whom 
absolute power was placed, without which he could not be answerable to 
his majesty for their conduct. This submission he caused them to make on 
their knees. Then Sir Alexander caused a paper to be drawn up detailing 
the event, which was witnessed by himself, Eleazar Whiggam, Ludovick 
Grant, Samuel Brown, William Cooper, Agnus Mackferson, David Dowie, 
Francis Beaver, Lachban Macbain, George Hunter, George Chicken, and 
Joseph Cooper, interpreter, besides the Indians [whose names are not given ]. 

The next day, April 5, Sir Alexander went to Nooulfkah, attended only 
by William Cooger and George Hunter, leaving George Chicken to follow. 
Here he received roots of all kinds, which had ever been held as the greatest 
secrets by the Indians. He then went to Chattoogay and lay at the house 
of Joseph Cooper’s mother: on the 6th, they went to Ookunny [since 
Oconee ], where Sir Alexander found a house ready built to receive him. 
The king or head man here was called the mankiller, being the same made 
king at Ookunny (the same with the king of Keeowkee), and the prince of 
Tomassy. They came to Sir Alexander and presented him with two eagles 
tails, and on their knees paid homage to King George II. The same night 
they got to Keeowee, having looked for mines and minerals on the way. 
This is the last town of the lower settlements of the Cherokee nation. Six 
chiefs whom Sir Alexander had chosen accompanied him; selected with 
Moytoy’s consent as evidences of what had taken place; Mr. Hunter, Mr. 
Chicken, and the pack-horse men, made up the rest of the company. This 
town (Keowee) is about 200 miles from Great Tannassy, and about 300 
from Charles Town; but by reason of the mountains Tannassy is recorded 
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as far distant as Charles Town. This night they all lay at Twenty-three 
Mile-Creek. 

April 8, Sir Alexander left the Indians and baggages to proceed to Charles 
Town at leisure, and lay at Mulberry Creek, with Mr. George Chicken, and 
William Cooper, the guide, being about 40 miles from their last encampment. 
The following night they lay at Salloodee river, 48 miles from Mulberry 
Creek. April 10, they lay at Congerees, 38 or 40 miles from Mulberry 
Creek. The 11th, they lay at Capt. Russel’s, commonly said to be 35 miles, 
but is rather 40 from Congerees. The 12th, they reached Arisque’s, dis- 
tant from Capt. Russel’s 60 miles. 

April 13, went to breakfast with Mr. Chicken at his mother’s house; 
thence to Mr. Kinloch’s, a gentleman of the council ; dined with Mr. Mid- 
dleton, president, acting as governor; drank tea at Mrs. Johnson’s, called in 
at Mr. Gadsden’s, and lay that night at Charles Town. 

The chiefs which Sir Alexander had chosen to accompany him to England 
he left on the road in the care of Mr. Hunter, who reached Mr. Kinloch’s 
with them the 19th, 23 miles from Charles Town. It was hereabouts they 
met with the warrior Ounakannowie, a friend of theirs who had just come 
from the Kettarba nation. He desired to accompany them, and Sir Alexander 
consented, but several others who were with Ounakannowie he declined to 
admit into the company. The names of the six chiefs were, Oukah Ulah 
(that is the king that is to be), the head warrior of Tassetchee, a man of 
great power and interest, who has a right to be a king; Skallelockee, or 
Kettagustah (or prince), Tathtowie, the third warrior, and Collannah, a 
fourth warrior ; and from Tannassie, the remotest town of the country, he 
took Clogoittah and Oukanach, warriors, because the people in Carolina 
believed it was not possible to travel the length of Tannassie and back again 
in less than three months, whereas the time that Sir Alexander had limited 
himself to do it in, was from March 13 to April 20; the distance being 500 
miles. 

The six chiefs above named, with Sir Alexander, went on board the Fox 
man of war, on the 4th of May. Moytoy would have accompanied them, but 
owing to the sickness of his wife was prevented. The Fox, Capt. Arnold, 
sailed in company with the Garland, Capt. Anson [afterwards Lord Anson?}, 
on the day appointed, and arrived at Dover, June 5, after the remarkable 
short passage of one month and one day. The same night Sir Alexander 
arrived by post at London. The Indians were brought up in the ship. 

In the mean time Sir Alexander communicated with the secretary of 
state, and the latter with the king, who ordered that Sir Alexander and 
the Indians should be present at an installation which had been appoint- 
ed to take place on the 18th of June, ensuing, which was accordingly ar- 
ranged, and on the 22d, Sir Alexander was introduced to his majesty, and 
upon his knee, in presence of the Court, declared the full power he had 
received; the Indian chiefs all kneeling at the same time: Sir Alex- 
ander laying the crown of the Cherokee nation at his majesty’s feet, with 
the five eagles’ tails as an emblem of his majesty’s sovereignty, and four 
scalps of Indian enemies ; all which his majesty was graciously pleased to 
accept of. 

As the speech of the Indian orator on the occasion, and the treaty made 
at the time are in print, they do not require to be produced in this article. 
Before their introduction to the king, they had been conducted on the usual 
rounds of the city,—to the tower, where they saw the crown-jewels, the 
coronation-robes, and other curiosities. ‘To these the chief alluded in his 
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speech to the king. How they passed their time for nearly another month, 
particulars are scanty. The treaty was concluded on the 7th of September, 
in Whitehall, and they returned to Dover in the beginning of October, and 
immediately sailed for their own country in the same ship which had brought 
them over. 

There were not wanting at the time those scribblers for the public prints 
who were prepared to make the most of any odd affairs to gratify their 
natural propensity for ridicule. One denominated the chief of the Indians: 
“High and mighty Sagamore of the Cherokees, whose dress was an officer’s 
blue coat with white metal buttons, and this with a laced hat and other 
martial accoutrements, made him look as soldierly as the late King of 
Sweden, having as many scarifications on his swarthy face as there are bars 
in a gridiron ; wrought first with a sharp instrument, then inlaid with gun- 
powder, to add terribility to his awful visage.” 

“They had severally the honour to kiss the hands of his Majesty, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Duke. The Indian King had on a scarlet jacket, 
but all the rest were naked, except an apron about their middles, and a 
horse’s tail hung down behind. Their faces, shoulders, &c. were painted 
and spotted with red, blue & green. They had bows in their hands & 
painted feathers in their heads.” 

* In another paragraph is found a severe cut at the sycophantic manner in 
which people cringe about and fawn upon royalty :—“Our citizens were not 
a little pleased to see so great a potentate as his Indian majesty is said to 
be, appear more like a heathen philosopher than a pagan Prince, as if he 
affected to show the world a true copy of a primitive king, surrounded by 
no fawning courtiers, to secrete aims from the public; no cringing sycophants 
to tickle his ears with flattery whilst they picked his pockets; no guards for 
the security of his person ; looking as fearless and unconcerned as if he had 
nothing to protect him but the Love and Loyalty of his subjects. Nor was 
his presence, tho’ distinguished by no costly badges or embellishments, 
inconsistent with his royal dignity. He had much sagacity in his looks and 
majesty in his deportment tho’ his shirt and skin happened to be much of a 
color.” . 

We hear nothing of Sir Alexander in connection with the Indian delega- 
tion after the introduction to the king. When they learned that he was not 
to return with them to Carolina they expressed much disappointment ; 
indicating that he may have made them a promise to do so. And whether 
he ever returned to America is not known, although from some circumstances 
and intimations it seems probable that he did; for in a schedule of his effects 
drawn up in 1755, he mentions property in South Carolina, as houses, an 
“uninhabited island” which he bought of one Mr. Hill, a merchant there, 
and which island he named Hilkiah, for which he paid £100 sterling: 
observing that he named it Hilkiah, from the appearance of two eagles at 
the time of purchase. [Whether this island was afterward called 
“Cumming’s Point,” and had a fortification on it in 1780, near Charleston, 
is not known. | 

In this connection we will narrate all we have been able to learn 
concerning Sir Alexander Cuming, not before given. And as already 
remarked, we hear nothing of him after the embarkation of the Cherokees, 
until by his MS. before us, he reports himself a prisoner in the Poultry 
Compter, and says he was removed to the Compter from the Fleet. How 
long he was a prisoner in the latter he makes no mention, nor is there 
anything by which we can determine how or when he gained his liberty, if at 
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all; but we know that in 1755 he had been confined nearly two years, during 
which time he was prevented taking the benefit of the act of insolvency, from 
the want of his papers; yet from a schedule drawn up from his memory, he 
seems to have had interests in numerous properties in various places, and 
affirms that his means are sufficient to pay all his honest debts, were he 
allowed his liberty. And at this point we must close our notice of him with 
the remark, that there probably is not a monument of any name or nature, 
in South Carolina or Georgia, that there ever lived such a man as Sir 
Alexander Cuming, Bart., unless the Point before mentioned be an exception. 
And it may be further remarked, that in the Gazetteer of Georgia we find 
the counties in that state are named for the distinguished men connected 
with its history, generally ; yet in one or two instances counties appear to 
be named for persons who, it may be, never had heard of the State of Georgia. 
To this Gazetteer (printed in 1829) are. appended brief biographies of 
Georgians considered the most eminent by the compiler. How it happened 
that a post-village has, within a few years, been called “Cumming,” is un- 
known to the writer. It is in Forsyth co., 109 miles N. W. from Milledgeville. 
There is also a railroad station named Cumming, in the same state, 57 miles 
from Augusta. It is not thought that these places were thus named with 
any reference to Sir Alexander Cuming. In the map accompanying the 
Gazetteer, such is the scarcity of Indian names upon it, that a stranger might 
be led to suppose that the country was never occupied by the Indians. 
Were Indian names looked upon as a blemish? or were they discarded that 
they should not remind the present lords of the soil how they came by it? 

Like all aborigines, the Cherokees were cruel in war, and had been in 
frequent collisions with the Carolinians, but how often would it be found 
that the Indians were the first transgressors? We know from the history 
of our own times, that in a majority of cases in which blood has been 
shed, the white neighbors of the Indians were the aggressors. And yet 
they (the Indians) have always been ready to fight our battles. No less 
than five hundred Cherokee warriors fought on the side of independence in 
the war of the revolution. In the late southern rebellion, the expatriated 
Cherokees beyond the Mississippi were entirely surrounded by their 
rebellious neighbors, and it was next to impossible for them to remain 
neutral, yet a good number of them continued loyal to the end. 

I have already alluded to the manner in which the Cherokees were 
driven from their country, and it is not proposed to expatiate on that 
painful subject at this time. Yet there will always be associated with their 
name a reflection, and a feeling in every humane breast, that their expatriation 
was a crime as nefarious as ever any one people committed against another. 
It was a crime precisely like one which any state might commit against 
another, because that state had strength to overpower the other. The 
Cherokees were advancing in civilization; they had become farmers, ° 
mechanics, and proficients in many useful arts as well as their neighbors ; 
but these acquisitions, it would seem, only made those neighbors more 
avaricious, and more determined on their ruin. They were even becoming, 
I may say they had become, literary: they prepared and printed school 
books, published newspapers in their own language, and with an alphabet of 
the invention of one of their own people ; which alphabet was, and still is, 
an invention challenging the admiration of the learned world. 

The wrong to which allusion has been made, was a crime which will 
never be forgotten or forgiven, and its perpetrators have gone, many of them, 
and the rest will go, down to their graves in infamy ; and the believer in 
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retributive justice may point to the “Marcu To THE SEA” as a warning or 
foreshadowing of one of more terrible desolation, when that colossus, armed 
with iron hands and leaden feet, shall fully vindicate the law of justice, and 
the equal rights of man. 


NOTES ON SHIP-BUILDING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Communicated by Capt. Geo. Henry PrEBxz, U.S. N. 
Concluded from page 29. 


Vessels of War built in, and about Boston, Mass., from 1776 to 1872, 
inclusive ; also, Vessels purchased in Boston, for the U.S. 
Navy Department, from 1861 to 1871, inclusive. 


BUILT IN BOSTON. 


1776.—Hancock 32 guns. Captured by the Rainbow 40, and brig Victor, 
1777. 

1776.—Boston (2d) 24. Captured at Charleston, S. C., 1780. 

1797.—ConstitutT10on 44. Commonly called “Old Ironsides,” 1576 tons 
old measurement, 1335 tons new measurement; displacement 2,200. 
Launched Oct. 21,1797. Original cost $302,917. Often repaired and 
rebuilt on the original model, and was in service for many years, and 
until 1871 at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, as quarters for midshipmen. 
In 1871, she was towed to Philadelphia, where she is now (1872) “Larp 
UP.” ; 

1798.—WaRREN 20, 385 tons, original cost $34,702. Sold in Boston, in 
1801, for $19,747. 

1798.—HERALD 18, 279 tons, original cost $47,780. Sold in Boston, in 
1801, for $17,848. 

1798.—PicKERING 14, 187 tons, brig, original cost $32,116. Lost at sea 
in 1800, with all on board, while in command of Lieut. B. Hillar, having 
sailed in August for the Guadaloupe station. Had previously performed 
a cruise, commanded by Lieut. Edward Preble, attached to the squadron 
of Commodore Barry. In the History of Newburyport, she is said to 
have been built in that place, by Orlando B. Merrill, though the official 
records say she was built jn Boston. 

1799.—Boston (3d) 28, 700 tons, original cost $137,969. She was burnt 
at Washington, in 1814, by order of the secretary of the navy, to prevent 
her falling into the hands of the enemy. She carried our minister to 
France in 1801. Was reported unworthy repair in 1812. 
The Boston was built for the government by subscription. The 

Columbian Centinel of June 17, 1798, contains the following : 
“Notice.—A subscription will be opened this day for the raising of a fund 

to purchase or build one or more ships of war, to be loaned to this 

Government for the service of the United States. Those who wish to join 


‘, in this testimonial of public spirit, are requested to meet in the chamber 


over Taylor’s insurance office at 1 o’clock precisely to affix their signatures 
and make necessary arrangements.” 
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The same paper of June 30th, has the following announcement : 

“The Nerve.—In compliance with the advertisement in the last ‘ Centinel, 
a number of citizens of this metropolis met at Taylor’s Insurance Office for 
the purpose of opening a patriotic voluntary subscription in aid of Govern- 
ment. Last evening, the amount subscribed amounted to $115,250; and 
as the subscription still continues open, we have not the least doubt that 
Boston will outdo every city in the Union in Federal patriotism. We will 
not omit mentioning that the Hon. William Phillips added $10,000 to this 
free will offering. God bless him for it!” 

The papers of Aug. 22, 1798, less than two months from the date of the 
above notice, say: “The keel of a 36 gun Frigate is now laying at Mr. 
Hart’s Navy Yard.” A list of the subscribers can be found in the Boston 
Evening Gazette about 1858 or ’59, and in the Army and Navy Journal, 
January, 1866. The whole amount of the subscription was $136,600. 

June 9, 1799, the Centinel says, “the Boston Frigate is almost completely 
rigged.” June 12th, “The Boston frigate yesterday hauled off into the 
stream.” July 24th, “she sailed on a cruise commanded by Capt. Geo. 
Little,’ and the Centinel declares her one of the handsomest modelled 
vessels in the world. ’ 


1803.—Arevs 16, 298 tons, original cost $37,420. Captured in 1813, by 
H. B. M. brig Pelican 21, after an action of forty-five minutes, in which 
she lost her commander, Lieut. Wm. H. Allen, and had ten killed and 
thirteen wounded. She had previously captured twenty-two of the enemy’s 
vessels on Ais own coast. She also did good service in the war with 
Tripoli, 1803-6. The Argus was built under the superintendence of 
Commodore Edward Preble. Her dimensions were: length of keel, 77 
feet; breadth of beam, 27 feet; depth of hold, 12} feet. Her armament, 
14 32-pound carronades and 2 long 18 pounders. 

1805.—SpitFireE 3, bomb ketch, afterwards increased to 7 guns, 102 tons, 
ketch-rigged. Original cost $7,000. Broken up at Norfolk, 1820. 
Built under the superintendence of Commodore Edward Preble. 

1805.—VeENGEANCE 3, bomb ketch, 92 tons, purchased by Commodore 
Edward Preble, original cost $18,445. Broken up at New-York, 1818. 

1813.—F Rotic 18, 509 tons, original cost $72,095. Captured April 20, 
1814, by H. B. M. frigate Orpheus 36, and schooner Shelbourne 12, after 
a chase of sixty miles, during which the Frolic threw overboard her lee 
guns. 

1814.—INDEPENDENCE 74, 2257 tons old measurement, original cost 
$421,810. Razeed to a frigate, and at the present time (1872) on the 
navy list as a second rate 40 guns; tonnage under the new act 1891. She 
is stationed at Mare Island, California, as a receiving ship for recruits. 
Her displacement, according to the navy register for 1872, is 3270 tons. 

The Independence was the only ship of the line that was got afloat 

during the war of 1812-14 with Great Britain, and the first ship of the 
line of the U. S. Navy, if we except the America 74, which before 
launching was given to the French. Her first and only foreign cruise, 
as a ship of the line, was to the Mediterranean, wearing the broad pennant 
of Commodore Wm. Bainbridge, and was the first vessel of that class to 
display our stars and stripes abroad. It was found, though otherwise a ° 
good model, that she carried her lower deck guns too low, and in 1836 
she was razeed at Boston, and converted into a fine double-banked 60 
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gun frigate, and has since performed good service. She was considered 
a very fine ship of her class in her time, and was, on her first cruise as a 
razee, much admired by naval critics at Portsmouth, England, and was 
visited at Cronstadt by the Emperor Nicholas incog. 

1818.—VeERMonT 74, 2633 tons old measurement, 2600 new; displacement 
4150; original cost $849,327. Launched in 1848, after having been thirty 
years on the stocks. Still in service as a third rate 16 guns, and used as 
a receiving ship for recruits at New-York. In 1853, she was rigged and 
equipped for sea, intended as the flag ship of Commodore M. C. Perry 
on the Japan Expedition, but it was found she could not be commissioned 
without exceeding the number of seamen allowed by law, and she was 
accordingly dismantled and placed in ordinary. She has never made a 
foreign cruise. , 

It is said the Vermont when first put upon the stocks was called the 
Virginia, and the Virginia, which is yet (1872) on the stocks, was called 
the Vermont, and that the names were shifted by a southern born 
commandant of the Boston navy yard, who thought the present Virginia 
the best model. 

' 1818.—Virernia 74, 2633 tons. Still on the stocks at the navy yard (1872), 
in an unfinished condition, under one of the ship-houses. Will probably 
never be launched, unless to be used as a receiving ship. Though con- 
sidered a fine model when her keel was laid, fifty-two years ago, she is 
now as unsuited to the purposes of modern warfare as Noah’s ark would be. 

1821.— ALLIGATOR 3, 108 tons, original cost $26,909. Lost on Carysfort 
Reef, coast of Florida, in 1823. ‘The shoal spot on which she was lost 
now bears her name. 

1825.—Boston (4th) 18, 700 tons, original cost $109,156. Lost on 
Eletheura, W. Indies, Nov. 15, 1846, during a squall in the night—crew 
saved. She made six cruises, viz.: to Brazil, 1826-29; Mediterranean, 
1830-32; West Indies, 1836-39; East Indies, 1841-43; Brazil, 1843-46. 

1825.—CuMBERLAND 44, 1726 tons, original cost $357,475. Launched in 
1843. Afterwards razeed, and mounted a battery of 22 heavy guns. 
Was sunk by the rebel ram Merrimac, in the memorable conflict, Hampton 
Roads. 

1825-6.—WaRREN (3d) 20, 697 tons, original cost $104,369. Condemnedi 
and sold out of service-in 1861, and now (1872) used as a station-hulk,, 
at Panama, by the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 

1826-7.—F aLmoutH 18, 703 tons, original cost $112,535. Her repairs,. 
to 1850, cost $305,092. She was condemned and sold out of the service: 
at Aspinwall, where she had been used as a store and guard ship, in 1861, 
and foundered at sea on her first return passage from New-York to: 
Aspinwall the same year. 

1831—Boxer (2d) 10, 194 tons, original cost $30,697. She was sold in 
1848. She cruized in the Brazils, 1832-3 ; West Indies, 1834; Pacific, 
1835-7, and also 1838-40; Home Squadron, 1842-44; African Squadron, . 
1846-48. 

1836.—Consort 6, 230 tons. Built for Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition. 
Original cost $51,724. Was sold at Philadelphia in 1844. 

1836.—Porpotse (2d) 10, 224 tons, brig, original cost $45,000. Lost at 
sea, in the East Indies, while attached to the Pacific Exploring Expedition,. 
with all on board, 1854. 
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1837.—Crane 20, 792 tons old measurement, 695 by the new; displacement 
950. She was named after the British ship captured by the Constitution, 
Feb. 20, 1815. Original cost $143,469. Her repairs to 1850 cost 
$59,089, and she has been several times repaired since. In 1867 she was 
fitted out at Mare Island Navy Yard, Cal., as a store ship, and remained 
in Panama in that capacity until July, 1869, when she returned to Mare 
Island and was sent to Sitka, as a depot ship for coal and stores, and as a 
protection to the newly-acquired territory of Alaska. In November, 
1870, she was sent to the Isthmus again to assist the expedition, engaged 
in surveying routes for a ship canal. 

1838-9.—Marion 16, 566 tons by the old measurement, 320 by the new; 
displacement 1840, original cost $124,566. Her repairs to 1850 cost 
$72,712. In service in 1872 as a school ship for midshipmen, at the 
naval academy. Is now being rebuilt, as a screw steamer, at Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

1842.—BainsrinGe 10, brig, 259 tons, original cost $40,790. Foundered 
at sea, on our coast, during our civil war,—only one or two lives saved. 

1842.—Entre 4, ship, 611 tons, original cost $84,603. A sloop-of-war of 
the same name, built in 1813 and rebuilt in 1820, at a cost of $56,174, 
was broken up at Boston in 1841, and this store ship constructed. The 
cost of repairs upon the old and new ship amounted to $319,191. She 
was sold in 1850 for $13,000. 

1843.—PLymouTH 22, 989 tons, original cost $168,212. She was burnt 
in Norfolk, by the rebels, in 1861. 

1845.—Massacuvusetts 2, 765 tons, a screw steamer purchased of R. B. 
Forbes, Esq., for $80,000. Was re-named the “ Farralones” during the 
war of 1860-64, and had her-engines taken out. After the war, she was 
taken to San Francisco and sold, and is still plying from that port asa 
merchantman. The Massachusetts sailed from Boston for Liverpool, 
Sept. 1, 1848. She was the first American propeller packet ship that 
went to England, and was the first steamer under the United States flag 
designed for passengers to that country since the Savannah, the pioneer 
steamer, crossed the Atlantic. Her machinery was designed by Ericcson. 

1846.—Suppty 4, store ship, 547 tons, purchased when new for $60,000. 
In 1868, she brought to Boston the remains of Rear Admiral H. H. Bell, 
and Lt.-Commanders Mackenzie and Read. -In 1871, she carried a 
portion of the charitable contributions of the citizens of New-York to 
France. Is now (1872) in commission to carry supplies to the South 
Atlantic vessels. She has been constantly employed, and has proved one 
of the most useful vessels in our navy. 

1846.—Freponia 4, store ship, 800 tons, purchased for $63,300. In 
service in 1867 as a stationary store ship at Callao, Peru, and was, in 
consequence of the prevalence of the yellow fever at that place, removed 
thence to Arica, where she was torn from her anchors, during the great 
earthquake of August, 1869, and lost with all on board. 

1846.—Erna 1, bomb brig, 182 tons, purchased for $17,000. Was sold at 
Norfolk in 1848 for $3,010. 

1846.—StromBo i 1, bomb brig, 182 tons, purchased for $17,000. Was 
sold at Norfolk in 1848 for $3,010. 


1847.—EpirTH 2, screw steamer, 400 tons, purchased of R. B. Forbes, Esq. 
Lost on the coast of California in 1848. The Edith, under command of 
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Capt. George W. Lewis, left New-York for Bombay and China, Jan. 18, 
1845, and was the first American steamer that went to British India, and 
the first square-rigged propeller that went to China under “our flag.” 
Her machinery was designed by Ericcson. 

1848.—Joun Hancock, screw steamer, 230 tons, original cost $31,261. 
Built for the triple purpose of a water boat, anchor hoy and yard tug. 
Soon after her launch, some negro riots occurring in New-Bedford, the 
“Hancock” was sent there with an extemporized crew to aid in 
suppressing them, and her performance at sea being satisfactory she was 
thought too good to be devoted to the purposes for which she was built, 
and, in 1851, was sent to Cuba to look after the fillibusters of the Lopez 
expedition. That duty accomplished, she returned to Boston yard and 
was placed in ordinary. 

1851.—PRINCETON (2d), screw steamer, 990 tons. Built to contain the 
engines of Princeton (1st), the first screw steamer in our navy, and the first 
man-of-war screw steamer in the world,—then broken up. The engines 
were planned and built under the superintendence of Ericcson. Original 
cost $104,405, exclusive of engines. Sold at Philadelphia, 1867. 


1853.—Joun Hancock (2d), screw steamer, 382 tons, original cost 
$76,521. This was the same vessel as the “J. H.” of 1848, lengthened 
and rebuilt. When the Behring’s Straits, or North Pacific Exploring 
Expedition was being organized, under Commodore Ringold, in 1853, a 
small sized steamer was thought essential. The “John Hancock” being 
the only available vessel of that description in the navy, she was hauled 
up on ways at the Boston navy yard, and lengthened both at the bow 
and stern,—the old ends being sawed off, moved away, and new ones 
substituted,— by which means her tonnage was increased one hundred 
and fifty-two tons. She was equipped for sea under the superintendence 
of the present Rear-Admiral, John Rogers, then a lieutenant, who took 
her to the East Indies, where she continued under his command until he 
went on board the flag ship Vincennes, and assumed command of the 
squadron. During the remainder of the cruise she was commanded by 
passed Midshipman Brooke, the inventor of the deep sea sounding 
apparatus. Mr. Brooke resigned, and took part with the south in the 
recent rebellion. When the Pacific exploring expedition was disbanded, 
the “John Hancock” was laid up at Mare Island navy yard, and con- 
tinued on that coast, performing such duty as was required of her, until 
sold out of the service, Aug. 17, 1865. 

She was never considered a beauty by nautical critics either in or out 
of the service, as may be known from the “Heathen Chinee’s” remark 
when he saw her at anchor in Hong Kong: “That sheep number one, 
ally same as a Chinese junk.” However, handsome is that handsome 
does: she proved a good and faithful servant to our government. 

She was sold to the California Steam Navigation Co. In 1868 her 
boilers and machinery were taken out, and she was purchased by Messrs. 
McPherson & Weatherbee, who converted her into a barquentine, to be 
used in the lumber business. Upon overhauling her, the timbers and 
frame were found in every respect solid; and with trifling repairs, she 
was made a good and substantial craft. It was thought she was capable 
of transporting 300,000 feet of lumber. 

1855.—Merrmac 40, screw frigate, 3200 tons, original cost $879,126. 
Seized by the rebels at Norfolk, Va., 1861, when nearly ready for sea, 
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and converted into an iron-clad ram. She became notorious for her 
conflict with the Cumberland and Congress at Hampton Roads, and from 
her subsequent defeat by the untried little Monitor. 

She was set on fire and blown up by the rebels, near Craney Island, 
to prevent her recapture. 

The “ Merrimac” sailed from Boston, on a week’s trial trip, Feb. 25, 
1856. Returned, and sailing thence again, arrived at Annapolis on the 
19th of April following. She was the first screw steam frigate launched 
in our navy, and while at Annapolis was visited and admired by great 
numbers, including nearly all of the members of both Houses of Congress, 
then assembled in Washington. On the 6th of May she sailed for 
Havana, and returned to Boston on the 7th of July following. Sailed 
thence for England, Sept. 9th, of the same year, and returned to Norfolk 
via St. Thomas, W. I., March 15, 1857. Leaving Norfolk, she arrived 
at Boston during the same month, was immediately equipped for sea, and 
sailed on the 17th of October, 1857, for the Pacific, bearing the broad 
pennant of Commodore John Collins Long. Returning from the Pacific, 
she arrived at Norfolk on the 6th of Feb., 1860. This was her last 
service under our flag. In April, 1861, she was lying in ordinary at 
Norfolk, waiting her battery and the repairs on her engine to enable her 
to proceed to sea; she had been got ready, and but for the prevalence of 
treasonable councils would have been taken out of Norfolk before the 
destruction of the navy yard, on the 21st of April, 1861. Her conversion 
by the rebels into an iron-clad, her attack upon the ships in Hampton 
Roads, her defeat by the Monitor, March 8, 1862, and her destruction by 
the rebels, May 11, 1862, have became matters of history. 


1858.—HartForp 14, screw steamer, 1920 tons old measurement, 1366 
tons by the new; increased in 1870, by the addition of a spar-deck, to 
2000 tons by the new measurement; displacement 2900. During the 
war, she carried 22 guns. She was the flag-ship of Farragut at New- 
Orleans, Mobile, &c., and gained an historic name in our navy, second 
only to the “Constitution.” Her first cruise, 1859-61, was to the East 
Indies, as the flag-ship of Commodore Stribling. After the war, she was 
again sent to the East Indies, as the flag-ship of Rear Admiral H. H. 
Bell, who was Farragut’s fleet captain and chief of staff in New-Orleans, 
and who was drowned at Hiogo, Japan, while she was carrying his flag. 
On her return to New-York she was placed in ordinary, and has since 
had a deck added and undergone extensive repairs and alterations, which 
are about completed. It is worthy of remark that this ship was the next 
successor launched from the ways which had been occupied by the 
“ Merrimac.” 

1859.— NARRAGANSETT 3, screw steamer, 900 tons old measurement, 566 
tons by the new; displacement 1235. Cruised in the Pacific, 1859-65. 
Has since performed some service in the West Indies, and sailed from 
New-York, March, 1871, for the Pacific, where she is now (1872) in 
commission. 

1861.—WacnuuseEtTT 9, screw steamer, third class, 1032 tons old measure- 
ment, 695 by the new; displacement 1575. She was launched at the 
navy yard, October, 1861. Engines built at the Morgan Iron Works. 
Total cost $314,362.85. Has made a cruise to the East Indies since the 
war ; was, on her return, repaired at New-York, and is now (1872) in 
commission and attached to the European fleet. 
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1861.—MariTanza 6, wooden, side wheel, double-ender. Launched at the. 
navy yard, Charlestown, November, 1861. Engines built by Harrison 
Loring & Co., South Boston. Total cost $187,128.19. Sold at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Aug. 26, 1868. 

1861.—Houron 6, fourth rate, screw steamer, 507 tons by the old measure- 
ment, 327 by the new. Built by Paul Curtis, South Boston, November, 
1861. Engines built by Harrison Loring. Total cost $101,421. Sold 
at New-York, June 4, 1869. 


1861.—Cuocura 7, fourth rate, screw steamer, 507 tons by the old 
measurement, 327 by the new. Launched by Curtis & Tilden, in East 

Boston, November, 1861. Engines built by Harrison Loring. Total 

cost $99,912.01; amount expended for repairs $8,221.32. Sold July 13, 

1867, for $10,000. 
1861.—MAarBLEHEAD 7, fourth rate, screw steamer, 507 tons by the old 

measurement. Launched November, 1861. Built by Geo. Jackman, in 

Newburyport. Engines built at the Highland Iron Works, Newburg, 

N.Y. She was brought around to the navy yard, Charlestown, and 

there completed and equipped for sea. Total cost $97,736.75. Sold at 

auction in New-York, Sept. 30, 1868. 

Note.—The “ Katahdin,” “Kineo” and “Penobscot,” three vessels of 
the same class, and built in the State of Maine, were brought around to the 
navy yard, Charlestown, in November, 1861, and there fitted and equipped 
for sea, under the superintendence of Capt. R. B. Forbes. 
1861.—SaGamore 7, fourth rate, screw steamer, 507 tons old measurement, 

327 by the new. Built by A. & G. T. Sampson, and launched November, 

1861. Engines built at the Atlantic Works. Total cost $101,682.52 ; 

amount expended for repairs $14. Sold, June 13, 1866, for $12,300. 


1862.—CananpaiGua 7, second class, screw steamer, 1395 tons by the old 
measurement, 955 by the new; displacement 2130. Launched at the 
navy yard, March, 1862. Engines built at the Atlantic Works, Boston. 
Total cost $388,541.34. Has been attached to the European Squadron 
since the war. Was repaired at New-York, 1871, and is now (1872) in 
commission and attached to the North Atlantic Squadron. 


1862.e—GENESEE 7, wooden, side-wheeled double-ender, 803 tons. Launch- 
ed at the navy yard, Charlestown, April, 1862. Engines built at the 
Neptune Works. Total cost $190,423.63; expended for repairs $8,695.45. 
Sold at auction, Oct. 3, 1867, for $14,400. 


1862.—Tio0Ga 10, wooden, side-wheeled double-ender, 819 tons. Launched 
at the navy yard, Charlestown, April, 1862. Engines built at the Morgan 
Iron Works, New-York. Total cost $199,852.14; expended for repairs 
$3,533.80. Sold at auction, Oct. 15, 1867, for $15,000. 


1863.—Massasoit 10, wooden, side-wheeled double-ender, 974 tons. 
Built by Curtis & Tilden. Launched March, 1863. Engines built at 
the Globe Works, Boston. Total cost $160,574.41; amount expended 
on repairs $76,571.58. Sold Oct. 15, 1867, for $15,000. 


1863.—OscEoLa 10, wooden, side-wheeled double-ender, 974 tons. Built 
by Curtis & Tilden. Launched June, 1863. Engines built at the Globe 
Works, Boston. Total cost $160,574.41; amount expended on repairs 
$30,281.58. Sold Oct. 1, 1867, for $16,000, when her engines were taken‘ 
out by her new owners, and she was converted into a sailing barque. 
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1863.—MaTTABASsETT 10, wooden, side-wheeled double-ender, 974 tons, 
Built by A. & G. Sampson. Launched June, 1863. Engines built at the 
Allaire Works, New-York. Total cost $163,595.17 ; amount expended 
on repairs $3,723.70. Sold Oct. 15, 1867, for $15,000. 


1863.—CuicoPreeE 10, wooden, side-wheeled double-ender, 974 tons. Built 
by Paul Curtis in East Boston. Launched March, 1863. Engines built 
at the Neptune Works, New-York. Total cost $163,239.35; amount 
expended for repairs $706.08. Sold Oct. 8, 1867, without the machinery, 
for $4,000. 

1863.—TaLLapoosa 10, wooden, side-wheeled double-ender, 974 tons old 
measurement, 650 by the new; displacement 1270. Launched at the 
navy yard, Charlestown, February, 1863. Engines built at the Neptune 
Company’s Works, New-York. Total cost $241,856.98. Has been 
fitted up as a despatch vessel between the several navy yards, and used to 
convey the president of the United States, and other dignitaries, both 
civil and naval, along the coast. Conveyed Admiral Farragut from 
New-York to Portsmouth in his last illness. In commission on special 
service, 1871. Repairing, 1872, at Washington, D. C. 


1863.— Winooski 10, wooden, side-wheeled double-ender, 974 tons old 
measurement, 650 by the new. Launched at the Charlestown navy yard, 
July, 1863. Engines built at the Providence Steam Company’s Works, 
Providence, R. I. Total cost $239,617.47. Sold at Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 26, 1868. 


1863.—PeQuort 10, fourth rate, screw steamer, 593 tons old measurement, 
410 by the new; displacement 900. Launched at the navy yard, 
Charlestown, Mass., June, 1863. Engines built by Woodruff & Beach, 
Hartford, Conn. Total cost $249,231.99. Sold at New-York, May 6, 
1869. 
1863.—Saco 10, fourth rate, screw steamer, 593 tons old measurement, 410 
by the new; displacement 900. Launched at the navy yard, Charlestown, 
August, 1863. Engines built by the Corliss Steam Engine Company, 
New-York. Total cost $274,845.14. In commission, 1871, in the 
European, and in 1872, in the Asiatic Fleet, having passed through the 
Suez Canal to join it. 
1864.—Monapnock 4, double-turreted iron-clad, 1564 tons by the old 
measurement, 1094 by the new. Launched at the Charlestown navy yard, 
March 23, 1864. Turrets made at the Atlantic Works, Boston; 
engines by Morris, Towne & Co., Philadelphia. Total cost $981,439.45. 
‘She was the first monitor iron-clad to go from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, in 1866. On her passage from Philadelphia to San Francisco, she 
ran by log 15,385 knots, the greatest distance logged in twenty-four hours 
being 195.6 knots; the least, 19 knots; her average speed 6.32 knots per 
‘hour. For a particular account of her performance, see the Secretary of 
the Navy’s Report, December, 1866. 
She is now (1872) in ordinary at Mare Island Navy Yard, Cal., and 
requires extensive repairs. 
1864.—WinnEPEC 10, iron, side-wheeled double-ender, 1030 tons. Built 
by Donald McKay, East Boston. Engines built by Harrison Loring. 
Total cost $298,132.94. Sold at Norfolk, Va., July 17, 1869. 
1864.—Ammonoosuc 15 (name changed in 1869 to “Iowa”), first rate, 
screw steam ship, 3213 tons by the old measurement, 2019 by the new; 
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displacement 4000. Launched at the navy yard, Charlestown, 1864. 
Was towed around to New-York to receive her engines. Returned to 

_ Boston, under steam, to receive her rigging. Has never been to sea. In 
ordinary, at the navy yard, Charlestown, 1872. 

1865.—AsHUELOT 10, iron, side-wheeled double-ender, 1030 tons by the 
old measurement, 786 by the new; displacement 1370. Built by Donald 
McKay at East Boston, July, 1865. Total cost $297,415.92. In 
commission, and attached to the Asiatic Squadron, 1872. . 

1865.—SPEEDWELL 2, iron, fourth rate, screw tug, 350 tons by the old 
measurement, 306 by the new ; displacement 420. Built at East Boston 
by James Felton, on contract. Total cost $146,600. In commission, at 
Portsmouth, N. H., 1872, as a despatch boat. 


1865.—FortuNE 2, iron, fourth rate, screw tug, 350 tons by the old 
measurement, 306 by the new. Built at East Boston by James Felton, 
September, 1865, on contract. Cost $149,600. In ordinary at Wash- 
ington, 1871. 

1865.—GUERRIERE 21, first rate, screw steam ship, 3177 tons by the old 
measurement, 2516 by the new; displacement 4000. Launched at the 
navy yard, Charlestown, September, 1865. Engines built at the Globe 
Works, Boston. Total cost $1,154,325.10. Performed a cruise on the 
Brazil Station, as the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Charles H. Davis, and in 
1871, took Admiral Farragut’s remains from Portsmouth to New-York. 
Subsequently went to the Mediterranean, from whence she has recently 
returned, bringing the remains of Major-General Robert Anderson (the 
hero of Fort Sumter) from Nice to Fortress Munroe. Is now in ordinary 
in New-York, and will probably never make another cruise. 


1866.—LrypeEN 2, fourth rate, iron screw tug, 350 tons by the old 
measurement, 306 by the new; displacement 420. Built at East Boston 
by James Felton. Total cost by contracts $128,000. In commission at 
the Boston yard, 1871. , 


1866.—P aos 2, fourth rate, iron screw tug, 350 tons by the old measure- 
ment, 306 by the new; displacement 420. Built at East Boston, July, 
1866, by James Felton. Contracts cost $128,000. Is now (1871) in 
commission, and attached to the Asiatic Squadron as a tender. The 
“Palos” was the first U. S. vessel of war to pass through the Suez Canal. 
She made the passage from Boston to Singapore in seventy-three sailing 
days. The history of her voyage and her passage through the Canal, can 
be found in the appendix to the Secretary of the Navy’s Report, December, 
1870. She was one of the vessels which participated in the attack upon, 
and capture of the Corean Forts, 1871. 

1866.—StTanpisH 2, fourth rate, iron screw tug, 350 tons by the old 
measurement, 306 by the new; displacement 420. Built at East Boston, 
January, 1866, by James Felton. Contract cost $106,240. In ordinary 
at Norfolk, 1871. 

1866.—MayrLoweEr 2, fourth rate, iron screw tug, 350 tons by the old 
measurement, 306 by the new; displacement 420. Built at East Boston, 
February, 1866. Contract cost $106,240. In commission at Norfolk, 
Va., 1871; repairing at Washington, 1872. 

1866.—Manitovu 13 (name changed in 1869 to “WorcesTER”), second 
rate, screw steam ship, 2348 tons by the old measurement, 1468 by the 
new, as launched. Has since had another deck added, and now 2000 tons 
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by the new measurement; displacement 3050. Launched at the navy 
yard, Charlestown, August, 1866. Engines made at the Globe Works, 
Remained in ordinary until February, 1871, when she was commissioned 
as a store-ship, and sailed with the charitable contributions of provisions 
by the citizens of Boston for the relief of the French people. The 
“Worcester” is now (1872) in commission as the flag-ship of the North 
Atlantic Fleet. 

1867.—NantTasket 7, third rate, screw steamer, 900 tons by the old 
measurement, 523 by the new; displacement 1165. Launched at the 
navy yard, Charlestown, July, 1867. Engines built by the U. S. 
government at Portsmouth, N. H., where she was towed to receive them. 
Is now (1872) in commission, and attached to the North Atlantic Fleet. 


1868.—ALasKa 10, second rate, screw steamer, 1740 tons by the old 
measurement, 1122 by the new; displacement 2400. Launched at the 
navy yard, Charlestown, Oct. 31, 1868. Engines made at the navy yard, 
under the direction of Chief Engineer Alexander Henderson, U. S. N., 
from designs furnished from Washington. Her dimensions are: length, 
250 feet ; beam, 38 feet ; depth of hold, 19 feet. She was put in com- 
mission, Dec. 7, 1869, and is now (1872) attached to the Asiatic Squadron. 


SINGLE-TURRETED IRON-CLADS. 
1863.— NanTucKET 2, 844 tons by the old measurement, 496 by the new. 
Built by the Atlantic Works, March, 1863. Total cost $408,091.37. 
Laid up at League Island, 1871. 


1863.—Nanant 2, 844 tons by the old measurement, 496 by the new. 
Built by Harrison Loring, January, 1864. Total cost $413,575.14. 
Laid up at League Island, 1871. 


1864.—Canonicus 2, 1034 tons by the old measurement, 554 by the new. 
Built by Harrison Loring, Boston, February, 1864. Total cost 
$622,966.22. Laid up at League Island, 1871. Was commissioned in 
1872, and is now (April) at Norfolk, waiting orders. 

1864.—Casco 1 (renamed “ Hero” in 1869), 614 tons by the old measure- 
ment, 483 by the new. Built by the Atlantic Works. Total cost 
$529,996.19. Laid up at Washington, D. C., 1871. 


1864.—Curmo 1 (renamed “ Piscataqua”), 614 tons by the old measure- 
ment, 483 by the new. Built by Aquila Adams. Cost $620,445.52. 
Laid up at Washington, 1871. 


1864.—SHAWNEE 2, 614 tons by the old measurement, 438 by the new. 
Built by Curtis & Tilden. Cost $581,818.50. Repairing at Boston, 1871. 


1865.—Navsett 2, 614 tons by the old measurement, 438 by the new. 
Built by Donald McKay, East Boston. Cost $578,100.98. Laid up at 
League Island, 1871. 


1865.—Squanpo 2 (renamed “ALGoma”), 614 tons by the old measure- 
ment, 438 tons by the new. Built April, 1865, by McKay & Aldus. 
Cost $589,535.70. Laid up at League Island, 1871. 


1865.—Suncook 2, 614 tons by the old measurement, 438 by the new. 
Built at the Globe Works, South Boston, June, 1865. Cost $593,574.30. 
Laid up at League Island, 1871. 
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ON THE STOCKS AT THE NAVY YARD. 

Asmonosvc 17, first class, screw steamship (renamed, in 1869, “ ConnEc- 
ticut”), 3713 tons by the old measurement, 2869 by the new; 

‘ displacement, navy register, 1872, 4450. 

Kewaypin 23, first rate, screw steamship (renamed, in 1869, “ PENN- 
SYLVANIA”), 3177 tons by the old measurement, 2490 by the new; 
displacement 4000. 

QuiNnsIGAMoNnD 4, first rate, monitor, double-turreted iron-clad (renamed, in 
1869, “OrEGon”), 3200 tons by the old measurement, 2127 by the new. 
Machinery and boilers on board. 

PANDALIA, screw steamer ; keel laid 1872, to replace sailing sloop of same 
name, broken up. 

Torpedo boat ; keel laid 1872. 


VESSELS PURCHASED IN BOSTON, FOR U. 8. NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

1.—Arts, 820 tons, screw steamer; purchased of Boston Prize Court, 
June 4, 1863, for $100,000 ; sold at Boston Aug. 1, 1865, to Sprague, 
Soule & Co., for $56,500. 


2.—ATLANTA, 1,006 tons; screw steamer, ironclad; captured from the 
rebels, and purchased of Boston Prize Court, Feb. 6, 1864, for 
$350,829.26; laid up at League Island. She was sold May 4, 1869. 
Started for the West Indies, and probably foundered ‘at sea, with all on 
board,—never heard from. 


3.—AZzALIA, 176 tons; screw tug; purchased Feb. 6, 1864, for $47,000; 
sold at Philadelphia, Aug. 10, 1865, for $11,100. 


4.—Bat, 530 tons; screw steamer; purchased of Boston Prize Court, 
Nov., 1864, for $150,000 ; sold at New-York, Oct. 25, 1865, to Russell 
Sturgis, for $29,500. ’ 
5.—BE LE, 52 tons; purchased June 3, 1864, for $20,000; sold at New- 
York, July 12, 1865, to Cozzen & Co., for $8,000. 
6.—BritanniA, 495 tons; screw steamer; purchased of Boston Prize 
Court, Sept. 22, 1863, for $52,000; sold at Philadelphia, Aug. 10, 
1865, for $15,000. 
7.—CAMBRIDGE, 858 tons; screw steamer; purchased July 30, 1861, for 
$76,000 ; sold at Philadelphia, June 20, 1865, for $17,000. 
8.—CHEROKEE, 606 tons; screw steamer; purchased June 13, 1864, for 
$75,000 ; sold at Boston, Aug. 1, 1865, to Harrison Loring, for $44,500. 
9.—CornvsiA, 800 tons; screw steamer; purchased of Boston Prize Court, 
November, 1863, for $63,000; sold at New-York, Oct. 25, 1865, to 
Merrick & Sons, for $19,000. 
10.—Don, 390 tons; screw steamer; purchased of Boston Prize Court, 
April, 1863, for $66,666. In service in the north Atlantic squadron, 
after the war, and sold at New-York Aug. 29, 1868. 
11.—ELLa AND ANNIE, 627 tons; screw steamer; purchased of Boston 
Prize Court; name changed to MaLvERN; sold at New-York, Oct. 25, 
1865, to S. G. Bogart, for $113,500. 
12.—ErTHan ALLEN, 566 tons; sailing bark ; purchased Aug. 30, 1861, for 
$27,500 ; sold at Portsmouth, July 20, 1865, to E. Snow, for $20,000. 
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13.—F carnor, 1,012 tons; sailing ship; purchased July 20, 1861, for 
$40,000; sold at Boston, Oct. 3, 1866, to W. F. Weld & Co., for 
$19,500. 

14.—F. W. Lincoty, 317 tons; screw tug; name changed to Putox; 
purchased Aug. 1, 1864, for $76,000. In use at U. S. Naval Acade- 
my, Annapolis, in 1871, and repairing at Washington, 1872. 

15.—GemsBox, 622 tons; sailing bark; purchased Sept. 7, 1861, for 
$29,000 ; sold at New-York, July 12, 1865, to Smith & Co., for $20,000. 

16.—GLIpE, 80 tons ; tug, name changed to GLANCE; purchased June 3, 
1864, for $20,000. In ordinary at Leagué Island, 1871; in use at 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, 1872. 

17.—Harvest Moon, 546 tons; side wheel steamer; purchased Nov. 12, 
1863, for 99,300 ; sunk by a torpedo, near Georgetown, S. C., May 1, 
1865. 

18.—Hovgvan, 397 tons; purchased June 9, 1863, for $49,000; sold at 
Philadelphia, Aug. 10, 1865, for $15,900. , 

19.—INo, 985 tons; sailing ship; purchased Aug. 30, 1861, for $40,000; 
sold at Boston, March 19, 1867, to Mr. Reed, for $12,500. 

20.—Iron Ace, 424 tons; steamer; purchased April 25, 1863, for $60,000; 
grounded and destroyed at Lockwood, Folly’s Inlet, Jan. 10, 1864. 

21.—KENsSINGTON, 1,052 tons; screw steamer; purchased Jan. 27, 1862, 
for $99,000 ; sold at New-York, July 12, 1865, to Brown & Co., for 
$81,500. * 

22.—LirtLe Apa, 196 tons; steamer; purchased of Boston Prize Court, 
Aug. 18, 1864, for $35,000; sold at Washington, to War Department, 
Aug. 12, 1865, for $21,000. 

23.—Massacuusetts, 1,155 tons; purchased May 3, 1861, for $172,500; 
sold at New York, Oct. 1, 1867, to W. F. Weld & Co., for $50,000. 

24.—NipHon, 475 tons; screw steamer; purchased May 6, 1863, for 
$75,000 ; sold at Boston, April 17, 1865, to Atlantic Works, for $18,250. 


25.—On warp, 874 tons old, 704 tons by new measurement ; sailing bark ; 
purchased Sept. 9, 1861, for $27,000 ; in service (1871) as storeship 
to the South Pacific squadron, and in 1872 stationed at Callao, Peru. 


26.—Puuirr!, 311 tons; steamer; purchased of Boston Prize Court, Feb. 
23, 1864, for $30,000; abandoned and destroyed at Mobile Bay, 
Aug. 5, 1864. 

27.—P. SpraGUvE, 963 tons; screw steamer, name changed to FLAG; pur- 
chased April 26, 1861, for $90,000; sold at New-York, July 12, 1868, 
to M. O. Roberts, for $50,000. 

28.—R. B. Fores, 330 tons; screw steamer; purchased Sept. 4, 1861, 
for $52,500; wrecked on the coast of North Carolina, Feb. 25, 1862. 

29.—R. E. Lez, 900 tons ; screw steamer, name changed to Fort Donet- 
son; purchased of Boston Prize Court, January, 1864, for $73,000; 
sold at New-York, Oct. 25, 1865, to Brown Bros. for $24,500. 

80.—R. T. Rensnaw, 80 tons; name changed to Rensuaw; purchased 
of Boston Prize Court, Oct. 28, 1863, for $850; sold at Norfolk, Sept. 
6, 1865, to J. & B. Baker & Co., for $713.21. 

$1.—Soutn Caro.tna, 1,165 tons; iron screw steamer; purchased May 3, 
1861, for $172,500 ; sold at New-York, Oct. 5, 1865, for $71,000. 
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32.—SuNFLOWER, 294 tons; screw tug; purchased May 2, 1863, for 
$35,000 ; sold at Philadelphia, Aug. 10, 1865, for $11,000. 

33.—TuisTLE, 636 tons; screw, name changed to DuNBARTON ; purchased 

. of Boston Prize Court, July, 1864, for $164,000; sold at New-York, 
Oct. 25, 1867, to Mr. Marvin for $17,000. 

34.—Trepo!t, 370 tons ; screw tug ; purchased Feb. 2, 1865, for $118,070 ; 
sold at Boston May 27, 1865, to L. Litchfield, for $11,500. 

35.—Tristam SHAnpy, 444 tons; screw; purchased of Boston Prize Court, 
May, 1864, for $58,000; name changed to Boxer; in ordinary at 
League Island, after the war, and sold at Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1868. 

36.—Union, 500 tons; name changed to Unit; purchased June 3, 1864, 
for $60,000; sold at New-York, July 12, 1865, to C. & E. T. Peters, 
for $6,750. 

37.—VicksBURG, 300 tons; screw steamer; name changed to ACACIA; 
purchased Oct. 28, 1863, for $——; sold at New-York, June 20, 1865, 
for $14,000. 

38.— Victory, 630 tons; screw; name changed to QuEEN; purchased of 
Boston Prize Court, July 31, 1863, for $65,000; sold at New-York, 
Oct. 17, 1865, to Smith & Dunning, for $51,300. 

389.—Wanpo, 645 tons; screw; purchased of Boston Prize Court, Nov., 
1864, for $131,000 ; sold at New-York, Nov. 30, 1865, to H. Allen, for 
$30,200. 

40.—W. G. ANDERSON, 142 tons; sailing bark; purchased April 30,1861, 
for $27,000; sold at New-York, Aug. 29, 1866, to A. & A. Low & 
Brothers, for $12,600. 

41—Youne America, 173 tons; purchased of Boston Prize Court, for 
$13,500 ; sold at New-York, July 12, 1865, to Camden & Amboy R. 
R. Co. for $7,800. 

42.—Youne Rover, 418 tons; sailing bark; purchased July 27, 1861, for 
$27,500; sold at Boston, June 22, 1865, to Mr. Curtis, for $19,250. 

43.—Yucca, 373 tons; screw; purchased Feb. 23, 1865, for $119,134.75 ; 
in ordinary at Portsmouth, after the war, and sold there Aug. 26, 1868. 


Note.—The ConstitvuTIon, commonly called “Old Ironsides,” noticed 
on page 271, was modelled by Joshua Humphries, and was built by George 
Claghorne and Mr. Hartley. of Boston. Length 175 feet, beam 43.6 feet, 
depth of hold 14.3 feet. Stowed six months’ provisions and 48,000 gallons 
of water. Her log-book of 1809 shows a speed of 134 knots per hour, 
going free under top-gallant sails. For particulars of her career, see: 
Emmons’s Statistical History of the U. S. Navy, and Cooper’s biography of 
“Old Ironsides.” Of late years she has been attached to the Naval Academy 
at Newport, R. I., and Annapolis, Md., and used as quarters for midshipmen. 
Law up 1871, at Philadelphia. 


The following is a list of the engagements, captures and prizes of the 
ConstiTUTION, during her eventful career : 


ENGAGEMENTS. 
Nine batteries, mounting 115 guns, July 25, 1804, Tripoli. 
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CAPTURES. 

Name. Class. Date. Where. 
Sandwich,L.M. . . . Ship May 10, 1800 St. Domingo. 
L. Esther... . . —= May 10, 1800 St. Domingo. 
Guerriere . . . . . Ship Aug. 19, 1812 Atlantic Ocean. 
C8... +++. Dec. 29,1812 Atlantic Ocean. 
Lovely Ann. . . . . Shi Feb. 14, 1814 
Pictou . . . . . . Schr Feb. 15,1814 West Indies. 
Cyane. . . . . . « Ship Feb. 20,1815 Off Maderia. 
Levant... . . . Ship Feb. 20,1815 Off Maderia. 


UNARMED PRIZES. 
Brigs “Lady Warren,” “Adeona,” “Dolphin,” “ Adeline,” “South 


Carolina,” “Catherine,” “Lord Nelson;” schooner “ Phoenix,” ship 
“Susannah,” and sloop “Sally.” 


LOCAL LAW IN MASSACHUSETTS, HISTORICALLY 
‘ CONSIDERED. 


Communicated by W1it1am Cuauncey Fow ter, LL.D., of Durham, Conn. 
Concluded from page 60. 


Tue State CONVENTION FOR ADOPTING THE NEW FEDERAL 
CoNSTITUTION. 


Tue state convention of Massachusetts, for adopting the new federal 
constitution, assembled January 9, 1788, and continued in session until 
February 7, 1788. The constitution encountered great opposition, chiefly 
on the ground that it was supposed to interfere with state and personal 
rights. Massachusetts had contended too long and too earnestly for these 
rights, to give them to the federal government. This opposition would have 
prevailed, had not certain amendments been proposed, which would, if 
adopted into that instrument, secure their liberties. These amendments 
proposed by the convention of Massachusetts were nine in number, and as 
it was confidently expected that they would be adopted by the states, the 
convention, by the small majority of nineteen, ratified the constitution, one 
hundred and eighty-seven voting for it, and one hundred and sixty-eight 
against it. 

AMENDMENTS PROPOSED BY MASSACHUSETTS. 

First. That it be explicitly declared, that all powers not expressly dele- 
gated by the aforesaid constitution are reserved to the several states, to be 
by them exercised. 

Secondly. ‘That there shall be one representative to every thirty thou- 
sand persons, according to the census mentioned in the constitution, until 
the whole number of representatives amounts to two hundred. 

Thirdly. That congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by 
the 4th section of the Ist article, but in cases where a state shall neglect or 
refuse to make the regulations therein mentioned, or shall make regulations 
subversive of the rights of the people to a free and equal representation in 
—~, agreeably to the constitution. 

ourthly. That congress do not lay direct taxes, but when the moneys 
arising from the impost and excise are insufficient for the public exigencies, 
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nor then, until congress shall have first made a requisition upon the states, 
to assess, levy, and pay their respective proportion of such requisitions, 
agreeably to the census fixed in the said constitution, in such way and 
manner as the legislatures of the states shall think best; and, in such case, if 
any state shall neglect or refuse to pay its proportion, pursuant to such 
requisitiog, then congress may assess and levy such state’s proportion, 
together with interest thereon, at the rate of six per cent. per annum, from 
the time of payment prescribed in such requisitions. 

Fifthly. ‘That congress erect no company with exclusive advantages of 
commerce. 

Sixthly. That no person shall be tried for crime, by which he may incur 
an infamous punishment, or loss of life, until he be first indicted by a grand 
jury, except in such cases as may arise in the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces. 

Seventhly. The supreme judicial federal court shall have no jurisdiction 
of causes between citizens of different states, unless the matter in dispute, 
whether it concern the realty or personalty, be of the value of three thousand 
dollars at the least; nor shall the federal judicial powers extend to any 
action between citizens of different states, where the matter in dispute, 
whether it concern the realty or personalty, is not of the value of fifteen 
hundred dollars at least. 

Eighthly. In civil actions between citizens of different states, every issue 
of fact arising in actions at common law, shall be tried by a jury, if the 
parties, or either of them, request it. 

Ninthly. Congress shall at no time consent that any person holding an 
office of trust or profit, under the United States, shall accept of a title of 
nobility, or any other title or office, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 


CHARACTER OF THE AMENDMENTS PROPOSED. 


These nine amendments proposed by Massachusetts contain a strong 
assertion of the doctrine of state rights, intended as they were to limit the 
powers of the federal government. Read the debates in the Massachusetts 
convention, read these amendments proposed, and you will be convinced 
that she was as jealous of any encroachments on state rights.as she had ever 
been of encroachments on colony rights. The end aimed at, in these nine 
amendments, is declared to be, “ more effectually to guard against an undue 
administration of the federal government.” The ratification is called “an 
explicit and solemn compact.” 'The convention evidently well understood that 
it was prepared by the states; that it was “done in the convention by the 
unanimous consent of the states present ;” that it was formed for the states as 
states ; that “ the ratification of nine states was sufficient for the constitution 
between the states so ratifying the same ;” that it could be amended by thie 
states, and abolished by the states ; that the states created the constitution 
and could destroy it. 

The first amendment proposed distinctly shows what was the opinion of 
the Massachusetts convention on the subject of state rights. First. That-it 
be explicitly declared, that all powers not expressly delegated by the afore- 
said constitution are reserved to the several states, to be by them exercised.” 
The reserved powers were not to be dormant, but to be asserted and 
“exercised by the states.” It is evident that without the recommendation of 
_ these nine amendments, and the expectation that they would substantially be 
incorporated into the new federal constitution, Massachusetts would have 
rejected it. 

Vou. XXVI. 26 
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Bradford declares that “the great object of these amendments was to 
secure the rights of individuals charged on suspicion with treasonable acts 
against the United States, or with violations of the laws of congress ; and to 
preserve tu the respective state governments all the authority and power 
not clearly vested in the general government by the federal compact.” 


LEGISLATION AFTER THE ADOPTION OF THE FepERAL ConsfiTuTION. 


The Massachusetts convention adopted the federal constitution February 
7,1788. The legislature of Massachusetts, in aid of that provision of the 
constitution intended to secure the restoration of fugitive slaves to their 
masters, passed a law by which negroes were prohibited, under the penalty 
of confinement, “hard labor” in the house of correction, and whipping not 
exceeding “ten stripes,” from taking up their residence in the state. 

Thus Massachusetts asserted her own state rights, and recognized the 
rights of the slaveholding states, and her own obligations to deliver up fugi- 
tive slaves to their masters. 


Tue Position or MAssAcHUSETTS IN THE FEDERAL UNION. 

From the foregoing statements, we can understand the historical position 
of Massachusetts in the federal union. 

In the year 1787, Massachusetts as a “free, sovereign and independent 
state,” sent delegates to the federal convention which framed the federal 
constitution, by which the present union of the American states was subse- 
quently consummated. In this convention the voting was by states, and not 
by the numerical majority of the delegates. 

In the year 1788, Massachusetts, acting for herself and by herself, and 
binding herself, and not Rhode Island, adopted the federal constitution. 
Massachusetts bound herself, and not Rhode Island, as this latter state did 
not accede to the union until 1790, when she, as a sovereign state, bound 
herself by her own act, as a party to the compact. 

Thus Massachusetts became, in the language of Washington, “a member 
of the union,” one of the states united by the new federal constitution. Thus 
the states, as states, formed the union, and not the people of America as a 
mass. The union is a union of states, and not a union of the mass of the 
people of the several states. Massachusetts,—a “nation,” in the language 
of Montesquieu, who spoke of the colonies as “becoming so many great 
nations ;” Kent, vol. i. p. 274; a “republic,” in the language of Lord 
Clarendon, who spoke of the colonies as “hardened into republics,”—entered 
into a compact with the other nations, twelve of them, into a compact with 
the other republics, twelve of them, to form, so far as foreign nations were 
concerned, one nation. Thus, externally, the United States of America be- 
came, in the language of Kossuth, a “ republic composed of republics.” 

That New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the 
other states of the old thirteen, by entering into the constitutional compact, 
formed a confederated and not a consolidated republic, there is evidence that 
cannot be gainsaid. In the first congress which assembled under the pre- 
sent federal constitution, President Washington having been inaugurated, 
the senate made an address to him in which they say : 

“ We beg you to be assured that the senate will at all times cheerfully 
cdoperate in any measure that may strengthen the union and conduce to the 
happiness and perpetuate the liberties of this great confederated republic.” 
(See vol. i. Benton’s Debates, p. 13.) 

The President (Washington) in reply, says: “I am happy to learn that 
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the senate will at all times codperate in every measure which may tend to 
promote the welfare of this confederated republic.” Vol. i. Benton, p. 15. 

In 1836, John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, in the debate in 
congress on the admission of Arkansas as a state (see 13 Benton’s 
Debates, p. 33), speaks of congress as the “representative of that 
federation compounded partly of slaveholding, and partly of entirely 
free states.” 


CoNTEMPORARY OPINION OF MASSACHUSETTS STATESMEN. 


Theophilus Parsons, in the convention of Massachusetts that adopted 
the present federal constitution, remarks : “ Congress has only a concurrent 
right with each state in levying direct taxes, not an exclusive right; and 
the right of each state to direct taxation is equally extensive and perfect as 
the right of congress ; any law, therefore, of the United States for securing 
to congress more than concurrent right with each state is usurpation and is 
void.” What would he have said to the usurpations which have since been 
committed by the federal government ? 

In another speech in the same convention, Chief Justice Parsons said : 
“An act of usurpation [by the federal government] is not obligatory, it is 
not law; and any man is justified in his resistance. Let him be considered 
as a criminal by the general government, yet only his fellow-citizens can 
convict him; they are his jury, and if they pronounce him innocent, not all- 
the powers of congress can hurt him ; and innocent they certainly will pro- 
nounce him, if the supposed law he resisted was an act of usurpation.” 

Samuel Adams, always distinguished for his devotedness to colony rights 
and state rights, said of the first proposed amendment to the constitution 
already quoted, in favor of it, that it was “ consonant with the second article 
in the present confederation that each state retains its sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right which is not by 
this confederation expressly delegated to the United States in congress 
assembled.” When appointed lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts, Sohn 
Hancock being governor, he said: “I shall be called upon to make a decla- 
ration, and I shall do it it cheerfully, that the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts is, and of right ought to be, a free, sovereign, and independent state. 
I shall be called upon to make another declaration with the same solemnity 
to support the constitution of the United States. I see no inconsistency in 
this, for it must be intended that these constitutions should mutually aid and 
support each other.” 

James Sullivan, in 1791, speaking of the federal constitution says : “ Here 
they represent the really one separate and sovereign power, forming no civil 
relation to each other than what might result from a voluntary and uncom- 
pulsory compact.” Here this very eminent man, attorney-general of the 
state, and afterward judge of the supreme court, and governor of the state, 
speaks of the federal constitution as a “compact between the states.” He also 
adds: “ Nevertheless, if each state does not retain its sovereignty in some 
things, there is no union of several existing states but an entire government.” 
So again he says, p. 28: “ Treason is a violation of the duties of allegiance 
to an established government, holding the exercise of sovereign power ; and 
there can be no such crime unless committed against such authority.” But 
the federal constitution recognizes treason against a state, and thus recog; 
nizes the sovereignty of the several states. 

Bradford, in his History, p. 12, remarks that there might have been two 
thirds of the states in favor of the constitution, without there being two 
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thirds of the whole population of all the states.” And again, “ the federal 
features prevail and give the character to the compact.” 

Thus Massachusetts understood that the constitution was a compact be- 
tween the states, just as Gouverneur Morris, who wrote it, understood it; 
that this compact formed a confederacy of states, just as Judge Marshall 
understood it, and that each state is sovereign and entitled to the allegiance 
of its citizens. Thus Judge Marshall, in his Life of Washington, vol. v., 
page 133, says: “ North Carolina and Rhode Island did not at first accept 
of the constitution, and New-York was dragged into it by a repugnance 
to being excluded from the confederacy.” 


SvuaBILity oF STATES. 


In 1793, the governor (John Hancock) and the attorney-general 
(James Sullivan), were summoned by the United States marshal to appear 
in court and answer to a suit of an individual belonging to another state. 
This summons the governor refused to obey. He then summoned a meet- 
ing of the legislature. In his opening speech he said: “I cannot conceive 
that the people of this commonwealth, who, by their representatives in 
convention adopted the federal compact, expected a state would be held 
liable to answer a compulsory civil process to an individual of another 
state or a foreign kingdom.” And in the same speech he expressed an opinon 
in favor of state rights and of the sovereignty of the states in all cases not 
expressly or plainly prohibited by the federal constitution. He also said 
that a “consolidation of the states into one government would endanger the 
nation as a republic, and eventually divide the states now united, or eradicate 
the principles for which we have contended.” These “ principles” were the 
principles of the revolution. In view of these facts, the legislature, on the 
twenty-seventh of September, 1793, passed the following: “ Resolved, That 
a power claimed of compelling the state to become a defendant in the court 
of the United States, at the suit of an individual or individuals, is unne- 
cessary and inexpedient, and in its exercise dangerous to the power, safety, 
and independence of the several states, and repugnant to the first principles 
of a confederate government.” 

Accordingly, the legislature of Massachusetts proposed the amendment 
to the federal constitution, which was adopted, and is known as the eleventh 
article of the amendments. Besides John Hancock and James Sullivan, 
other leading men took an active part in favor of states rights and the 
amendment to the constitution. Among them should be mentioned Samuel 
Adams, Dr. Jarvis, and Nathan Dane. Samuel Adams was always a consistent 
advocate or defender of state rights, just as he had been of colony rights. 
He had taken the leading part, unless Otis or Hancock were entitled to that 
honor, in obtaining the independence of Massachusetts, and he wished to 
preserve that independence under the new confederation formed by the 
new federal constitution. 


A PARALLEL BETWEEN CoLony Ricuts AND State RIiGurTs. 


These two classes of rights, existing at different periods, are equivalents 
of each other. Colony rights, under the British government, bore the same 
relation to charters conferred by the king, which state rights under the fede- 
ral government bear to the federal constitution. The colonists of Massa- 
chusetts, from 1620 to 1776, contended earnestly for their colony rights. 
The citizens of Massachusetts, from 1776 to the present time, have con- 
tended earnestly for state rights. The reasons in each case were substan- 
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tially the same. These reasons lie in the great fact that the liberties of 
each individual depended on maintaining colony rights in the one case, and 
state rights in the other. Accordingly, the friends of liberty have been the 
friends, and the enemies of liberty have been the enemies, of colony rights 
and of state rights. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that colony rights were “granted” 
rights—that is, rights granted by the king, in the specific charter, or by 
former kings as in Magna Charta and embodied in the British constitution. 
But state rights are reserved rights—that is, rights reserved by the 
states, when they granted several powers to the federal government. The 
colonies, therefore, had to take upon themselves the burden of showing or 
proving what rights were granted to them in the charter under which they 
severally acted, or by the British constitution. If the British government 
encroached upon the granted rights, it was guilty of tyranny which ought 
to be resisted. But the states are obliged to take upon themselves no such 
burden, for it rests upon the federal government to prove what powers are 
granted to it, and if it goes beyond the granted powers and encroaches upon 
the reserved powers, it is guilty of tyranny which ought to be resisted. 

It is a little remarkable that the advocates of colony rights in Massachu- 
setts regarded the charter as a solemn compact between the king and the 
colony, binding both parties, while the British government and the advocates 
of the royal prerogative regarded it like the charter of a petty corporation 
in England, repealable at pleasure, or to be disregarded when the neces- 
sities or the convenience of the crown should require it to be disregarded. 
In like manner the advocates of state rights in Massachusetts have regarded 
the federal constitution as a solemn compact between the states, binding the 
parties, namely, the states, and limiting the federal government to the use 
only of delegated powers ; while the opposers of state rights attribute to the 
federal government such large undefined powers under the federal constitu- 
tion as to deprive the states of their sovereignty, and reduce them very 
much to the condition of petty corporations. Thus the federal government, 
according to this last view of it, is the political equivalent, in the present 
system, of the British government in the colonial system, but with larger 
powers and a more despotic use of them. 





. Tue PurcHASsE OF LOUISIANA. 


The purchase of Louisiana took place in 1803, its admission into the 
federal union in 1812. ‘The statesmen and people of Massachusetts justly 
regarded this measure, by which the relative importance of the state of 
Massachusetts would be abridged, as not sanctioned by the constitution, and 
therefore exonerating the state from its obligation to remain in the federal 
union thus violated and broken. 

So thoroughly convinced was Alexander Hamilton that there was a plan 
in progress for the separation of the union, that on June 11, 1804, on the 
Saturday previous to his death, he said to Col. John Trumbull, “with a look 
of deep meaning,” “You are going to Boston. You will see the principal 
men there. Tell them from me, as my request, for God’s sake to cease 
their conversation and threatenings about the separation of the union. It 
must hang together as long as it can be made to.” Hamilton’s History of 
the Republic, vol. vii. p. 822. 


Tue EmBarGo. 


The embargo was laid by congress on the 22d of December, 1807. In 
Vout. XXVI. 26* 
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1808, there were strong demonstrations of opposition to it. We have the 
authority of John Quincy Adams for saying that “the people were con- 
stantly instigated to forcible resistance against it, and juries often acquitted 
the violators of it upon the ground that it was unconstitutional, assumed in 
the face of a solemn decision of the district court of the United States.” 
A separation of the union was stimulated in the public prints, and a con- 
vention of delegates from the New-England states to meet in New-Haven, 
was intended and proposed. 

Mr. John Quincy Adams, in his letter to Mr. Giles, urged that “a con- 
tinuance of the embargo much a would certainly be met by forcible 
resistance, supported by the legislature [of Massachusetts], and probably by 
the judiciary of the state.” . . . “That the object of the leaders had 
‘ been, for several years, the dissolution of the union, and the establishment of 
a separate confederation, he knew from unequivocal evidence, although not 
provable in a court of law.” Niles’s Register, vol. xxxv. p. 138. In con- 
sequence of this opposition to it the embargo was repealed, March 1, 1809, 
just before the retirement of Mr. Jefferson from the presidential office. 


Toe War or 1812. 


On the 18th day of June, 1812, war was declared by the United States 
against Great Britain. When, soon after, a requisition was made upon 
Massachusetts for forty-one companies of artillery and infantry, Governor 
Caleb Strong refused compliance with the order issued by General Dear- 
born, notwithstanding the secretary of war wrote to him urging his compli- 
ance. In a message to the legislature, in allusion to this refusal to furnish 
troops to the general government, he said, “ I was fully disposed to comply 
with the requirements of the constitution of the United States, and the laws 
made in pursuance thereof, and sincerely regret that a request should be made 
by an officer of the national government with which I could not constitution- 
ally comply. But it appeared to me that the requisition was of this character, 
and I was under the same obligation to maintain the rights of the states, as to 
support the constitution of the United States.” The course pursued by the 
governor was in accordance with the declared opinion of the judges of the 
supreme court on the constitutionality of the requisition, and was approved 
by the legislature and the people of Massachusetts. (See Massachusetts 

eports, vol. viii. p. 548.) 


Tue Hartrorp CONVENTION. 


In consequence of applications, from many of the towns, the legislature 
of Massachusetts appointed delegates to a convention in Hartford, held 
December 15, 1814. This convention, having its origin in Massachusetts, 
was attended by delegates from that state, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New- 
Hampshire, and Vermont, who were twenty-six in number. For intelligence 
and moral worth, for patriotism and dignified deportment, they would com- 
pare favorably with any body of men that ever assembled in this country. 

After a session of three weeks they made a report, which was approved 
by the legislature of Massachusetts by a strong vote. The committee of 
the legislature, in their report on the doings of the convention, say: 
“The committee entertain a high sense of the wisdom and ability 
with which this convention have discharged their arduous trust; and 
while they maintain the principle of state sovereignty, and of the duties 
which citizens owe to their respective state governments, they give the most 
satisfactory proofs of attachment to the constitution of the United States 
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and to the national union.” This report was adopted by the house, by a 
yote of one hundred and fifty-nine to forty-eight. “The governor was em- 
powered to appoint three commissioners to proceed immediately to the seat 
of the national government, requesting the consent of the federal congress 
to the measures recommended by the convention.” The commissioners 
thus appointed were Thomas H. Perkins, Harrison Gray Otis, and William 
Sullivan. 

Of the seven amendments to the constitution proposed by the convention, 
and approved by the legislature of Massachusetts, all but one, or possibly 
two, are intended to limit the power of the federal government, and thus to 
increase the power of the several states. See Dwight’s History of the 
Hartford Convention. 


OPINIONS OF THE NATURE OF THE FEDERAL UNION. 


It should be borne in mind that Governor Strong was one of the dele- 

tes to the convention in Philadelphia, which framed the constitution, and 
could hardly have failed to understand what were the provisions of that 
instrument. It is believed that every member of the Hartford convention 
was born before the declaration of independence, that several were person- 
ally active in procuring the adoption of the federal constitution, and that 
all were devotedly attached to the union, created by that compact. 

A careful study of the history of Massachusetts for above thirty years 
from the adoption of the federal constitution will show that her leading 
men, generally, were as devotedly attached to the rights reserved to the 
states as they were to the powers delegated to the federal government. 
They regarded the state as competent to take care of its internal institu- 
tions, and they regarded any encroachment upon the right of the state to 
manage its internal concerns as a usurpation. They had asserted that right 
from the first settlement of the commonwealth, under the constitution of 
1643, uader the old confederation, and under the new confederation, formed 
by the present federal constitution. , 

“The allegiance they owe to this commonwealth as a sovereign, independent 
state.” Answer of the house of representatives to the governor, October, 1810. 

“ This commonwealth forms an important member of the national con- 
federacy.”—Answer of the house to the governor, 1810. 

“Tf an extensive confederate republic is to be maintained, and we fer- 
vently pray that it may, it can only be by a free communication of the 
grievances felt, and the evils apprehended by any of the members, and by 
prompt and liberal remedies.” Remonstrance by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts to the hon. senate and house of representatives in congress assembled, 
June 14, 1813. 

February, 1814, the legislature passed an act by which no prisoners of war 
were allowed to be placed in the jails of Massachusetts except by judicial 
authority, and all prisoners of war were required to be discharged from said 
jails in thirty days, unless sooner discharged by the authority of the United 
States. 

On the right inherent in the individual of discussing public measures, 
and the duty of the state to protect each individual thus doing, the senate 
in answer to the governor, 1814, made the following declaration: “And 
may it please your excellency, in the apprehension of this senate, this duty 
is as incumbent and imperious in a state of war as in a state of peace; union 
among the people is essential to the success of the government, being 
necessarily subordinate to the fundamental doctrine that in every state of 
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things, in a free country, ‘he right of discussing public measures is essential 
to the liberties of the people.” 


Extracts FROM THE State ConsTITUTION. 

“The people of this commonwealth have the sole and exclusive right of 
governing themselves as a free, sovereign and independent state ; and do, and 
forever hereafter shall exercise and enjoy every power, jurisdiction and 
right which is not or may not hereafter be by them expressly delegated to 
the United States of America in congress assembled.” 

Oath of office. “I, A. B., solemnly swear that I will bear true and 
faithful allegiance to the commonwealth of Massachusetts, and will sup- 
port the constitution thereof; and that I will faithfully and impartially per- 
form all the duties incumbent on me according to the best of my abilities 
and understanding agreeably to the constitution and laws of this common- 
wealth. So help me God.” 

What are state rights? What is a state? 1. “A state, in the most 
enlarged sense, means the people composing a particular nation or community. 
In this sense, the state means the whole people united in one body politic, 
and the state and the people of a state are equivalent expressions.” Judge 
Wilson, in his law lectures, says: “In free states, the people form an artificial 
person or body politic, the highest that can be known.” Each of the United 
States thus existing became sovereign at the revolution, and by the treaty 
of peace with Great Britain. In this sense the state of Massachusetts, that 
is the people of Massachusetts, adopted her own constitution, and the federal 
constitution. 2. A state means the legislature which means the people, as 
when we say the state of Massachusetts passed the Maine liquor law. 3. A 
state means the territory included*in physical boundaries. State rights of 
Massachusetts under the federal constitution, then, are all the rights and 
powers of a sovereign, free and independent republic or nation, excepting 
those which she has distinctly and clearly delegated to the federal government. 

Dr. Noah Webster, when a citizen of Massachusetts, in his oration before 
the Washington Benevolent Society, has the following passage: “ How can 
the states, the parties to the federal compact, understanding its conditions, and 
bound in duty to guard their rights, answer to the people and posterity for 
suffering such a palpable act of arbitrary power [the embargo] to pass into 
a precedent?” This statement is in harmony with his definition of the 
word “compact” in his large dictionary. 

Timothy Dwight, a native of Massachusetts, and representative in the 
general court and afterwards president of Yale College, in writing from 
Greenfield Hill, 1793, says: “A war with Great Britain, we in New-Eng- 
land will not enter into. Sooner would ninety-nine in a hundred of our 
inhabitants separate from the union than plunge themselves into such an 
abyss of misery.” 

“Would a division of the union be beneficial?” was one of the mooted 
questions in Yale College under President Dwight. On this question, Dr. 
Dwight in one of his decisions says: “ By fostering jealousies, creating 
local feeling in opposition to each other, and indulging violent denunciations, 
the union of the states may, perhaps, be dissolved; but it will not be sud- 
denly effected. It will be the result of deliberation. Our New-Englanders 
are deliberate in determining, but when they once begin to act they are reso- 
lute. If they ever divide the union, it will be because they are forced to 
do it; and they will not leave their work unfinished.” He was opposed to 
disunion, but does not question the right. . 
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THE SEVERAL SPHERES OF LocaLt Law. 


I. The local law of the homestead, founded on the relations of parent 
and child, and sanctioned by the word of God. It has been through many 
generations the law of kindness on the lips and in the life of the parents, 
calling into exercise all the sweet charities of the family circle. 

II. The local law of the school district. 

III. The local law of the church. According to which in its early his- 
tory it established its own covenant, its own confession of faith, its own 
discipline, its own rules of holy living. 

IV. The laws of the town as distinguished from the laws of the colony 
or state. 

V. The laws of the colony as distinguished from the laws of Great 
Britain. 

VI. The laws of the state as distinguished from those of the United States. 

What a noble model in these several circles of power, Massachusetts has 
furnished to the world! The men of Massachusetts in all the generations 
would permit no encroachments on these laws by others outside of them- 
selves. What Goldsmith said in complimentary terms of his countrymen, 
can be said of the men of Massachusetts of past generations :— 


Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see t of human kind YY ; 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 
True to imagined right, above control. 


The love of local law has been in vigorous exercise ever since the settle- 
ment of the two colonies, during the sixty-three years of the continuance of the 
first charter of Massachusetts ; in the reigns of James I., Charles I., Oliver 
Cromwell, Charles IL, and James II. It showed increasing power under 
the provincial charter, in the reigns of William and Mary, Queen Anne, 
George I., George II., and George III., when it produced the American 
revolution. ‘The same love of local law was shown by Massachusetts, as a 
member of the New-England confederacy formed in 1643, as a member of 
the old confederation formed in the revolutionary war, and as a member of 
the new or present confederation formed in 1788. It has grown with the 

wth, and strengthened with the strength of the colony and state. 

husetts would bear no foreign interference with her local laws. 

That they were all judicious and proper in aim and spirit, the most dutiful 
and affectionate of her sons would not pretend. Society is made up of 
individuals, and therefore is liable to the same errors to which individuals 
are subject. 

In this inherited love of local law, continued through so many genera- 
tions, may be seen the personal identity of Massachusetts, through the long 
period of her existence, as distinctly as the personal identity of an indi- 
vidual who has lived through a long life. In this respect we may say of 
her, semper eadem. 

In her whole history, wherever the minions of power went on her soil, 
they found that the spirit of independence was the genius loci. That 
spirit is symbolized in the device and motto on her armorial bearings. The 
love of local law is but another expression for the love of liberty. 

On those bearings, the unsheathed sword uplifted in the strong hand, is a 
threat to tyrants who interfere with her local laws. The quiet of peace is 
grateful to her heart, but it must be a quiet under liberty. 

Ense petit placidam, sub libertate quietem. 
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NOTES ON THE ANCESTRY OF SYLVESTER BALDWIN. 
Communicated by Cuaruzs C. BaLpwin, A.M., of Cleveland, Ohio. 


SyLvEesTeR BaLtpwuy, of Aston Clinton, co. Bucks, from whom most of the 
Baldwins whose ancestors are found upon the early records of Connecticut 
claim descent or kinship, took passage with his family for New-England on the 
ship“ Martin,” in 1638. He died at sea, and devised by his nuncupative will 
certain estates in England to his wife Sarah. One of these estates she subse- 
quently conveyed by deed to Edward Baldwin, of Guilford, co. Surrey, Eng., 
describing it as having been “indentured” to Richard Baldwin, of St. 
Leonard’s, in the parish of Aston Clinton, for 1000 years, and by the said 
Richard bequeathed to Sylvester, and by him to her. An examination of 
the will of the Richard Baldwin referred to in this deed, and other investi- 
gations made by the writer in England, establishes, by a chain of testimony 
which seems to be entirely conclusive, the pedigree on the opposite page. 

The will of Richard (uncle of Sylvester, the emigrant) has never appeared 
in print, and as it is the key to the foregoing pedigree, and may have an 
independent interest to your readers from the numerous references to 
collateral branches of the family, it is appended in full. It is hoped that 
the publication of this will, with the accompanying annotations of the writer, 
may stimulate others of the name to make further investigations. 


Witt or Ricnarp Batpwin or St. LEonarDs, co. Bucks. 


Extracted from the > Registry of Her Majesty’s Court of Probate : — In the 

rerogative Court of Canterbury. 

In the name of God Amen. The eighteenth daie of February in the eight 
yeare of the raigne of our Soveraigne Lord Charles by the Grace of God of 
England Scotland France & Ireland Kinge, Defender of the Faith &e.— 
anno dni 1632 I Richard Baldwin of Dun-Dridge in the Parishe of Aston 
Clinton in the Countie of Bucks Yeoman beinge sieke in bodie but of good 
& perfect remembrance prayse God therefore doe make and declare this my 
last Will and Testament in manner as followeth. First I comitt my soule 
unto allmightie God my Maker and Redeemer beleeveinge the forgiveness of 
all my sinies through the death and passion of Jesus Christe my lord, my 
onely, and alone Saviour my bodie I comitt to the earth to be buried in 
decent and christian sort by my Executor touchinge my temporall estate 
I give and bequeath unto M" Hall now the minister of S‘. Leonards V". to 
be paide within three moneths after my decease—Itm, I give and bequeath 
unto Henry Baldwin sonne of my brother Silvester and my next heire all 
that cloase of free land called Brayes Bushe with appurtenance lyinge in 
the Parishes of greate Chesham and Wendover to him and to his heires for 
ever yeilding and payinge unto the poore people of S‘. Leonards XX" a 
yeare every yeare for the tearme of one hundred yeares to be distributed 
on S*. Thomas daie by the minister of S*. Leonards and my heires. Itm I 
give and bequeath unto the saide Henry Baldwin XX" of money to be 
paide unto him within six moneths after my decease uppon condition that he 
the saide Henry shall suffer all those men w™ have bought wood and timber 
of me quietly and peaceably to fell cut downe and carry away the same and 
the mony that is behinde to be paide unto my Executor for the discharge 
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of my legacies in this will given. Itm I give and bequeath unto the saide 
Henry Baldwin one coffer with evidences concerninge this Mannor of Dun- 
dridge and also the evidences concerninge the chappell lande and also one 
mault mill and one coslet and furniture and furniture for one horse for service 
of the musters, and the tables and frames in the hall with the formes cub- 
bord wainscott, benches and the armor in the said hall. Itm, I give unto 
the saide Henry the best bedsteede in the new Chamber. Itm I give will 
and bequeath unto Christian my well beloved wife all the Goods and house- 
holde stuffe that is or formerly hath used to be in my bed chamber except 
the best peice of plate. Itm I give and bequeath unto Christian my wife 
aforesaide halfe all my bedsteeds not bequeathed and halfe all my bed 
cloaths halfe all my linnen cloaths halfe all my pewter and brasse and halfe all 
the moveable goods in the dwellinge house whatsoever unbequeathed to be 
equally devided betweene the said Christian and my Executor. Itm I give 
and bequeath unto the saide Christian twoe of my best bease xx sheepe 
three hoggs, all my poultry one quarter of wheate one quarter of malt and 
all my wearinge apparell to be delivered unto her within tenn daies next 
after my decease further more my will and minde is that the saide Christian 
my wife xx" pounds a yeare paide unto her yearely every yeare duringe her 
naturall life by my next heire for & in consideration of her estate and inter- 
est in my Mannor of Dundridge and also that she shall have sufficient 
howse room and firewood. Itm I give and bequeath unto John Baldwin my 
Brother xx". and to John Baldwin his sonne xx" all to be paide within one 
yeare after my decease and the rest of my mony in theire hande’s shall 
be paide to my Executor. Itm I give & bequeath unto Mary Salter my 
sister x". Itm I give & bequeath unto John Salter and unto David Salter 
and unto Mary Salter and unto Sarah Salter all beinge the children of Mary 
Salter my Sister aforesaide to every one of them x" all which severall lega- 
cies of x" a peece bequeathed unto my Sister Mary and her children I will 
shall be paide unto them within twoe yeares next after my decease. Itm I 
give and bequeathe unto Henry Bonus xx" and unto James Bonus x" and 
unto Christian Bonus xxx" all w™ legacies bequeathed unto my Sister 
Bonusses Children I will shall be paide unto them within one yeare after my 
decease. Itm I give and bequeath unto Mary Bonus daughter of my Sister 
Jaue Bonus one hundred pounds to be paide unto her within one yeare 
after my decease in full payment of her grand mothers gifte as also of her 
mothers goods. Itm I give and bequeath unto Jane Bonus Daughter of my 
Sister Jane Fiftie pounds to be paide unto her within twoe yeares after my 
decease in full payment of her grandmothers gifte and also of her mothers 

oods. Itm I give and bequeath unto Anne Bryant Daughter of Robert 

aldwin my Brother and unto Richard Bryant her sonne all that tenement 
with the appurtenances beinge freeholde lying and beinge in Wendover 
towne to the saide Anne and her sonne Richard and their heires for ever 
and fortie eight pounds vj' eight pence in mony to be paide within three 
moneths after my decease. Itm I give and bequeath unto Henry Stonhill 
sonne of Annie Stonhill my Sister xxx" to be paide unto him when he shall 
come to the age of xxj' yeares and twentie acres of free land more or lesse 
in the parishe of Drayton Bechampe to him the saide Henry and his heires for 
ever. Itm I give and bequeath to Anne Stonhill daughter of Anne Stonhill 
my Sister x" to be paide within twoe years after my decease. Itm I give and 
bequeath unto Richard Baldwin sonne of Silvester Baldwin my Brother x" to 
be paide within one yeare after my decease. Itm I give and bequeath unto 
Willyam Baldwin sonne of my brother Silvester x" to be paide within one 
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yeare after my decease: Itm I give and bequeath unto Richard Baldwin 
Sonne of Silvester Baldwin of Aston Clinton x" to be paide within one yeare 
after my decease. Itm I give and bequeath every one of my Brothers and 
Sisters Chilldren that shall be liveing at my decease I saie unto every one of 
them fortie shillings to be paide unto every one of them within one yeare 
after my decease. Itm I give and bequeath unto Joane Chaffe my wifes 
sister fortie shillings to be paide within one yeare after my decease. Itm I give 
and bequeath unto Willyam Darley one whole yeares rent of that messuage 
wherein he now dwelleth that is to saie the next yeare after my decease he 
shall paie no rent. Itm I give & bequeath unto Joyce Bernard widowe xx* 
and to Silvester Tomkins of St. Leonards xx* and to John Tompkins of the 
same parish xx". and unto George Baldwin of the same parishe xx" and unto 
Richard Gravener of Buckland xx* and unto widowe Wilkins of the same 
parishe xx* and widowe Gourney of the same parishe xx* and Edward Springall 
of the same parishe xx* and to Richard Arnoll of the Parishe of Chesham xx* 
and to his sister Mary Garratt xx* and to Jonas Nuton of Cholesbury xx* and 
to widowe Childe of Harridge xx* and to Robert Wilkins of Buckland xx* and 
to Shem Ginger of St. Leonards xx*. Itm I give and bequeath unto the poore 
people of Aston Clinton xx* and to the poore people of St. Leonards xx* and 
to the poore people of Cholesbury xx* all w™ bequests by me bequeathed of 
xx’ a peece I will shall be paide within three months after my decease. Itm 
I give and bequeath unto every one of my Servants that shall be in my 
service at the time of my death x* to be paide within one moneth after my 
decease. Itm I give and bequeath unto widowe Cocke of St. Leonards xx* 
provided alwaies and my will and minde is that all those legacies shall be 
paide in good and lawfull money of England at the severall times appointed 
by my Executor and if any of those Children shall be under age then I will 
that theire legacies shall be paide unto the fathers of the said children at 
the time appointed theire fathers giving theire owne bonds unto my Executor 
for the true payment thereof to theire saide children at theire severall ages 
of xx* yeares by the shewinge of the saide bonds together with sufficient 
letters of attorney made by my saide Executor unto the saide children for 
the saveinge of the said bonds and to them delivered shall be a sufficient 
discharge in lawe for my said Executor against Every of the saide children 
for his or theire legacie or legacies aforesaide respectively. Itm All the rest 
and residue of all my goods and cattell and chattels not before bequeathed: 
my debts and legacies being paide my funerall orderly performed and 
discharged and this my will well and truly fullfilled I give unto Silvester 
Baldwin of Aston Clinton sonne of Silvester Baldwin my Brother whome 
I make and ordaine my whole and sole Executor of this my last will and 
testament. In Witness whereof I the saide Richard Baldwin have hereunto 


put my hande and seale the daie and yeare first above written — — — Sealed 
subscribed published and declared in the the presence of Willyam Grange 
—— Henry Stonhill. (Signed) 


RicHARD BALDWIN. 


Richard Baldwin, whose will is above printed, was buried in the parish 
of Aston Clinton, co. Bucks, Oct. 14, 1636; proof of the will was made Nov. 
29, 1636, and the execution thereof committed to Silvester Baldwin the 
executor named therein. This will is referred to in several early records in 
this country, and by Mr. Savage under the name of Silvester Baldwin, 
whom he styles son of Richard. The mistake arose, no doubt, from an 
erroneous transcript of a dim record of conveyance in vol. i. p. 3 of records. 
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of New Haven county court. The record of the will itself was in Oxford, 
England, until about two years since; with the other records it was then 
removed to Doctor’s Commons, London. The line of Silvester, the emigrant, 
plainly appears. He was son of Silvester, deceased, and nephew, and not 
son, of Richard, of Dundridge. Silvester, the emigrant, married Sarah 
Bryan, probably sister or other near relative of Alexander Bryan,* the first, 
of Milford, whose wife Ann is mentioned in the will. Silvester and Sarah 
Baldwin had children baptized in Aston Clinton as follows: Sarah, April 
22, 1621; Richard, Aug. 25, 1622; Mary, Feb. 28, 1623; Mary again, 
Feb. 19, 1625; Martha, April 20, 1628; Samuel, Jan. 1, 1632, buried next 
4th of June; Elizabeth, Jan. 25, 1633, buried Jan. 31, 1633. They also 
had children John and Ruth, no doubt younger; all the living children seem 
to have come hither and settled in Milford, Conn. John was afterward of 
Stonington, and was probably born in 1634 or 1635. 

A few words may be said in reference to other mistakes in Savage’s account 
of the Baldwins. He records John of Milford 1639, calling him son of 
Sylvester, and says he had a son John who died unmarried about 1677, on 
a voyage. Later on he says John of Milford, eldest son of John the first, 
married 1663, Hannah Bruen. Here is of course a contradiction and 
various errors. We will begin ‘first by giving the facts. It is clear that 
John' of Milford was not the son of Sylvester,’ but that Sylvester’s son was 
John? Baldwin, of Stonington, 1671, and New-London, 1672, who came 
from Milford, a widower, with a son John, and who married in New-London, 
July 24, 1672, Rebecca Cheesehorough, widow, and had by her five children, 
the only son being Sylvester,* born March 4, 1677. This is proved by the 
following extract from the New-Haven county court records, vol. ii. p. 89: 


“At a court of Probate’s held in New-Haven Octob’. ye 10%. day 1702 


Present Majo" Mosses Mansfield 
Silvester Baldwin of Esquire Judge 
Stonington in ye county William Maltbie | 
of New-London appearing + Jeremiah Osborne \ 
& making application John Alling 
to this court for power of 
administracdn upon a certaine Legacy bequeathed to his Brother John 
Baldwin in and by the Last Will and Testament of M™. Sarah Astwood 
which s* John Baldwin by report of Mr Plumb of Milford went to England 
about twenty five yeares since, and is supposed to be deceased. Upon w™ 
ye court allows administracon of s* Legacy to the said Silvest’. Baldwin he 
having Given sufficient Bond for his faithfull administration of the same 
according to Law and refund the Estate if any other heir appeare.” 

Here Sylvester,® grand-son of Mrs. Sarah Astwood (she was the widow of 
Sylvester, Sr., and married Capt. John Astwood), is the representative of 
his brother John.* They must both be the children of John,’ because 
Richard had no son Sylvester, and that identifies the New-London man, 
who did have a son of that name, as the son of Sylvester,’ Sr. 

Richard’ Baldwin, the other son of Sylvester,’ Sr., styled by Mrs. 
Astwood, in New-Haven Prob. Rec., vol. i. p. 317, her eldest son, Aug. 20, 
1657, is said by Savage to have had a son John, and this child is also said 


Esq™. Jus® Quorum 


* Alexander Bryan was son of Thomas Bryan, of Aylesbury, co. Bucks, England, and 
was baptized there Sept. 29, 1602. Was not Henry Stonehill, who was one of the first 
settlers at Milford, and who returned in 1646 to London, the nephew of testator ? 
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by him to have gone to England “25 years before 1702,” evidently referring 
to ‘the above administration record. This is undoubtedly wrong, because 
there is no record of any such child of Richard. Richard was town clerk 
of Milford, but there is no John recorded as his son, and though he left no 
will, the property was recorded when divided, and rio John had any share 
thereof. We must therefore consider it proved that Savage was in error, 
and that Richard Baldwin had no son John.* It is evident that having a 
note of the administration record of the grandson John, Savage tried to 
place him in the record, and fastened him both on Richard, the true son of 
Sylvester, and the supposed son, John of Milford; when in reality he 
belonged to the true son, John of Stonington and New-London. 

Sylvester Baldwin, Sr., died at sea. His widow married Capt. John 
Astwood, of Milford, and died in November, 1669. Her will mentions several 
of Richard’s descendants (he had died July 23, 1665), also her son John 
and grandson John Baldwin, but not a name occurs that can refer to the 
children of John Baldwin, of Milford. This confirms our view that the son 
John was the New-London man, if any proof were needed. John’ of New- 
London, whom we accept as Sylvester’s son, was probably the man men- 
tioned in a law-suit as living in Milford in 1658, at which time his wife had 
lately died, leaving him with a young child (New-Haven Records, Hoadley’s 
ed. vol. ii. p. 264). This child was doubtless the John who went to England. 
The name of this first wife is not known; it has been thought that she was 
his step-sister, a daughter of Capt. Astwood, because that on the Milford 
records Baldwin is called Astwood’s “son-in-law.” It is more likely that 
the term was used by a common mistake for “step-son,” in which relation 
Baldwin certainly stood to Astwood. 

Although the two sons of Sylvester are the only persons of the name yet 
connected with the English stock, there are others probably related to it. 
John Baldwin, of Guildford, 1653, and Norwich, ancestor of a line recorded 
by Miss Caulkins (Hist. Norwich, p. 161-3), to which belonged Judge 
Simeon Baldwin and his son Gov. Roger S. Baldwin, may have been a 
relative of Sylvester.1 Hon. John D. Baldwin, of Worcester, a descendant 
of Sylvester through John, of Stonington, says that in a family bible which 
he has seen, though now destroyed, it was stated that John of Stonington 
and John of Norwich were cousins. In the Norwich family it was a 
tradition that their ancestor came over with relatives, not his parents. 

There were also at Milford, Nathaniel, 1639, and Timothy, 1639, who 
were brothers; Joseph, 1639,f and John, 1639, all contemporary with 
Sylvester’s son, and living in the same town with his family. It is hardly 
possible to doubt that they came from the same stock, and that a further 
search among the brothers and cousins of Sylvester in England, would 
supply the needed link. 

The John who came with Sylvester may have been John of Milford, or 
even John of Norwich; it could not be his son John, whatever his age at 
the time, because as a witness he would have been unable to take any 


* Savage also gives him a daughter Mary, baptized 1643. This is an error; she was the 
daughter of Timothy. 

+ I judge that Joseph was also a brother of Nathaniel and Timothy. In the Milford 
records it appears that in 1649, Joseph had four acres of land in New Meadow Plain, 
bounded with Timothy Baldwin west. It seems he “laid down this land again, and 
April 24, 1654, he hath liberty granted him for to exchange and lay down one piece of land, 
and take up another for it in the New Meadow Plain (next his brother’s land), that he for- 
merly laid down to the town again.” This record is rather obscure, but if the punctuation 
here made, be right, the case would be clear and the relationship fairly established. 
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interest under the will. As we are correcting Savage’s errors, we may state 
that Hon. John D. Baldwin, of Worcester, writes that after a careful search 
of the records at Milford, Conn., and Newark, N.J., he is satisfied that John, 
Sr., of Milford, married for his second wife, Marie, sister of Obadiah Bruen, 
and never went to Newark; that his son John married Hannah, niece, not 
sister of his step-mother, and that he and John, son of Nathaniel Baldwin, 
were the two settlers at Newark. 


EneGuisH ANCESTRY OF SYLVESTER BALDWIN. 


From Domesday Book it appears that the name of Baldwin, in the 
vicinity of Dundridge, dates before the conquest. Baldwin, son of Herluin, 
had several vassals in the northern part of Bucks, as well as in Gloucester- 
shire, all of whom he lost as vassals under the conqueror. In “ Ellesberie” 
Hundred (in which is Dundridge), Baldwin, a vassal of Archbishop Stigand’s, 
held under Edward the Confessor, the manor of Haddenam, now Hampden. 

In “Lamva” Hundred under the conqueror, Baldwin held to farm of 
William, son of Ansculf, land which he had held as fully his own in King 
Edward’s time, and the same was true of a manor towards the north of 
Bucks. The estate of John Hampden was in “Ellesberie” Hundred, in 
fact quite near Dundridge. Nugent’s Memorials and Macaulay’s Review 
thereof, state on the authority of documents in his house that part of his 
estates were bestowed by Edward the Confessor on his ancestor Baldwin de 
Hampden, whom Macaulay presumes to have been one of the Norman 
favorites of the last Saxon king. Whether the Baldwins who afterward 
abounded in this vicinity were also descended from him is not known. 

John Baldwin, Sr., and John, Jr., were two out of three founders of the 
fraternity or brotherhood of the town of Aylesbury. John Baldwin appears 
in Aylesbury in 1429, and also appears in 1433, in the return of gentry of 
Bucks. The first ancestor of Richard Baldwin, who can be at present 
identified, however, is named in an inquisition taken in 1486, in Beaconfield, 
a transcript of which lies before me. The witnesses state that Richard 
Baldwin died Sept. 21, 1485, seized of the manor of Otterarsfee, in soccage 
of the king, by the service of finding litter for the king’s bed, viz. “in summer 
grass or herbs & two gray geese & in winter straw & three eels thrice in 
the year if the king should come thrice in the year to Aylesbury. So that 6 
wild geese or 9 eels may be in the year if he should come thither thrice.” 
Richard also had a messuage called “the Crown” in Aylesbury, and also 
another held of Thomas, Lord Ormond. It was further certified that the 
next heir of Richard was John his brother, then aged 16 or more. This 
John, described as “frater & hres Ricardi Baldwin,” paid a relief to the 
king upon this manor in 1492, as appears by the latin record thereof in 
Madox Bar. Angl. 247, and is the same John named in a note to the first 
volume of Hume’s History of England, where he is erroneously assigned to 
the time of King Henry II. The latin record printed in Madox further 
recites that upon examination of the rolls “compertum est in memorandis 
de anno xviii Domini E nuper Regis Anglia primi, quod Willielmus, filius 
Willielmi heres Ricardi de Aylesbury,” paid a similar fine. When the 

estate passed from the de Aylesburys to the Baldwins, or whether the fami- 
lies are identical, we are unable to determine. It was originally granted by 
Henry II. to “ Roger the Kings Minstrel” upon the same singular tenure 
as is recited in a “confirmation” of the manor to Richard son of Robert de 
Aylesbury, in I. Richard II. (1377) Cal. Rot. Pat. 199. The manor had 
then been in the continuous possession of the Aylesbury family since the 
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original grant, but we are unable to trace its later history until John 
Baldwin, brother and heir of Richard, becomes its recognized owner. 

In 1542, subsidies were paid upon this manor by John Baldwin, supposed 
to be the same, but more probably a son of the former John; and in 1546 
the last John of this manor deeded to his son Sylvester, on the occasion of 
his marriage with Sarah Gelley,* some fields in Aston Clinton he had pur- 
chased of one George Hale. 

Sir John Baldwin, knight and chief justice of the common pleas, from 
1536 to 1546, was of the Bucks family and of this vicinity. In 1540, he 
had a grant of the house and site of Gray Friars, in Aylesbury, at which 
time there was a John the younger there,—no doubt the father of Sylvester. 
Sir John was son of William by Agnes, third daughter of Wm. Dormer, 
Esq., of West Wycombe, Bucks. He had one son, William, who died 
before him childless, and himself died in 1546, leaving daughters and grand- 
children. On the dissolution of the monasteries, he received numerous gifts of 
lands from the king, Henry VIII. He also, in 1544, received from the 
king in fee simple the “manor of Dunriche alias During” (being the Dun 
Dridge of the foregoing will), with the woods or coppices called Braies 
(also mentioned in the foregoing will) and other lands belonging to the 
same manor in Aston Clinton, Chesham and Wendover. This manor came 
to the crown on the attainder of Margaret Countess of Salisbury, and 
Lipscomb, in his history of Bucks, says it afterward belonged to Silvester 
Baldwin, descended to others of the name until 1748, when it was conveyed 
out of the family. This Silvester seems to have been the one who married 
Sarah Gelly. He paid taxes, with his son Henry, on Dundridge in 1579, and 
was buried in Aston Clinton, July 3, 1593. His son Henry succeeded him at 
Dundridge, and he had other children living in 1599 ; at least John and Lettice, 
who m. a Foster. The will of Henry, of Dundridge, is dated Jan. 2, 1599. 
After remembering the poor of Aston Clinton, Chalesbury, Wendover and 
Great Winchenden, and sundry persons, he devises to his son John four 
“crofts or closes of ground” in Wendover and £10. To his son Robert all 
his messuages, &c., in Flaunden and Hempstead or elsewhere in Hertford- 
shire, and £40. To daughter Agnes, £100, to be paid her on the day of her 
marriage or within two years after death of testator. To James Bonus 
(son-in-law, having married daughter Jane), £40. To son Richard, personals 
in the “Hall” and others, including “the great Brewery Cawderne ;” men- 
tions his wife Allice ; to son Silvester the advances made him and £10. 
To John and Henry, sons of Silvester, five and eight pence each. Same to 
Henry Bonus, son of James. After remembering other persons, to his 
“son-in-law Richard Salter” (married daughter Mary, Jan. 30, 1598), he 
mentions the farm property upon Dundridge, but does not devise the soil 
which apparently went by descent to Richard, who was executor. Alice, 
the widow of Henry, was buried at Aston Clinton, Nov. 25, 1626. The 
family of John, of Wendover (near Aston Clinton and Aylesbury), is not 
easily traced, from the imperfection of records there. In 1660, John, of 
this parish, was M.P. with Richard Hampden, son of John the patriot. 

Sylvester, last mentioned, was married Sept. 30, 1590, at Cholesbury, 
close by St. Leonard, to Jane Willis or Wilde. His son Harry was buried 
there Nov. 21, 1594. He was living in 1599, and not in 1632, and then 
had surviving children, at least Henry, Richard, William and Silvester, the 
last being the emigrant, in 1632 described of Aston Clinton. ; 


* What relation to John Gelley, cousin to Sir John Baldwin, and remembered in his will? 
Vou. XXVI. 27* 
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The writer, in 1870, visited many of the localities before mentioned, 
Aston Clinton is a quiet little place, about 4 miles from Aylesbury. Nearly 
as much further is St. Leonard’s, now a parish, though not so in 1636, 
Before the dissolution of the Abbeys it seems to have been supplied from 
Missenden Abbey (a few miles distant), and had a “chapel.” The civil war 
left only walls, which were rebuilt upon. It is quite a small church, in the old 
English country style, with a pleasant rectory in the same enclosure, 
situated along the edge of the Chiltern Hills. Directly opposite is the 
“chapel Farm,” fine and rolling, with no relic of antiquity. There are no 
Baldwins near, but in the rear of the farm are Baldwin’s Woods. The 
chapel, after the dissolution of the Abbey, was disregarded until Queen 
Elizabeth granted its site, in 1586, to Edward Wymarke, “it being then in 
the tenure of Silvester Baldwin, who also had other lands in the same parish 
which the queen had granted to Sir Edward Stanley kn’t;” but in 1587, she 
further granted to Will Zipper et al “the decayed Free Chapel of St. Leonard, 
a tenement also called Chapel Farm and all lands thereunto belonging in 
Aston Clinton and Wendover in the occupation of Silvester Baldwin.” It 
will be noticed that in the foregoing will is bequeathed one coffer containing 
evidences concerning the chapel lands. Dundridge is a large farm or manor 
near by. The dwelling is of brick, large for farm purposes, and bordering 
a long, narrow common extending from the highway. Forty years since 
there was an ancient building there, of which I learned only that it was of 
good size and somewhat Elizabethan in style. ‘Toward the common was a 
deep ditch freshly kept open and called the moat. There were traces of its 
former continuation extending in front and on the side next the highway. In 
the rear the ditch, had there been one, would have been filled by the litter of 
* the barn-yard, and on the remaining side I could detect no trace of it. 
About four miles from Aylesbury and three from St. Leonard’s lies Wend- 
over, which recovered two members of parliament through John Hampden, 
and was five times represented by him. A little beyond from St. Leonard’s 
lies Great Hampden, the paternal home of Hampden, with its grand old 
avenue of beeches,—so long, that one imagines the 4000 yeomen who are 
said to have ridden to London with the patriot, congregated about it. 
Hampden was buried here, in 1643. In his will he remembers John 
Baldwin.* 

The Baldwin armsf of this vicinity are said to be (Lipscomb’s Hist. 
of Bucks) three oak leaves slipped acorned proper. They thus appear in 
‘the Middle Temple, in London, as arms of Richard Baldwin (though they 
appear unacorned ), and in 1760, in the chapel of St. Leonard, upon the tomb 
stone of Samuel Baldwin, “formerly of the parish of Aston Clinton,” and 
.are stated elsewhere to be a chevron ermine between the oak leaves. Such 
differences are not uncommon in old arms. The crest is a squirrel sejant or. 

There appears in the foregoing will, Richard, brother of Silvester the 
emigrant, no doubt the one who had the following named children in Aston 
Clinton: Rebecca, baptized Jan. 23, 1611; Alice, Aug. 22, 1613; John, 


* It has been said that at one time in the spring of 1638, John Hampden and Cromwell 
(his cousin) were about to emigrate to New-England, but were prevented by order of the 
king. There is yet no sufficient evidence in regard to either. It seems that in the spring 
or early summer of 1638 numbers from the immediate vicinity of Hampden did emigrate, 

among whom Silvester, in ship Martin, died June 21. 

+ Loammi Baldwin, in a letter dated Oct. 23, 1827, says that when, twenty years before, 
he was in London, he found at Heralds’ College only two arms of Baldwins, “neither of 
them the one which I had seen represented here as ours,” Query—What arms was his 

family.,.to quote again, ‘‘said to have borne ?” 
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Feb. 15, 1614; Henry, “son of Richard and Phillipa his wife,” Feb. 8, 1623; 
a daughter, baptized 20, 1627. _ It has been surmised that he might be 
Richard, who with daughter Jane is known to have been in Braintree in 
1637, and that one of the Johns here, and Henry, of Woburn, might be his 
children. If so, he probably returned to England himself, as his “wife” 
Phillipa was buried in Aston Clinton, July 30,1641. The name of Baldwin 
occurs with so little frequency in this and adjoining parishes, after 1638, as 
to lead to the conclusion that there were many of the name who left this 
vicinity, and, I am satisfied, partly to New-England and partly to London. 





THE SEAVER FAMILY.* 
Communicated by W1tu14M B. Trask, of Boston. 


Rosert SEAVER was born about the year 1608. The place of his nativity 
has not been ascertained, but the conjecture is, that it was in England. On 
the 24th of March, 1633-4, at the age of about 25, he took the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance to pass for New-England, in the ship “ Mary 
and John,” of London, Robert Sayres, master. (See “Founders of New- 


* The annexed is the coat of arms of the Seaver family of Heath Hall, co. Armagh, 
Ireland. This is the only Seaver coat of arms that we have ever seen or heard of, after a 
due examination of all the heraldic works that have 
come under our notice. No connection, however, has 
been established between the Heath Hall family and 
the one that settled in Roxbury. The coincidence, 
surely, is singular, that the Seaver and Heath families 
of Roxbury have been, in one or more of its branches, 
related to each other. 

It gives us much pleasure to be able to furnish here, 
an extract of a communication from the Rev. Charles 
Seaver, incumbentof St. John’s church, Belfast, Ireland, 
to a gentleman of the same name in this city, in reply 
to inquiries on this subject. The letter is dated, 16 
Botanic Avenue, Belfast, Aug. 25, 1871. “The only 
information I have or can procure,” he writes, ‘is that 
an ancestor of mine was settled in the Townland of 
Trea, near Armagh, which he held under the Primate 
of that See. He married a Miss Symonds, grand- 
daughter of Sir Marmaduke Whitchurch, to whom a 
4 [> grant was made of the abbey lands of Killeary, in the 
ww 7th of James I., about 1610. This was about 1650, at 

. which date, they, i.e. the Seavers, were settled at Trea. 
According to tradition, the ancestor came in Cromwell’s army to Ireland ; if so, this must 
have been him; his name was Charles. I searched the Registers at Armagh, but they were 
not kept before 1750, when the burial of Jonathan Seaver of Trea is noted. "What part of 
England they came from, I have never heard. A branch of the family professing the 
Roman Catholic religion is settled near Dublin, but they have no better information. The 
change in their religion was effected, I have heard, by a Roman Catholic nurse. I have 
searched all the available books on genealogical matters to which I had access, but found 
nothing further. I enclose the Coat of Arms, Crest and Motto, which we have used at 
least for a century, but I believe they were then chosen by my grandfather, and that the 
original Coat of Arms, if any, were lost. I think Burke contains almost all the particulars 
of which I am informed, and your friend seems to have the books.” 

The coat of arms herewith presented is substantially the same as the one above alluded 
to, with the crest and motto, and is thus described in Burke’s Heraldic Illustrations, accom- 
panied, also, with an engraving : — 

Arms.— Argent a chevron gules between three doves pecking sheaves of wheat, proper. 

Crest— A hand and arm, holding a sword erect, encircled by a laurel wreath, all 
proper. 5 - 

Motto.— Sume superbiam quesitam meritis. [Assume the pride acquired by merit.] 
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England,” by Samuel G. Drake, page 70.) He reached Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, it is probable, previous to June, 1634. On the 10th of December 
of that year, he married Elizabeth Ballard. In the list of those who had 
taken the requisite oath, March 26th, to pass for New-England, in the above 
named vessel, we find the name of William Ballard, who it is presumed 
was a fellow passenger with Mr. Seaver, and a relative, not unlikely, 
of Elizabeth. The Roxbury Town Records, in givimg the marriage, 
has the name “ Allard;” but the Church Records, in the early list of 
admissions, has the following explicit paragraph. “ Elizabeth Ballard, a maide 
servant,— she came in the year 1633, and soone after joyned to the church,— 
she was afterwards married to Robert Sever of this church, where she led 
a godly conversation.” Mr. Seaver was made freeman, April 18, 1637. 
The name is variously written on the Records, Seaver, Sever, Seavers, Civer. 
Robert, the ancestor, wrote his name “ Seaver,” as will be seen by the fac- 
simile, here given, of his signature to a petition to the General Court, dated 
May 31, 1647, signed by sixty-four 
Ro Cnt S Ours freemenand soldiers of Roxbury, pray- 
ing the confirmation by the Court of 
Hugh Pritchard as captain of a military company in that town, he being 
chosen by these persons to act as their commanding officer. This request 
was complied with, as appears by the entry on the Colony Records of the 
May session of the same year. “Mr. Prichard, being chosen capt. of y® 
traine band in Roxberry, is confirmed by ord" of this Co’te.” 

In 1635, the General Court agreed that “noe dwelling howse shalbe 
built above halfe a myle from the meeteing howse, in any newe plantacdn,” 
“ without leaue from the Court (except myll howses & Ferme howses of 
such as have their dwelling howses in some towne).” This was confirmed 
the next year, with an addition to the order, that it should extend to all 
towns within their jurisdiction. The above statement will explain the fol- 
lowing grant of the Court to Robert Seaver and others, May 23, 1639. 

“ Jasper Gun, Robert Seaver, Abraham Howe, John Tatman and Ralph 
Sary, vpon their petition, had leave granted them to continue in the houses 
w™ they have built, and do dwell in, though they bee above halfe a mile 
from their meeting house.” This “halfe a myle law” was repealed in 1640. 

Robert Seaver was chosen one of the selectmen of Roxbury, Jan. 15, 
1665. Elizabeth, his wife, died June 6, 1657. The Church Record says: — 
“1657. Buryed, mo. 4, day 9, Sister Seaver, y* wife of Robert Seaver.” 
Also, “1669, mo. 10, day 18, wife to Robert Seaver buryed.” He must 
have had a third wife, for in his will, made Jan. 16, 1681, proved July 5, 
1683, he provides for his wife (christian name not given) and four children. 
The names of the latter were, Shubael, Caleb, Joshua, and son Samuel 
Crafts, who married his daughter Elizabeth. The latter was, probably, 
dead at the date of the will. 

Robert’ Seaver, according to the Roxbury Zown Records, died May 13, 
1683, aged about 75. The Roxbury Church Records say :— “1683, mo. 4, 
day 6, Robert Seaver an aged Christian buryed.” How these dates are to 
be reconciled we are unable to decide. 


Robert and Elizabeth (Ballard) Seaver had: — 


2.i. Ssupazt, born January 31, 1639; died Jan. 18, 1729-30. 

3. ii. Cates, b. Aug. 30, 1641; d. March 6, 1713. 

4. iii. Josnua (twin brother of Caleb), b. Aug. 30, 1641; died before Aug. 25, 
1730, when an inventory of his estate was taken. 

iv. Exizapetu, b. Nov. 19, 1643; m. Samuel Crafts, of Roxbury, Oct. 1661. 
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(See Savage’s Dictionary for the births of their nine children, viz.: Han- 
nah, Samuel, Elizabeth, Samuel, Joseph, Mary, Abigail, Nathaniel and 
Benjamin.) Mr. Crafts died Dec. 9, 1709. 
5. v. Natsantgt, bap. Jan. 8, 1645. He was slain at Sudbury, Mass., by the 
_ Indians, April 21, 1676. 
vi. Hannau, b. Feb. 14, 1647; d. June 3, 1647. 
vii. Hannan, b. Oct. 13, 1650; buried March 3, 1653. 


2. SHuBaEL? (Robert'), b. Jan. 31,1639; m. Hannah Wilson, dau. of 


Nathaniel Wilson, Feb. 7, 1668. She died Feb. 13, 1721-22, aged 
75. He died Jan. 18, 1729-30. They had: — 


i. Robert, b. June 7, 1670. 
6.ii. Joseph, b. June 1, 1672; m. in Sudbury, Mary Reed, Dec. 10, 1701; 
died in 1754. 
iii. Hannah, b. Sept. 1, 1674. 
iv. Abigail, b. July 23, 1677; m. Edmund Cole, March 29, 1705. 
7.v. Shubael, b. Oct. 10, 1679. Will proved Jan. 14, 1757. 

vi. Thankful, b. April 6, 1684; m. March 29, 1705, Richard Mowear. In 
the Collections of the Essex Institute, vi. 222, this marriage, with the 
date given as above, from Roxbury Town Records, is entered as of 
on, It says, farther : —‘‘ Thankfull, their daughter, born January 
27, 1705-6.” 


Caves’ (Robert' ), b. Aug. 30, 1641; d. March 6,1713. He m. Dec. 
15, 1671, Sarah Inglesby or Ingoldsbury, who died Jan. 31, 1708. 
They had: — 

8.i. Caleb, b. March 31, 1673; will proved Jan. 12, 1753. 

ii. Elizabeth, b. Jan. 20, 1675 (which should read, doubtless, 1674-5, as 
the baptism on the church book stands ‘‘ 24.11.1674’), m, Daniel 
Holbrooke, May 29, 1696. 

iii. Nathaniel, b. Oct. 6, 1677; buried March 8, 1688. 

9. iv. Nicholas, b. April 15, 1680; died April 7, 1764. 

10. v. Thomas, b. March 20, 1681; will proved Dec. 21, 1764. 

vi. Sarah, b. Aug. 1, 1686; m. Josiah Winchester, March 25, 1707. 


Josuua’ (Robert' ), b. Aug. 30, 1641; m. Feb. 28, 1677, Mary, widow 
of Joseph Pepper; made freeman March 22, 1689-90; will proved 
1730. They had:— 

11. i. Joshua, b. Feb. 18, 1678; died intestate. Estate administered upon, 

Dec. 4, 1739, by his widow Mercy, and Joshua Seaver, weaver. 
ii. Mary, b. March 29, 1683; died May 22, 1683. 
iii. Mary, b. Aug. 15, 1684; m. May 30, 1728, Samuel Paine; removed to 
: Pomfret, Conn. 
12. iv. Ebenezer, b. Aug. 1, 1687. Will proved Sept. 3, 1773. 
v. —_ bap. Aug. 7, 1687; probably a twin brother of Ebenezer. 
vi. Sarah. 
vii. Jemima, m. John Woods, Dec. 3, 1713. 
viii. Robert, b. Dec. 30, 1697. 
13. ix. Robert, b. Dec. 30, 1698; will proved Jan. 25, 1771. 
14. x. Jonathan, b. Nov. 8, 1700. 


NatHANIEL’ (Robert' ), bap. Jan. 8, 1645; slain at Sudbury, by the 
Indians, April 21, 1676; wife Sarah. They had: — 

15.i. John, b. Aug. 18, 1671. 

ii. Sarah, died April 18, 1674. 

JosePn® (Robert Shubael*) b. in Roxbury, June 1, 1672; married 
in Sudbury, Dec. 10,1701, Mary Read; d. 1754; his will was 
proved Aug. 26, of that year. They had: — 

16. i. Robert, m. Eunice Raymond, of Boston, Sept. 2, 1726 ; had five children ; 


died in 1752. 
ii. Mary, b. Oct. 5, 1706 ; m. Christopher Nixon. 
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17. iii. Nathaniel, b. April 1, 1709; m. Rebecca Willis, in Sudbury, Feb. 23, 
1737-8 ; had seven children. 
iv. Hannah, b. 1712; m. Jonathan Belcher ; d. in Framingham, in 1796. 
v. Elizabeth, b. Jan. 31, 1714; m. Samuel How, Jan. 25, 1738-9. 
vi. Abigail, m. Azariah Walker. 


7. SHusaer’ (Shubael,? Robert’ ), b. Oct. 10, 1679; m. Abigail Twelves, 

June 12, 1704; will proved Jan. 14,1757. They had: — 

18.i. Shubael, b. April 25, 1705; m. Mary Rogers, of Boston, July 4, 1734. 
ii. Joseph, b. Jan. 29, 1706. 

19. iii. Peter, b. April 15, 1709 ; m. Hannah Seaver, dau. of Ebenezer® (9), Nov. 

23, 1732 ; died before July 25, 1755. 

iv. David, b. Oct. 19, 1711; d. before July 25, 1755. 
v. Abigail, b. Oct. 19, 1711; m. George Hews, of Boston, Nov. 14, 1728. 
vi. —_ b. June 26,1715; m. Ebenezer Payson, of Roxbury, Aug. 20, 


1734. 
vii. Ebenezer, b. Aug. 1, 1720; d. Feb. 14, 1736-7. 


8. Cares® (Caleb,? Robert’), b. March 31,1673; m. Hannah Gamblin, 
May 31, 1704; m. Sarah Polley, Nov. 26,1723. He died before 
Jan. 12,1753. Children by wife Hannah : — 

20.i. Benjamin, b. May 24, 1706; m. Deborah Lyon, Oct. 4, 1739. He died 
. before his father ; estate administered upon, Jan. 29, 1750. 

ii. Sarah, b. Oct. 2, 1709; d. Oct. 6, 1714. 
iii. Sarah, b. Oct. 2, 1716. 

9. Nicnoxas® (Caleb,? Robert’), b. April 15, 1680; grad. H. C. 1701; 
ord. Dover, N. H., over the First church, April 11, 1711, and re- 
signed his charge there in the spring of 1715, on account of an im- 
pediment in his speech. 


Previous to this, in the fall of 1708, the church in Haverhill, Mass., was 
in want of a pastor. Mr. Sever* was engaged and preached regularly to 
the people, for a specified time. The inhabitants of the town formally 
thanked him for his pains and labor in the work among them; desired his 
continuance and settlement; and chose a committee to confer with him 
about the matter. March Ist, another meeting was called, at which it was 
voted to pay Mr. Sever annually twenty pounds in money, and forty pounds 
in corn, as money, if he would settle in the town. Two weeks afterwards, 
they voted to add one hundred pounds in money to their former offer, “to be 
improved by him in settling himself with a house,” and allow him the use of 
all the parsonage land. This was indeed a very liberal offer, and the fact 
that but four persons dissented from it shows that Mr. Sever was highly 
esteemed by the people of the town. 

June 14th, another meeting was held to see about settling Mr. Sever, at 
which, the town voted to give him four contributions annually, and twenty 
cords of wood, in addition to what they had previously offered him. They 
then adjourned to the 21st, when Mr. Sever’s proposals were received, read, 
and declined. The records do not inform us what his proposals were. 

Mr. Sever did not continue to preach in town after his proposals were 
declined. He was succeeded by Rev. Richard Brown, who preached there 
twenty-four sabbaths. After this, a call was extended to the Rev. Joshua 


* The autograph of Robert! Seaver, the ancestor, appears on the Roxbury Town Records 
several times, where it is uniformly written Seaver, or what is equivalent, Seaver, as in the 
fac-simile on a previous page of the genealogy. Caleb,? the son, and twin-brother of 
Joshua,? wrote his name Sever, as did also his son Nicholas.3 The same manner of spell- 
ing has been retained in this branch of the family, while the descendants of the other three 
brothers, Shubael,? Joshua,? and Nathaniel,* as far as our knowledge of them extends, 
follow the first Robert. ‘ 
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Gardner, who was ordained Jan. 10,1711. The salary paid to Mr. Gard- 
ner seems to have been satisfactory to him, although it was not so large as 
the one offered by the town to Mr. Sever. Mr. G. died March 21, 1715. 
(See Chase’s History of Haverhill, page 231.) 

The interim of two years was spent, probably, by Mr. Sever, in preaching 
in those places where there chanced to be calls for his professional services. 
In the spring of 1711, as has been before stated, he was ordained in Dover, 
where he remained four years, and then resigned. 

Mr. Sever was Tutor at Harvard College from 1716 to 1728, and Fellow 
from 1725 to 1728. Some time in the course of the latter year he resigned 
his office at Cambridge and removed to Kingston, Mass. On the 21st of 
November, following, he married at K., Sarah (Warren) Little, daughter 
of James Warren, who was a grandson of Richard Warren of the Mayflower. 
Her first husband was Charles Little. Sle died Aug. 25, 1756. 

Mr. Sever was Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for the County of 
Plymouth from 1731 to 1762. On the 13th of October, 1757, he married 
Susannah Winslow. 

While connected with Harvard College, as one of the officials, Mr. S. 
took a prominent part in the discussions which took place as to the relative 
rights, powers and duties of the Corporation and Overseers under the char- 
ter; for some of the particulars of which, see Quincy’s History of Harvard 
University. There is a petition, also, extant, on this subject, signed by 
Nicholas Sever and Wm. Welsteed, addressed to the General Court, 
Cambridge, June 27, 1727. A copy of this may be found in a MSS. volume 
entitled “ Ewer Papers,” in the library of the N. E. Historic, Genealogical 
Society. 

He died at Kingston, April 7, 1764, aged about 84. The children of 

Nicholas and Sarah were: — 

21.i. William, b. Oct. 12, 1729; died June 15, 1809. 

ii. John, b. Feb. 22, 1730; grad. H. C. 1749 ; m. Judith Comte, of Bos- 
ton, Dec. 13, 1753: was a physician in ‘Kingston ; d. Dec. 26, 1760. 
The Kingston records say :—‘‘ Aug. 1, 1761, Wn. Rand, Jr. +, Was 
published to Mrs. Judith. Sever, widow of Dr. John Sever ; ”” one 
daughter, Judith. 

iii. James, b. Jan. 29, 1733; died Sept. 21, 1745. 


10. Tomas’ ( Caleb,’ Robert), b. March 20,1681; m. Elizabeth Grely, 
March 26, 1713; will proved Dee. 21, 1764. They had: — 


i, Caleb, b. Jan. 18, 1713; d. July 4, 1729, < _—_ pox. 
ii. Thomas, b. March 30, 1716 ; living Feb. 26, 1768. 
iii. Elizabeth, b. March I, 1718 ; d. Feb. 6, 1739-40. 
iv. — b. May 4, 1720; m. in Dudley, April 3, 1759, Mary Putney, ~ 
; had Mary, bap. ‘Oct. 17, 1762. 
v. Nathaniel b. Nov. 5, 1721; m. Elizabeth Craft, Aug. 11, 1743. 
22. vi. Daniel, b. Oct. 30, 1723 ; m. Abiel Woodward, Oct, 15, 1747. 
vii. Elisha, "b. Nov. 28, 1725 ; estate administered 7 ‘Oct. 2, 1778. 
Viii. Elijah, b. Aug. 26, 1728’; d. in Roxbury, Feb. 1, 1810. 


11. Josnua® (Joshua*, Robert’), b. Feb. 18, 1678; m. Mercy Cooke, Feb. 
27, 1706-7 ; d. Sept. 24, 1739. She died June 5, 1759. They had: — 


i, Mary, b. in Dorchester, Feb. 26, 1708-9; d. Oct. 7, 1726. 
23. ii. Joshua, m. Abigail Foster, June 21, 1733. 
iii. Mercy, b. in D., Feb. 18, 1712-13. 
24. iv. + b. in D., Dec. 13, 1715; m. Hannah Faxon, of Braintree, April 
29, 1739; d. Sept. 28, 1756, ‘being killed instantly, by the bustin 
of one of ye Cannon, at Castle William, where he resided ; ’ 
three children. 
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v.. Elizabeth, b. in D., Oct. 19, 1718; m. Oct. 4, 1739, Jerijah Wales, Jr. 
25. vi. William, b. in D., Sept. 2, 1721; d. March 4, 1783. 


12. Epenezer’ (Joshua, Robert'), b. Aug. 1, 1687; m. Margaret Heath, 
Dec. 2, 1714; d. May 8, 1773. She died Nov. 30, 1765. They 
had : — 

i. oe April 24, 1716; m. Peter Seaver, son of Shubael® (7), Nov. 


, 3 
ii. Sarah, b. Aug. 13, 1718; m. John Newell, of Brookline, Oct. 15, 1741. 
26. iii. ee, b. April 26, 1721; m. Mary Weld, Nov. 5, 1755; will proved 
pril 12, 1785. 
iv. Mary, b. Feb. 11, 1725. Estate administered upon, by her brother 
Ebenezer, May 26, 1769. 
v. Joshua, b. Sept. 11, 1728; d. Sept. 4, 1773. 
vi. Susanna, b. Aug. 28, 1730. Will proved Oct. 6, 1769. 


13. Rosert® (Joshua,? Robert’), b. Dec. 30, 1698; m. Ruth Bird, June 
10, 1731; will proved Jan. 25, 1771. 


14. JonatHan’® (Joshua*, Robert’), b. Nov. 8,1700; m. Anna Heath, 
Dec. 12, 1732; d. in 1754. 


15. Joun® (Nathaniel, Robert’), b. Aug. 18,1671; wife Sarah. They 
had: — 
i. Sarah, b. Feb. 4, 1696; m. Amariah Winchester, Dec. 15, 1714. 
27. ii. Nathaniel, b. Dec. 22, 1697; m. Hannah White it is believed, and after- 
= Oct. 23, 1746, Sarah Stevens. He died in Brookline, Oct. 2, 


1768. 

iii. John, b. Oct. 6, 1699; d. in Brookline, Oct. 21, 1767. 

iv. Anna, b. in 1701; m. Thomas Stedman, Jr., April 9, 1724. 

v. Lucy, b. Nov. 24, 1703; m. John Goddard, of Brookline, in 1725. She 
died without children, and Mr. G. m. Sept. 4, 1729, widow Hannah 
(Jennison) Stone. See Bond’s Watertown, p. 241. 

28. vi. Andrew, b. in 1705; wife Elizabeth. She died May 14, 1763, aged 45. 
(Brookline Records.) 

vii. Mary, b. in 1707. 

viii. Richard, b. in 1710; m. Hannah Everett, of Roxbury, Nov. 30, 1748. 

ix. Esther, b. Nov. 13, 1712; m. Edward Sheaf, Cambridge, Dec. 1, 1756. 

x. Elizabeth, b. Sept. 12, 1715. 


16. Rosert* (Robert, Shubael,? Joseph®), m. Eunice Raymond, Boston, 
Sept. 2,1726. They had: — 
i, Joseph, b. June 10, 1727. (Sudbury Records.) 
ii. Benjamin, b. Oct. 8, 1728. (Framingham Records.) 
iii. Thankful, b. Oct. Oct. 6, 1731. 
iv. Samuel, b. April 8, 1747. (Sudbury Records.) 
v. Hannah. 


17. NatHante.* (Robert, Shubael,? Joseph®), b. April 1, 1709; m. Re- 
becca Willis, in Sudbury, Feb. 23, 1737-8. They had: — 


i. > June 16, 1739; m. Bethiah Hosley, Westminster, Mass., Jan. 

ii. Anna, b. Jan. 3, 1740; d. probably before Jan. 5, 1759. 

iii. Josiah Willis, b July 18, 1742; probably lived in Sterling. (Framing- 

am rds. 

iv. Rebecca, b. Feb. 3, 1743. 

v. Joseph, b. Jan. 26, 1746. 

vi. Mary, b. Jan. 26, 1746. 

vii. Catharine, bap. Aug. 28, 1748; m. Ist, Dyer; 2d, Thomas Mellins ; 
lived in Petersham. (Barry’s Framingham.) 


Nathaniel,* father of the above children, m. (2d w.) Judith Treadway, of 
Framingham, July 17, 1754, and had Luther, Calvin, Fanny, Robert, Betty, 
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Richard Crafts, and John Reed. He is said to have had eight children by 
his first wife. [Ibid. p. 389.] 

Mr. Barry says Nathaniel‘ lived, 1749, near Moses Cutting’s, Framingham, 
and was of Westminster, July 17, 1754, when he married Judith Treadway, 
as above stated. He died of small pox in Petersham,1777. Mr. Slafter 
(Slafter Memorial, p. 48) says he resided (besides the other three places) 
perhaps in Sterling. 

viii. Nathaniel. 


18. SHusarr* (Shubael,? Shubael, Robert’), b. April 25,1705; m. Mary 
Rogers, July 4, 1734. They had:— 
i, iio. b. May 17, 1735. 
ii. , b. Aug. 17, 1736. 
iii. Sha 1, b. Au 1, 1740 ; m. Deliverance, dau. of Lieut. Noah Hyde, 
1764, and h had 1, Deliverance,é Feb. 7, 1767; 2, Mary,® Nov. 8, 1764. 
(Jackson’ 8 Newton, p. 405.) 
iv. Sarah, bap. Sept. 8 1754. 
19. Prrer* (Shubael,? Shubael? Robert’), b. April 15, 1709; m. Hannah, 
dau. of Ebenezer* (12) and Margaret (Heath) Seaver, Nov. 23, 1732. 
They had :— 
i. William, b. Oct. 1, 1733 ; d. April 12, 1818. 
ii. Peter, b. Feb. 5, 1734. 
29. iii. Ebenezer, b. Oct. 21, 1737; m. Sarah Johonnot (b. 1743), March 31, 
1763; d. in Boston, April 14, 1812. 
iv. Mary, b. March 4, 1739. 
v. Margaret, b. Sept. 10, 1744. 
20. Bensamin‘ ( Caleb,’ Caleb,? Robert’), b. May 24,1706; m. Deborah 
Lyon, Oct. 4, 1739. They had :— 
i, Sarah, b. Feb. 6, 1740. 
ii. Hannah, b. Aug. 7, 1742. 


21. Wiitiam* (Nicholas, Caleb,? Robert ), b. in Kingston, Mass., Oct. 12, 
1729; grad. H. C. 1745; m. Dec. 2, 1755, Sarah Warren. (b. May 
13, 1730), ot Plymouth, dau. of James and Penelope (Winslow) 
Warren, both lineal descendants of Edward Winslow and Richard 
Warren of the Mayflower. She died March15,1797. He m. June 
19, 1798, Mrs. Mercy Russell, who died Feb. 9, 1840. Mr. Sever 
died June 15, 1809. He was for fifteen years in succession in poli- 
tical life, at the most important period of our history, as representa- 
tive, member of the provincial congress, at one time president of 
the council, and delivered the Message, Nov. 10,1779; was also 
state senator. (See Bradford’s Biographical Notices of Distinguished 
Men in New-England, printed in 1842.) 
The children of William and Sarah (Warren) Sever were: — 
30.i, Sarah, b. Oct. 3, 1757; d. Nov. 24, 1787. 
31. ii. William, b. June 23, 1759; d. Oct. 26, 1798. 
32. iii. James, b. Nov. 2, 1761 ; d. Dee. 16, 1845. 
iv. Ann Warren, b. Sept. 25, 1763; d. Jan. 19, 1788, unmarried. 
33. v. John, b. May 7, 1766 ; d. Nov. ”, 1803. 
22. Dantet* (Thomas; Caleb," Robert’), b. Oct. 30,1723; m. Abiel’ 
Woodward, Oct. 15,1747. They had: — 
i. Abigail, b. June 2,1748. Was she the Abigail who died at Cambridge, 
aged 90, May 16, 1839? 
ii, Thomas, b. Nov. 10, 1750. 
iii. Lydia, b. March 14, 1756. 
iv. Ichabod, b. Feb. 27, 1759. 
Vou. XXVI. 28 
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v. Elisha, b. July 27, 1761. 
vi. William, b Oct. 19, 1765. 
vii. Caleb, bap. Sept. 4, 1768. 
viii. Susanna, b. Jan. 25, 1770. 


23. Josnua* (Joshua, Joshua,’ Robert' ), m. Abigail Foster, both of Dor- 
chester, June 21,1733. They had: — 
i. Mary, b. April 19, 1734. 


ii. Comfort, b. May 18, 1736. 
iii. Mercy, b. Oct. 11, 1738. 


Abigail, wife of Joshua, d. Aug. 29,1761. He m. Elizabeth Bradley, of 
Dorchester, March 29, 1764. 
34. iv. Jonathan, b. Aug. 27, 1741; m. Priscilla, dau. of Isaiah and Rebecca 
Leeds. She d. Oct. 10, 1787, in the 33d year of her age. 
v. Abigail, b. Jan. 4, 1743-4. 
vi. Elizabeth, b. ‘April 13, 1752; m. John Horton, of Dorchester, June 27, 
1756. 


24. Samurr* (Joshua, Joshua,? Robert’), b. Dec. 13,1715; m. Hannah 
Faxon, of Braintree, April 29,1739; d. Sept. 28, 1756, “being 
killed, instantly, by the bursting of one of y*® Cannon at Castle 
William, where he resided.” They had:— 

i. Samuel, b. Sept. 22, 1739; d. Jan. 13, 1739-40. 


ii. Joseph, b. March 13, 1750. 
iii. Hannah, b. Jan. 5, 1753. 


25. Wirriam‘ (Joshua, Joshua,* Robert’), b. Sept. 2, 1721; m. Patience 
Trescott, both of Dorchester, Feb. 1, 1742. She was born March 
20, 1723; d. March 15, 1799. He died March 4, 1782 or 83. They 


had :— 


.i. William, b. May 8, 1743; d. July 28, 1815. 
. ii. Ebenezer, b. Feb. 26, 1744-5 ; d. April 19, 1775. 
iii. Sarah, b. Feb. 3, 1746. 
iv. Rebecca, b. May 14, 1749. 
v. Ruth, b. ” Aug. 27, 1751; m. Jonathan Clark, Nov. 10, 1772. 
vi. Jonathan, b. Dee. 20, 1753. 
vii. Elizabeth, b. March 29, 1756. 
viii. Patience, ’b. Sept. 16, i758. 
37. tx. Waitstill b. inn. 27, 1761. 
x. Mary,b : 10, 1764 ; ° July 30, 1764. 
xi. Robert, b uly 19, 1766 ; d. Aug. 2i, 1766. 


26. Epenezer* (Ebenezer,? Joshua,’ Robert’ ), b. April 26, 1721; m. Mary 
Weld, Nov. 5, 1755, who d. May 8, 1766. He m. afterwards, Tabi- 
tha Davenport (b. Aug. 9, 1737), dau. of Ebenezer and Submit 
Davenport, of Dorchester, who died March 1, 1804, in her 67th 
year. Children by his wife Mary :— 

i. Mary, b. Sept. 1, 1756; d. Nov. 19, 1763. 
ii. Hannah, b. Oct. ’30, 1758 ; m. James Lewis, of Roxbury, May 24, 1786; 
d. in i839 ; another account says, March. 1840. 
iii. Jonathan, b. "May 19, 1761; d. March 6, 1763. 
38. iv. Ebenezer, b. July 5, 1763 ; "d. March i 1844. 


Children by his wife Tabitha: — : 


" Margaret, b. April 18, 1772; d. Feb. 20, 1776. 
. Joshua, b. ~~ 30, 1774; d. Oct. 11, 1774. 
vii. ab . Oct. 24 , 1775; m. Rufus Kelton, Dec. 11, 1804; d. Feb. 
39. viii. Joshua, b. Jan. 15, 1779; d. Sept. 11, 1833. 
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97. Nataante.* (John, Nathaniel,? Robert' ), b. Dec. 22, 1697; m. Han- 
nah White, d. in Brookline Feb. 20,1742. He m. Sarah Stevens, 
Oct. 23,1746. Mr. Seaver died in Brookline, Oct. 2, 1768, aged 
70. Children by his wife Hannah :— 


i. Benjamin, b. Sept. 11, 1729; d. before Sept. 17, 1768. 

ii. Hannah, b. Nov. 13, 1730. 

iii. Lucy, b. Nov. 24, 1731. 

iv. Sarah, b. April 12, 1733; m. Mr. Gardner. 

v. Hannah, b. July 16, 1735; m. John Goddard, of Brookline (his second 
wife). She died May 31, 1821; had 12 sons and 4 daughters. See 
Bond’s Watertown, p. 242; ‘* Goddard Genealogy,’’ p. 16. 

. vi. Abijah, b. Aug. 31, 1737. 

vii. oe b. Feb. 17, 1739-40; m. Nathaniel Miriam, April 29, 1767. 

viii. Mary. 

ix. Flizabeth, m. Mr. Warner. 

x. Susanna, unmarried. 

xi. Nathaniel, m. ; had three children, viz.: — Nathaniel; Frank ; 
Elizabeth, who m. Moses Grant. 


28. Anprew* (John,* Nathaniel,? Robert’), b. in 1705; wife Elizabeth. 
Children born in Cambridge : — 
i. Andrew, b. March 28, 1736. 
ii. Elizabeth, b. March 25, 1738; m. Ephraim Burridge, Cambridge, June 
16, 1768. 
iii. Ebenezer, b. April 17, 1740. 
Children born in Dorchester : — 


iv. Jerusha, b. June 10, 1744; m. Edward Park. 

v. Sarah, b. Dec. 14, 1746. Was not this the Sarah Seaver who m. Joseph 
Hewes, March 19, 1767, afterwards Whitney ? 

vi. John, b. in Cambridge, Aug. 11, 1749. 

vii. Abigail, b. in Cambridge, April 9, 1752. 

viii. Mary, b. in Cambridge, Jan. 19, 1755. 

ix. Richard, b. in Cambridge, June 30, 1757. 

x. Anna, b. in Cambridge, Aug. 9, 1759. 

xi. Hannah, b. in Cambridge, May 1, 1763; m. Mr. Adams. 


29. Epenezer’ (Peter,* Shubael,? Shubael, Robert'), b. Oct 21, 1737; 
m. March 31, 1763, Sarah, dau. of Zachariah and Elizabeth (Quincy) 
Johonnot. Zachariah was the eldest son of Daniel Johonnot, one of 
the French Huguenots. (See N. E. Hist. & Gen. Ree., vii., 141, 
142). Mr. Seaver was a distiller, and for several years Treasurer 
of the County of Suffolk. He died in Boston, April 14, 1812. 
They had : — 

i. Ebenezer, b. June 7, 1763; d. Sept. 19, 1827. 

ii. Sarah, b. Sept. 8, 1765. 

iii. Zachariah, b. Feb. 4, 1767; d. Jan. 5, 1809. 

iv. Elizabeth, b. April 1, 1768. 

v. Peter Johonnot, b. Oct. 18, 1770; d. at Savannah, Sept. 1804. 


80. Saran’ ( William,* Nicholas,’ Caleb,? Robert’), b. Oct. 3,1757; m. 
Aug. 12, 1784, Hon. Thomas Russell, an eminent merchant of Bos- 
ton. She died in Boston, Nov. 24, 1787. They had: — 

41. i. Sarah Russell, b. Dec. 1, 1786; d. June 8, 1831. 


31. Wii1am® (William,* Nicholas? Caleb,’ Robert’), b. June 23, 1759; 
m. Oct. 30, 1785, Mary Chandler, dau. of John Chandler of Wor- 
cester, and died Oct. 26, 1798. They had: — 


42.i. Penelope Winslow, b. July 21, 1786 ; d. April 2, 1872. 
43. ii. Anne Warren, b. Oct. 24, 1789 ; d. Jan. 30, 1843. 
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iii. William James, b. Aug. 16, 1793; m. Adeline Trask, of Gloucester 
Nov. 19, 1819; d. in Nachitoches, La., Sept. 15, 1835. He entered 
the United States Army during the war with England ; served to the 
close, when the army was reduced. 

32. James’ ( William,‘ Nicholas, Caleb,® Robert’), b. Nov. 2,1761; m. 
Jane Russell, of Plymouth, Feb. 22,1796. He grad. H. C. 1781, 
and immediately joined the army of the revolution. He continued 
in this service to the end of the war. In 1798, he was appointed one 
of the first six Post Captains in the U.S. Navy, by President Adams. 
He superintended the building of the Frigate “ Congress,” at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and was afterwards her Commander. He retired 
from the Navy in 1801, and settled at Kingston, where he died 
Dec. 16, 1845. They had: — 

44.i. James Warren, b. July 1, 1797; d. Jan. 16, 1871. 

ii. Thomas Russell, b. Oct. 28, 1798 ; d. at sea, off the Cape of Good Hope, 
Sept. 15, 1836. 

iii. Jane Russell, b. Jan. 13, 1802. 

iv. Elizabeth Parsons, b. June 5, 1803. 

vy. Sarah Ann Warren, b. July 20, 1805. 

33. Jonn® ( William,‘ Nicholas,’ Oaleb,? Robert), b. May 7, 1766; grad. 
H. C. 1787; m. May 24, 1790, Nancy Russell; d. Nov. 7, 1803. 
She died May 14, 1848. She was sister of Jane Russell who mar- 
ried his brother Captain James, and daughter of the second wife of 
Wm. Sever. They had: — 

i. William R., b. May 30, 1791; H.C. 1811; lawyer, for many years 
County Treasurer of the County of Plymouth. 

45. ii. John, b. Nov. 4, 1792; first President of the Old Colony Rail Road ; d. 
at Kingston, Feb. 1, 1855. 

46. iii. James Nicholas, b. in Kingston, Dec. 13, 1793; d. April 9, 1869. 

47. iv. Charles, b. April 9, 1795 ; d. in Plymouth, Oct. 17, 1834. 

v. Winslow Warren, b. Oct. 16, 1796; grad. H.C. 1818; d. Jan. 19, 1832, 
at Dorchester. He married Charlotte Freeman, of Sandwich; com- 
manded the company of ‘* Boston Sea Fencibles.’’ 

48. vi. Sarah Winslow, b. Sept. 3, 1798. 

34. JonatHan’ (Joshua,* Joshua, Joshua? Robert’), b. Aug. 27, 1741; 
m. Priscilla, dau. of Isaiah and Rebecca Leeds, who died Oct. 10, 
1787, in the 33d year of her age. They had: — 

i. Joseph, b. July 6, 1774. 

ii. Jonathan, b. Aug. 3, 1778. 

iii. William, b. Nov. 4, 1780. 

iv. Samuel, b. Sept. 15, 1782; d. Oct. 7, 1782. 

v. Beckee Bradley, b. Jan. 16, 1784; d. April 7, 1784. 


35. Wirt’ ( William,‘ Joshua,’ Joshua,’ Robert’), b. in Dorchester, 
May 8, 1743 ; removed to Taunton about the year 1770, and located 
near the Taunton River, on what is now called Ingell street. His 
homestead is still standing. He was generally known throughout 
Bristol county as Major Seaver, having been brigade major for many 
years. He was connected with the state service from 1775 until 
1808. He married, first, Mary Foster, of Dorchester, Oct. 15, 1767. 
She died July 9, 1768, in the 26th year of her age. They had one 
child, Molly Foster Seaver, who married Samuel Caswell, of Taun- 
ton, the father of Prof. Alexis Caswell, of Brown University. 
She d. July 9,1768. He married for his second wife, Mrs. Thankful 
Stetson, of Braintree, Feb. 20,1771. She diedin Taunton. William 
died in Taunton, July 28, 1815. They had :— 
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49.i. John, b. March 4, 1771 ; d. Feb. 14, 1853. 
50. ii. Nathaniel, b. Feb. 7, 1773; d. Oct. 27, 1827. 
iii. Hannah, b. March 19, 1775; d. 1830; m. Barney. 
51. iv. Benjamin, b. April 28, 1777; lost at sea. 
52. v. William, b. March 28, 1779; d. Feb. 8, 1869. 
vi. Samuel, b. Aug. 6, 1781; d. July 27, 1806. 


36. Esenezer’ (William,* Joshua, Joshua,? Robert'),b. in Dorchester, 
Feb. 26, 1744-5 ; removed to Taunton about the same time that his 
brother William did, in 1770; lived on what was called the Pound 
Farm. He was married twice; first, to Ruth Field, of Milton, in 
1766; his second wife was named Beebe, of Newport. He died 
April 19, 1775. Their children were :— 


i. Ruth. iii. Mary. 

ii. Sarah. iv. Hannah. 

v. gee Baptist minister, removed to New-York, where his descendants 
now live. 


53. vi. Nathan. 


87. Warrstitt’ ( William,* Joshua, Joshua,’ Robert), b. Aug. 27, 1761; 
m. John Green (b. July 10, 1753). They had:— 

i. Elizabeth Green, b. June 17, 1784. 
ii. Betsey Green, b. Oct. 16, 1787. 
iii. Amasa Green, b. Sept. 27, 1790. 
iv. Harriet Green, b. Aug. 4, 1793. 
v. Oliver Green, b. Dee. 3, 1795. 

vi. Caleb Green, b. Nov. 2, 1798. 
vii. Nancy, b. Nov. 12, 1800. 

88. Epenezer® (Ebenezer,* Ebenezer,® Joshua, Robert’ ), b. July 5, 1763 ; 
m. Elizabeth Clap (b. Jan. 10, 1767), dau. of Noah Clap, of Dor- 
chester, Dec. 22, 1788. She died Feb. 22, 1838. He died March 
1, 1844. 

The notice that follows was furnished by Ebenezer Clapp, Esq., of 
Dorchester. 

“Hon. Ebenezer Seaver was educated at Harvard College, from which 
institution he graduated in 1784. 

Instead of studying a profession, as was the case with a large portion of 
the graduates of that day, he chose the calling of a farmer. The fine rich 
acres of his ancestors had descended to him, and he enjoyed their cultivation. 
His table was abundantly supplied with the best the market afforded, as the 
writer hereof can testify, and gave one the idea of a substantial country. 
gentleman. 

He was chosen a member of congress'in Norfolk district from 1803 to 
1813, a period of ten years. He was a member of the State Constitutional 
Convention of 1820. He was well versed in the history of his country, 
and true to what he held to be its highest interests. He belonged to the 
republican in distinction from the federal party of that day. He was in 
favor of the embargo, and advocated the declaration of war with Great 
Britain in 1812. He had much influence with the administration during his 
several terms in congress; was a great admirer of Jefferson, who was his 
model of a gentleman, a statesman and politician. Party spirit at that time 
was exceedingl¥ high ; and numerous were the insults offered him by his 
opponents, but he bore them with patience and great forbearance. He was, 
however, more intimately known to his townsmen by his long continued 
services as selectman, representative of the general court from 1794 to 1802, 
and moderator of their town meetings. Here he came in contact with his 
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fellow citizens ; he knew their history, and the history of their progenitors 
back to the first settlement of Roxbury. For many years he held the first 
named office, was generally chairman of the board, and administered their 
affairs with scrupulous integrity, wisdom and economy. Swindlers and 
impostors fared hard under his administration, and it was the prevalent 
opinion that he was more careful and attentive to the affairs of the town, 
than to his own. No person was so wealthy, or so high, but he would 
denounce him if he was dishonest. In 1832, the town of Roxbury passed 
him a vote of thanks ‘for his long, faithful and unremitted services for 
nearly forty years past.’ 

Notwithstanding his peculiar views in relation to religious opinions and 
customs, holding sentiments which would now perhaps be termed of the 
free religious type, his friends, associates and the public had the most un- 
bounded confidence in his integrity and honor. While he was not obstru- 
sive in urging or parading his own views, he was candid, and tolerant of the 
opinions of others. With all these traits were combined many of the old 
puritan character. He was tender-hearted as a child; he felt deeply for 
the sufferings and woes of humanity, yet was firm in every post of honor 
or of duty, and inflexible against all encroachments prejudicial to the public 
weal, by whomsoever made. 

In his death the town lost an honest man, his neighbors a counsellor and 
friend.” 


Ebenezer and Elizabeth (Clap) Seaver had :— 


Elizabeth, b. Sept. 20, 1789 ; d. July 19, 1793. 
ii. Ebenezer, ’b. May 12, 1791; 'd. Jul 31, 1865; m. Clarissa Weld, Jan. 
19, 1817 ; had Ebenezer? Jacob eld, 7 and George." 
iii. Jonathan, b. June 9, 1793 ; m. Mary Plumer. He died Jan. 13, 1865. 
. Elizabeth, b. July 9, 1795; m. Benjamin Baker Davis, of Brookline, 
Jan. 24, 1839. She was his second wife. 
.v. Sarah, b. ‘April 8, 1797; m. July 27, 1820, Thomas Parker. 
i. Susannah, b. July 13, 1799 ; d. Sept. 2, 1801. 
. Joshua, b. May 6, 1801 ; lost at sea in December, 1832. 
viii. Susannah, b. April 26, 1803 ; d. March 7, 1870. 
ix. Lucy, b. Feb. 19, 1805 ; d. Oct. 16, 1822. 
x. Nat aniel, b. March ll, 1807 ; d. July 16, 1832. 


39. Josnua’ (Ebenezer,* Ebenezer, Joshua,* Robert’), b. Jan. 15, 1779; 
m. Nancy Sumner, April 6,.1803. He died Sept. 11 (record says 
Aug. 11), 1833. She died Oct. 23, 1837, aged 57 years, 6 months. 
They had:— . 


. Joshua, d. Nov. 15, 1863. 
ii. Rufus Kelton, b. Oct. 19, 1804; d. Oct. 5, 1805. 
i. Ann Tabitha, b. Jan. 31, 1806. 
. Nathaniel, b. Dec. 14, 1807 ; m. Ann Jane oem, March 3, 1833. 
John Prince, b. Sept. 11, 1809 ; d. Dec. 1 
. Robert, b. Feb. 23, 1812. 
vii. Seth Sumner, b. July 10, 1816; d. Feb. 21, 1817. 
viii. William, b. March 17, 1818. 
ix. Joseph, b. Dec. 22, 1819; d. March 8, 1821. 
x. Joseph, Dp. Sept. 7, 1822. 


40. Asrsan’ (Nathaniel,* John,> Nathaniel? Robert’), b. Aug. 31, 1787; 
m. Anne Winchester, of Brookline, March 29,1764, They had: _ 


ry bet a b. May 6, 1765; m. Lucy Heath, dau. of Peleg Heath, Dec. 
, 1796. She died Feb. 9, 1807, aged 37. They had three children : — 
? Elizabeth’ Curtis, b. Oct. 3, 1797. 2. Wil iam,’ b. Dec. 31, 1799; 
d. in Nelson, N. H. 3. Abjjah,’ b. Oct. 4, 1800. 4. Lucy Heath, 
in 
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56. ii. Benjamin, b. Sept. 28, 1766 ; m.. Debby Loud, dau. of Francis and Jo- 
come CO? ud, May 25, 1794; had five children. He died June 


’ 
57. iii. Joseph, bap. Jan. 20, 1771. 
iv. Nathaniel, bap. May 16, 1773; m. Lydia Wilson, Nov. 1, 1798; had 
three children, viz.: 1. Mary,’ b. Aug. 26, 1799. 2. Ann Winches- 
4 b. June 26, 1805. 3. Martha.’ A Nathaniel Seaver d. July 4, 
1806. 
v. Polly, m. Levi Pratt ; had one child, Mary Ann,’ m. George Archibald. 
They had Mary Ann,® who m. Charles V. Gerry. 


41. Saran RusseEtz,° only child of Hon. Thomas Russell (Sarah? Sever, 
William,* Nicholas,’ Caleb,? Robert’), b. Dec. 1, 1786; m. Richard 
Sullivan, May 22, 1804; d. June 8, 1831. They had:— 


Elizabeth Lowell Sullivan, b. Aug. 22, 1805; d. April, 1833. 
ii. Sarah Sever Sullivan, b. March 30, 1808; m. Steven Higginson Per- 
kins, Nov. 22, 1831. Children:—1. Francis William® Perkins, b. 
Dec. 26, 1832 ; m. Frances Ann McDonald, Jan. 13, 1863. The had:— 
Sarah Sullivan® Perkins, b. Feb. 7, 1864; Caroline Elizabeth® Perkins, 
b. Dec. 22, 1868. 2. Stephen George® Perkins, b. Sept. 18, 1835; 
killed at Cedar Mountain battle, Aug. 9, 1862. 3. Richard Sullivan® 
Perkins, b. Nov. 12, 1837; m. Susan K. Adams (b. Feb. 21, 1836) 
Dec. 25, 1863. 
iii. Anna Cabot Lowell Sullivan, b. Dec. 7, 1810; m. Rev. Francis Cun- 
ningham, Oct. 8, 1834; d. Sept. 6, 1840; no children. 
iv. Richard Sullivan, b. March 2, 1814; d. May 31, 1815. 
. Mary Russell Sullivan, b. Jan. 28, 1816; d. April 27, 1828. 
i. Richard Sullivan, b. March 19, 1820; married Henrietta Gardiner, Sept. 10, 
1864; no © !dren. 
. Francis William Sullivan, b. Nov. 4, 1821; d. Dec. 2, 1824. 
viii. James Sullivan, b. Jane 27, 1829; d. March 28, 1866. 


PENELOPE WinsLow’ Sever (William, William,* Nicholas,> Caleb, 
Robert’), b. July 21, 1786; m. Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, Sept. 6, 
1807 (b. Worcester, Oct. 25, 1782, H. C. 1802, d. there May 2% 
1868). She d. April 2, 1872. They had:— 


i. Sarah Warren Lincoln, b. May, 1808 ; lived eleven days. 

ii. Levi Lincoln, b. Aug. 23, 1810; served several years in the United States 
Navy ; d. Sept. 1, 1845. 

iii. William Sever Lincoln, b. Nov. 22, 1811; m. Elizabeth Trumbull, of 
Worcester, Oct. 22, 1835; served as Lt. Col. 34th Regiment Mass. In- 
fantry, about three years during the rebellion ; Oct. 14, 1864, colonel 
commanding—discharged by expiration of service; Jan. 6, 1865, ap- 

integ colonel et brevet brigadier general of U. S. Volunteers ; severe- 
y woifhded in battle, which disabled the right arm. Their children 
were :—1. William,® b. Sept. 15, 1839; d. Aug. 13, 1869. Levi,® b. 
April 27, 1844; m. Mary S. Maynard, of Worcester, Oct. 31, 1867. 
3. George Trumbull,® b. Feb. 5, 1847; d. Feb. 7, 1869, unmarried. 
4. Winslow,® b. Oct. 3, 1848. : 

William,*® above, who died in 1869, served in the United States Worcester Light 
Infantry, which was attached to the famous 6th Massachusetts Regiment, from April, 
1861, until discharged by expiration of service in August, 1861. 

Levi,® born in 1844, the second son of William Sever Lincoln, served in the 34th 
Massachusetts Infantry as 2d Ist lieut. and adjutant ; discharged in 1864, by reason 
of disability from a disease contracted in the service. He has a son, William Se- 
ver Lincoln,® b. April 11, 1870. 

iv. Daniel Waldo Lincoln, b. Jan. 16, 1813; H. C. 1831; m. Nov. 30, 1841, 
Frances Fiske Merrick, of Worcester. Children :—1. Frances Mer- 
rick,® b. July 1, 1843. 2. Mary Waldo,® b. Sept. 15, 1845. 3. Anne 
Warren,®? b. Feb, 6, 1848; d. July 31, 1849. 4. Daniel Waldo,® b. 
Dee. 31, 1849. 

vy. Penelope Sever Lincoln, b. July 1, 1815; m. Mahlon Dickinson Can- 
field, of New-Jersey, May 24, 1843 ; had one child, Penelope Winslow 
Sever ,° b. Dec. 30, 1845. 
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vi. George Lincoln, b. Oct. 19, 1816; m. Nancy Hoard, of Ceinte, N. 
Y., May 24, 1839: killed at the batt!e of Buena Vista, Mexico; had a 
daughter, Georgiana De Villars,® b. May 10, 1840, m. Francis Blake 

_ _Rice, of Worcester, Jan. 8, 1861, and d. in child-bed, Dec. 28, 1861. 

vii. Anne Warren Lincoln, b. Aug. 28, 1818; d. July 24, 1846. 

viii. John Waldo, — name chan to Edward Winslow Lincoln in 1846, 
—b. Dec. 2, 1820; m. March 29, 1848, Sarah Rhodes Arnold (b. Mar. 29, 
1827, d. July 1, 1856). Children :—1. Eliza Paddleford,’ b. Aug. 31. 
1850, d. May 7, 1851. 2. John Waldo,’ b. Oct. 30,1852. 3. Arnold’ 
b. Oct. 27, 1853, d. July 27, 1854. 4. Charles Frederick,® b. June 16, 
1856, d. June 17, 1856. He married second, Aug. 4, 1858, Kate Von 
Weber Wanton. Children :—5. Annie Marston,’ b. Oct. 25, 1859. 6. 
Marian Vinal,? b. May 27, 1862. 7. Marston,® b. June 23, 1864. 8, 
Adeline Sever,® b. June 17, 1867. 9. Helen,® b. April 8, 1870. 


Anne Warren’ Sever (William, William,‘ Nicholas, Caleb,’ Ro- 
bert’) b. Oct. 24, 1789; m. Rev. John Brazer, D.D., of Worcester 
(H. C. 1813, minister at Salem), April 19, 1821; d. in South 
Carolina, Jan. 30, 1843. They had :— 

i. Mary Chandler Brazer, b. July 13, 1823; m. John Wait Draper, of Dor- 

eo Sept. 30, 1851; have one child, John Brazer* Draper, b. Nov. 
, 1853. 
ii. John Allen Brazer, b. Sept. 9, 1826 ; d. March 25, 1861. } tutes 
iii. William Brazer, b. = ss d. July 17, 1849. ~ 
iv. Anne Warren Brazer, b. June 10, 1829; m. Henry P. Ellis, of Boston, 
Oct. 2, 1854. Children: 1. Katherine® Ellis, b. April 7, 1857. 2. 
William Brazer® Ellis, b. Oct. 25, 1858. 3. Mary Brazer® Ellis, b. 
June 11, 1862. 

v. Edward Winslow Brazer, b. Nov. 17, 1831; d. in Dorchester, June 8, 
1854, unmarried. 


James Warren* (James, William,* Nicholas,? Caleb,? Robert’), b. 
July 1, 1797. The following sketch of his life was read before the 
New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, April 5, 1871, by 
Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., assistant historiographer :— 

“ He entered Dummer Academy in 1811, and there fitted for college. 
Two'years later he entered Harvard College, and graduated in 1817, being 
the fourth graduate in his line of descent, his father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather having graduated at this college. Among his classmates, after- 
ward distinguished, were, Caleb Cushing, George Bancroft, and President 
Woods of Bowdoin College. While in college he gave much attention to 
military studies and exercise, and was member and commander of the Har- 
vard Washington Company, a military organization composed of students of 
the senior and junior classes. On the occasion of the visit of President 
Munroe to Cambridge in 1817, this company performed escort duty under 
the command of young Sever. The president was so much pleased with 
his military bearing and capacity that he urged him to go to West Point, 
and qualify himself for a command in the army. The next year, having 
graduated, he was appointed a cadet in the Academy; but his mother pre- 
vailed on him not to accept the appointment, she being averse to such a 
calling, much against his own inclination. He immediately entered the law- 
office of Gov. Levi Lincoln in Worcester, and there pursued his studies two 
years. While yet a law student he delivered the 4th of July oration at 
Leicester, in 1820, his subject being, “The Era of Good Feeling.” In 
October of this year he quit Worcester, and entered the merchant marine 
service, in the employ of the house of Thomas H. Perkins, of Boston. This 
he did at the suggestion and urgency of James Perkins of that house. His 
first voyage was to the North West Coast of America. He continued in the 
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service of this house till 1835, having been part of the time in command of 
an East Indiaman, He commanded the “ Alert,” the first ship that ever 
entered the Canton River without issuing the usual rations of ardent spirits 
to officers and men. : 

On quitting the sea he settled in Boston, where he was member of the 
common council in 1850 and 1851. His refusal to pledge himself to a par- 
ticular policy in reference to the fire department of the city, prevented his 
election to the office of alderman, by a few votes, in 1852. In 1853, and 
again in 1856, he was member of the house of repyesentatives, and chair- 
man of the committee of finance on both occasions. His reports on the 
financial condition of the commonwealth were regarded able state papers, 
and gave him the reputation of being master of finance. 

His early fondness for military life never left him. He connected him- 
self with the Independent Corps of Cadets, and was adjutant of the same in 
1844. He devoted much time to the discipline of this company, “ in order,” 
to use his own words “ that by its example as a body guard to the governor 
of the commonwealth, it might stimulate the waning military spirit of the 
state militia.” In 1849, having filled all the intermediate grades of office, 
he was elected lieutenant colonel of the Cadets, which office he held two 
years. On the occasion of the presentation of a standard to the Cadets in 
1862, Col. Sever made a public address at the State House in the presence 
of the governor and other state officials, which was much commended for its 
aptness and for its ability. 

For many years Col. Sever was recording secretary of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, and was elected president of the same in 1866. In 1869, he 
was chosen vice president of the General Society of the Cincinnati, at the 
annual meeting held at Trenton, New York. He felt great interest in the 
objects and purposes of this society; and he always found it a pleasant duty 
to discharge the various offices which he held in that organization. 

In 1868, Col. Sever established a scholarship in Harvard College, giving 
$2,500 for that purpose. He directed the income to be given to meritorious 
under-graduates, preference being given to those from his native town, 
Kingston, or from Plymouth, the birth-place of his mother. He requested 
the selection of the beneficiary to be made without special reference to aca- 
demic rank, and that “no sectional or denominational test” be required. 
He took a deep interest in this foundation, and it occupied his thoughts till 
the close of his days. 

Late in life, as usual, he became inspired with a deep interest in the his- 
tory of his ancestors. He secured the services of one of our most esteemed 
members, and proceeded to investigate and prepare for publication the his- 
tory of the descendants of Robert Seaver, the emigrant, his great ancestor, 
from whom he was descended in the sixth degree. 

His domestic life covered a period of thirty-five years, and was marked 
with few incidents. He married Dec. 7, 1836, Elizabeth Parsons, daughter 
of James Carter, of Boston, who survives him. They had no children. 

In the spring of 1870, his health began to decline; this was followed by 
a prolonged illness, which ended in his death January 16, 1871. 

Col. Sever was a gentleman of marked traits of character, moral and 
intellectual. In his religious and political views he was eminently conserva-- 
tive. His integrity, firmness and intelligence qualified him for public em- 
ployment. He had that true elevation of mind which commanded respect, 
and caused him to be esteemed by a select circle of acquaintances. He was 
chosen a resident member of this Society in May, 1869.” 
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Joun® (John, William,* Nicholas? Caleb,* Robert’), b. Nov. 4, 1792; 
m. Oct. 10, 1825, Anna, daughter of Hon. Samuel Dana, of Groton. 
She was b. Aug. 28, 1800; d. Feb. 10, 1864. The maiden name of 
her mother was Rebecca Barrett. Mr. Sever died at Kingston, 
Feb. 1, 1855. They had:— 

i. John, b. a 4, 1826 ; d. April 19, 1827. 

ii. Anna Dana, b. April 23, 1828. 

iii. Herbert, b. Aug., 1829; d. in October, 1830. 

iv. Charles William, died in infancy. 

v. Mary, b. Sept. 6, 1832. 

vi. Emily, b. Jan. 2, 1834. 

vii. Ellen, b. June 14, 1835; m. June 3, 1857, Rev. Theodore Tebbets, of 
Rochester, N. H., then pastor of the Unitarian Church in Medford, 
who died in the city of New York, Jan. 29, 1863, aged 31. Their only 
son, John Tebbets,? b. July 4, 1858, in Medford, Mass. She married 
Nov. 24, 1868, George Silsbee Hale, born in Keene, N. H., lawyer in 
Boston; one son, Robert Sever Hale,® b. Oct. 3, 1869. 

viii. Martha, b. March 4, 1839 ; d. Nov. 3, 1864; in the service of the Sanitary 
Commission. 


James Nicuoxras* (John,’ William,* Nicholas, Caleb, Robert’), b. 
in Kingston, Dec. 13, 1793 ; m. Mercy Russell, Nov. 14, 1819, who 
died, and he m. Jane R. Nichols, Sept. 15, 1845. Mr. Sever died 
April 9, 1869. Children by his wife Mercy :-— 
i. George Russsell, b. May 9, 1822; d. July 6, 1823. 
ii. James Russell, b. Feb, 27, 1823; d. Nov. 18, 1825. 
iii. James Nicholas, b. Jan. 20, 1828 ; died at sea, Oct. 21, 1846. 
iv. Sarah, b. June 30, 1829; d. April 15, 1831. 
v. Winslow Warren, b. Jan. 31, 1832; Protestant Episcopal clergyman ; of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, in the city of New-York. 

vi. Charlotte Freeman, b. Dec. 17, 1833. 

vii. Mary Russell, b. Nov. 28, 1835: m. June 22, 1869, Rev. Henry L. Chase, 
of Dyersville, Iowa, b. in Milford, Vt., Sept. 9, 1832. 


Cuartes® (John, William,* Nicholas,? Caleb, Robert’), b. April 9, 
1795; m. Jan. 15, 1827, Jane A. Elliot, b. in Waynesborough, 
Georgia, July 30, 1805, granddaughter of Dr. James Thacher, of 
Plymouth, where he settled; d. in Plymouth, Oct. 17, 1834. She 
died in Boston, March 10, 1871, aged 65. They had :— 

i. Kate Elliot, b. Nov. 10, 1827. 

ii. John Elliot, b. Aug. 21, 1829. 

iii. Jennie Elliot, b. Nov. 7, 1831; m. Oct. 25, 1858, Alexander Madera 
Harrison, of Philadelphia, b. in New-Haven, Conn., May 27, 1829 ; 
of the U. S. Coast Survey. Children :—1. William Sever*® Harrison, 
b. Dec. 27, 1859. Jennie Seaton® Harrison, b. Jan. 28, 1865. 

iv. Charles William, b. July 1, 1834; m. Mary C. Webber, granddaughter 
of Wendell Webber, Oct. 29, 1862, head of the house of Sever, Fran- 
cis & Co., booksellers and publishers at Cambridge, where he settled. 
Children :—1. Martha,® b. Feb. 17, 1865. 2. George F.,° b. July 30, 
1866. 3. Frank W.,® b. Nov. 9, 1868. 


Saran Winstow’ Sever (John,’ William,* Nicholas, Caleb,? Ro- 
bert’), b. Sept. 3, 1798, in Kingston; m. Nov. 29, 1816, Wiliam 
Thomas, of Plymouth, born in Plymouth, March 15, 1789, son of 
Joshua Thomas. They had one child :— 


i. Ann Thomas, b. in Boston, July 29, 1817; d. in Plymouth, Nov. 26, 1855. 
She m. Nov. 25, 1846, Wm. Henry Whitman, b. in Pembroke, Mass., 
Jan. 26, 1817. They had three children born in Plymouth :—1. 
Isabella Thomas* Whitman, b. Oct. 19, 1848. 2. Elizabeth Winslow*® 
a b. Nov. 8, 1850. 3. Wiliam Thomas* Whitman, b. June 30, 
1853. 
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49. Joun® (William? William,* Joshua,’ Joshua, Robert’), b. March 4, 
1771; m. Lydia Porter, of Taunton. He lived near the Taunton 
River, was a farmer, and for many years town clerk; died Feb. 14, 
1853. They had :— 

: John, died ne tone 
. Mary, m ard. 
iii. Benj amin, 4 iam Hull, of Raynham, They had : Susan,® d. unmarried. 
ulia.® Martha,’ m. Dr. Ira Sampson. 
iv. Sally, m. Christopher A. Hack, of Taunton. 


50. Natsanter® (William, William,* Joshua,’ Joshua, Robert’), b. 
Feb. 7, 1773; m. Hannah Loco. He resided in Boston, and was 
engaged i in the shipping business for many years. He died Oct. 27, 
1827. They had :— 

; James, died unmarried. 
. Sophia. 
if. Horace, unmarried, now living in Boston. 
iv. William, now living i in Boston, has no children. 
v. Henry, died unmarried. vi. Amasa. 


51. Bensamin‘ ( William, William,‘ Joshua,? Joshua,’ Robert’), b. April 28» 


1777; m. Porter, of Taunton ; was lost at sea. They had :— 


. Margaret, m. Edward Mitchell, of Bridgewater. 
. Mary, m. Bela Mitchell, 
iii, James, died unmarried. 


52. Wiriiam’ ( William,’ William,‘ Joshua,’ Joshua,* Robert’), b. March 28, 
1779; was a farmer, resided near the Taunton River, for many years 
selectman of the town, and county commissioner. He married Lydia 


Presbrey, of Taunton. Lydia died 1849. He died Feb. 8, 1869. 
They had :-— 


: Lydia P., b. June 9, 1799; m. Allen Danforth. She died in 1859. 
. Hannah B., b. Jan. '95, 1802 ; m. David Standish. 
58. iii. William, b. 1804 ; d. i859. 
iv. Hertilla, b. 1806 ; d. 1833 ; m. John Wade. 
59. v. Samuel, b. 1808. , 


53. Natuan® (Ebenezer, William,* Joshua,? Joshua,*? Robert’), m. Rebec- 
ca Leonard, of Taunton. They had :— 
i, Rebecca, died unmarried. 
60. ii, Ebenezer, b. in 1801. 


iii. Mary, m. qo min ‘ean of Lynn. 

iv. Caroline, 

v. Nathaniel ae 9 ‘nm. Carver, of Taunton; removed to Carverdale, Ill. 

vi. Angeline, m. Samuel D. Godfrey, of Taunton. 

vii. Nathan B. +, how residing in ‘xunton ; m. Caroline Williams. Their 
children: 1. Frank.? 2. Mark H.® 3. Emily.® 4. Henry W.® 5. Horace.® 


54. Saran® (Hbenezer,” Ebenezer,* Ebenezer,’ Joshua,’ Robert’), b. April 8, 
1797 ; m. Thomas Parker, July 27, 1820. They had:— 
61. ‘ Thomas Henderson, b. May 24, 1821. 
. Lucy Elizabeth, b. March it, 1993 ; d. April 20, 1862. 
iil. George Jackson, b. Dee. 31, "1825 ; "a. Jan. 13, 1860. 


62. iv. Augustus, b. Aug. 30, 1827; m. Mary Elizabeth Baker. 
v. Sarah, b. Dec. 21, 1828. 


55. Nataantet’ (Joshua, Ebenezer,s Ebenezer,? Joshua,® Robert’), b 
Dec. 14, 1807 ; m. Ann Jane Codman, March 3, 1833. They had:— 


i. Ann Maria, b. in Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, 1834. 
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ii. Nathaniel, b. in Boston, 1836; m. Marietta Mills White, daughter of 
bt weg H. White, of Littleton, Mass., Nov. 21, 1865; have two 
children. 

iii. Harriet Augusta, b. in Boston, 1838 ; m. Ichabod Sampson, of Duxbury, 
Aug. 4, 1862. 


56. Bensamin’ (Abijah,’ Nathaniel,* John,’ Nathaniel,’ Robert’) b. Sept. 28, 
1766; m. Debby Loud, daughter of Francis and Joanna (Dyer) 
Loud, May 25,1794. He died June 29, 1815. They had :— 
63. i. Benjamin, b. April 12, 1795; d. Feb. 14, 1856. 
64. ii. Charles, b. Jan. 19, 1797. 
65. iii. George, b. Dec. 13, 1798. 
iv. Francis, d. June 20, 1803. 
66. v. Ann Frances, b. April 4, 1804; m. Hugh R. Kendall, Jr., May 17, 1826. 


57. Josepn® (Abijah,’ Nathaniel,‘ John,’ Nathaniel,? Robert’), bap. Jan. 20, 
1771; m. Abigail, daughter of Elisha Whitney, Nov. 17, 1799. 
They had :— 
67.i. Joseph, b. June 17, 1804. 
ii. Elizabeth Whitney, m. George Seaver (Par. 65), June 29, 1823. 
68. iii. William Whitney, b. April 6, 1806. 
iv. Nathaniel, b. Sept. 24, 1808 ; d. unmarried. 
v. Abigail Dana, b. Sept. 16, 1810; d. unmarried. 


58. Witxir1am ( William, William,’ William,‘ Joshua,? Joshua, Robert’), 
b. in 1804; removed to Providence ; m. first, Louisa Olney ; second, 
Elizabeth Ricketson. He died in 1859. They had :— 

i. bate x ., died in 1863, of disease contracted while in the U. S. service, 


ii. James A., now living in Providence ; served during the war from 1861 to 
1863, as lieutenant in the Rhode Island Artillery. 

iii. Mary, m. William Kenyon. 

iv. Elizabeth, m. John Easterbrook. 


59. Samuex’ (William, William, William,‘ Joshua,? Joshua,’ Robert’), 
b. in 1808 ; now residing in Taunton, on homestead of (William’) ; 
m. Lepha M. Hodges, of Norton. They had :— 


i. anaes ins er residing in Bridgewater ; m. Lucy Byram ; had one son» 
arlie L. 

ii. George F., now living in Taunton; served Song, Ge war 1861-3, as 
lieutenant in Rhode Island Artillery ; m. Jennie Montgomery, of Lake- 
ville ; had two children, one named Emma. 

iii. James E., now living in Taunton ; served during the war 1861-63, as lieu- 
tenant of the 7th Mass. Vol.; m. Fannie E. Monagle. 

60. Exsenezer’ (Nathan, Ebenezer, William,* Joshua, Joshua,* Robert’ ), 
b. in 1801; m. Susan H. Harris. They had:— 

i. 8S. C.,b. 1825; d. 1858. 

ii. Ebenezer, b. 1828 ; now living at Gallop’s Island, Boston harbor. 

iii. Mark H., b. 1830; d. 1837. 

iv. Joseph, b. 1832; d. 1837. 

v. Ann E., b. 1835; d. 1839. 

vi. Mary E., b. 1840; d. 1843. 

61. Tomas Henperson Parker’ (Sarah,’ Ebenezer,’ Ebenezer,* Eben- 
ezer,* Joshua,’ Robert’), b. in Dorchester, May 24, 1821; m. Oct. 4, 
1849, Mary Joanna Cheever, born in Providence, R. I., Nov. 4, 
1831. They had :— 

i. Howard Judson, b. in Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 21, 1850. 

ii. Gegrge Henderson, b. * sé Sept. 17, 1852. 

iji.. Edward Wayland, b. near Hillsboro’, *‘ ov. 3, 1855. 

iv. William Henry, b. ‘“ a “© Feb. 12, 1858. 
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vy. Abbott Arnold, b. near Hillsboro’, Ohio, Mar. 21, 1859. 

vi. Seaver, » ss ss July 15, 1860. 

vii. Omar Noble, b. * oe «July 17, 1864. 

viii. Stella, a © - “ Oct. 19, 1869; d. Aug. 12, 1870. 

Aveustus Parker’ (Sarah, Ebenezer, Ebenezer,’ Ebenezer,? Joshua,’ 
Robert’), b/Aug. 30, 1827; m. Mary Elizabeth Baker, Nov. 16, 
1854. They had :— 

i. William Prentiss, b. Dec. 11, 1857. 

ii. Lizzie Seaver, b. Oct. 5, 1861; d. Sept. 5, 1863. 

iii. Lucy, b. Sept. 7, 1863. 

iv. Mary Scollay, b. Aug. 3, 1869. 

63. Bensamin’ (Benjamin,’ Abijah, Nathaniel,* John,? Nathaniel,’ Ro- 

bert’), b. April 12, 1795; m. Sarah Johnson; died Feb. 14, 1856. 
She was born June 17, 1796, and died Nov. 7, 1865. 


The following notice of Mr. Seaver was furnished by Hon. George S. 
Hillard, of this city. 

“Benjamin Seaver was born in Roxbury, April 12, 1795. In 1812 
he entered the auction and commission store of Whitwell & Bond, 
as an apprentice. In 1816, when he had reached his majority, he was 
admitted as a partner, and the name of the firm was changed to Whitwell, 
Bond & Co. For a long period this house occupied a prominent position 
_ among the leading business firms of New-England, and none enjoyed more 
fully the confidence of the community. At the close of the year 1837, Mr. 
Whitwell and Mr. Seaver, in conjunction with Mr. Benjamin F. White, a 
special partner, formed a copartnership under the firm of Whitwell & Seaver. 
This firm was successful in business, and some years before his death Mr. 
Seaver was able to retire with a moderate competence. 

In 1845, he was elected a member of the common council from ward five, 
and was re-elected in 1846 and 1847. The next year he changed his resi- 
dence to ward four, but was retained in the council from his new constitu- 
ency in 1848 and 1849. From July, 1847, he was president of the council, 
to the close of his term of service, two and a half years. He served in the 
house of representatives in 1846, 1847, and 1848. In 1850, he was elected 
to the senate, and was sent again the next year. In 1852 and 1853, he was 
mayor of the city of Boston. In all these public trusts Mr. Seaver was a dili- 
gent and conscientious public servant. He discharged the duties of all of them 
with exemplary punctuality and fidelity. He was uniformly courteous in 
manner, but firm in maintaining his own views. During his term of service 
as chief magistrate of the city, he was called upon to act on several questions 
on. which the community was strongly divided. Mr. Seaver was always 
firm in adherence to his convictions, and though often bitterly assailed he 
never swerved from the line he had marked out for himself. During his 
term of office the Normal School for Girls and the Public Library were es-- 
tablished, and various improvements were introduced into the public schools. 

While yet a young man Mr. Seaver became much interested in the vari- 
ous societies and organizations in Boston for the relief of poverty and the 
removal of ignorance. He was an active member and officer of more than 
one of them. He made a public profession of his religious faith by be-- 
coming a member of the Twelfth Congregational Church in Boston, and 
long before his participation in political matters he held the office of deacon 
in the church under the pastoral care of the Rev. Samuel Barrett,,D.D., and. 
died in the office. Between him and his pastor there was an intimate and 
long continued friendship. 

ot. XXVI. 29 
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Mr. Seaver was eminently a public-spirited man. His thoughts, his time, 
his purse were ever at the service of every public cause which he espoused. 
According to his means, he was a generous benefactor to the poor. 

In all the relations of private and domestic life Mr. Seaver was most esti- 
mable and amiable. No man had warmer friends, and no man better de- 
served to have warm friends. He hada sound understanding and a large 
amount of practical sense, which, in addition to his perfect integrity and 
strong sense of justice, caused him to be often appealed to for the settlement 
of business questions. His manners were simple, cordial, and attractive ; 
and both in matters of substance and matters of form he was a gentleman. 
He had a nice tact and a delicate perception of what was due to all men. 

After leaving the office of mayor Mr. Seaver visited Europe, and also 
travelled in the western states. 

Though never a man of robust frame, he had always enjoyed good health, 
and from his active temperament and methodical habits he was able to do a 
great deal of work. But for some months before his death it was evident 
that his health was affected, though no serious apprehensions were entertained. 
His disease proved to be a scirrhous or cancerous affection of the intestines, 
from which he must have suffered much. But his death, which occurred 
Feb. 14, 1856, was without pain. The frame of mind in which he died 
was happily expressed in a remark he made the day before his decease: 
“T am willing to go, though perhaps not ready.” His funeral, which took 
place on Saturday, Feb. 16, at Rev. Dr. Putnam’s Church in Roxbury, was 
largely attended. Dr. Putnam and Dr. Barrett officiated. On Sunday morn- 
ing, Feb. 24, 1856, Dr. Barrett preached an excellent sermon, giving a very 
discriminating sketch of Mr. Seaver’s character, which was listened to by a 
large congregation.” 


Benjamin‘and Sarah (Johnson) Seaver had :— 


i. Benjamin Francis, b. Aug. 14, 1820; m. Lucy Barrett Jewett, and died 
at Orange, N. J., Jan. 19, 1866; had four children: Henry Gardner,® 
Lucy Jewett,? Grace Milton,? Benjamin Frank.® 

ii. Henry Gardner, b. Nov. 7, 1822; drowned while bathing in Charles 
River, June 23, 1838. 

iii. Mary Elizabeth, b. Sept. 8, 1825 ; m. William Blanchard ; had children : 
—Sarah Lowell,? b. June 17, 1848, d. May 9, 1851; Francis Kendall, 
b. March 29, 1852; Benjamin Seaver,® b. Sept. 22, 1856 ; Mary Lam- 

’ bert,? b. June 20, 1860. 
iv. Charles Milton, b. March 18, 1829. 


Cuares’ (Benjamin,’ Abijah,’ Nathaniel,* John,? Nathaniel? Robert’), 
b. Jan. 19, 1797; m. first, Catharine Vose; second, Charlotte Web- 
ster. He had by his wife Catharine :— 

i. Catharine Frances, m. Rev. Jacob R. Scott. They had :—Charles 8.° 

Frank R.,° Annie L.? By his wife Charlotte:—had one daughter, 
Martha,’ who m. Walter H. Cowing. They have a daughter Grace. 


ii. Mary Ann Pratt, m. Emerson Leland ; had :—Edward E.,°® Arthur Ste- 
vens,? Herbert M.® 


Grorce’ (Benjamin,’ Abijah, Nathaniel,* John,? Nathaniel, Robert’), 
b. Dec. 13, 1798; m. Elizabeth Whitney Seaver, daughter of Joseph* 
and Abigail. They had :— 


i, George, d. Aug. 10, 1825, aged 15 months. 
ii. George W., a ay Baker, April 5, 1853 ; had George,® Joseph,® Fran- 


ces 9 
iii. Abigail Frances. v. Elizabeth Augusta. 
iv. Joseph Augustus. vi. Ellen Maria. 
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66. Ann Frances’ (Benjamin, Abijah? Nathaniel,t John? Nathaniel? 
Rolert'), b. April 4, 1804; m. Hugh R. Kendall, Jr., May 17, 
1826. They had:— , 

i. Benjamin Frank, m. first, Charlotte Fessenden. Children :— Frances 
Kendall,? Hugh Fessenden,® Charles Fessenden.? He m. second, Eliza- 
4 beth A. Sargeant, and had one child. 
ii, Ann Frances, m. George E. Stone, and had Frances S.,° George C.° 
iii. Mary Louisa, m. Giovanni Sconcia. They had Elizabeth Barnes.® 
JosePu’ (Joseph,’ Abijah,’ Nathaniel,* John, Nathaniel? Robert), b. 
June 17, 1804; m. Phebe S. Elmes. They had:— 
vi. Frank. 
vii. Charles, 
i : viii. Mary. 
iv. Maria E. ix. James R. S. 
v. William Archer. 
Witr1aM Warrney’ (Joseph, Abijah, Nathaniel,* John, Nathaniel, 
Robert’), b. April 6, 1806; m. Hannah Hunneman. They had :— 
i. bane A. ii. William A., m. Helen Smith. 
iii. J A -,m. Mary Hamlenbach :—had Blanche,* Bessie,® and one other 
child. 


iv. Hannah N. 
v. ~~ A. m. Abby Badger. They had Charles,® Cara,® Daniel 
er. 


vi. Abby A., m. first, Warren White ; second, Joseph Milner. 
vii. Frances A., m. Josiah Quincy ; have no child. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
RECORDS OF WESTERLY, R. I. 


Communicated by Bensamin Parke, LL.D., of Parkvale, Penn. 


Tue Records of a “Presbyterian or rather Congregational” church or 
society in Westerly, R. I., from 1750 to about 1769, having been temporarily 
placed in my hands, I have copied the principal parts thereof for publication 
in the REGISTER. 

As all the proceedings were carefully recorded, they most fully illustrate 
the usages of that day in regard to church affairs. Family covenants made 
and renewed, written out and signed ; written confessions of candidates for 
membership, and the form of their reception to full communion with the 
sotiety ; petitions for dismission and letters to other churches, are in all cases 
fully recorded. They are thought to be unique; certainly very curious and 
interesting,—worthy of being preserved and handed down, if not studied, 
as evidences of the character and tone of piety among our New-England 
ancestry. 

I shall omit such parts of the record as merely refer to the examination 
of the trifling difficulties with each other, and the discipline of members ; 
each of whom, by the terms of their covenant, were placed under the watch 
and guardianship of all the rest. 

The original record is written on sheets of foolscap paper, stitched together 
without binding or cover. Several of the leaves are mutilated and some 
entirely gone, especially at the commencement and ending. As their 
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pastor lived, died and was buried there, it is presumed that nearly ten years 
of the latter part of the record is gone." 

Some notes on the history of this church and its pastor were published 
in the Narraganset Weekly in 1862. In these notes there is no reference 
to these records, as they had been taken away by the last surviving son of 
the pastor, who removed to Searsport, in Maine, in 1788, and their existence 
was not known outside of his family until 1865. Some extracts from these 
records formed the basis of an article on “Ancient confessions of faith and 
family covenants” in the Congregational Quarterly for October, 1869. 

The Rev. Joseph Park, the pastor of this church and society, was the 

t-grandson of Richard Park, one of the “founders of New-England.” 

e was born in Newton, Mass., March 12, 1705; graduated at Harvard 
College in 1724; married Abigail Green 1732, and was sent as a missionary 
to Rhode Island in 1733. 

In the notes on “ Westerly Settlers, No. 9,” it is said: 

“About a hundred years after the settlement of the Plymouth Colony, 
the Commissioners at Boston, who were appointed by that government to 
send out and support missionaries among the Indians (they were the heathen 
then), sent Mr. Joseph Park, a Congregational minister, to Westerly, for 
the purpose of organizing a church of that persuasion, or, if that was not 
advisable, to preach God’s word in its simplicity to the Narragansett tribe 
of Indians. This occurred in 1733, five years before the division of the 
town of Westerly. Mr. Park took up his residence near the centre of the 
town (now in Charlestown, near the boundary line), as being the best 
location near the tribe for whose benefit he was sent. His house was 
situated upon a commanding elevation near the road (on the north side), 
and the meeting-house in which he officiated was not far distant. 

“At the time of Mr. Park’s arrival, the white inhabitants of the town 
attended at the Sabbatarian church, but probably that house of worship 
accommodated but a part of the population; yet, in his account of the religious 
standing of the people, he must have been grievously mistaken. He says, 
‘At my arrival, I found a comfortable appearance of humanity and courtesy 
among the people, but a spirit of profaneness and irreligion awfully prevailed. 
There was not (as far as I learnt) one house of prayer in two large towns, 
that contained some hundreds of families, nor any that professed the faith 
of God’s own operations, or the true doctrines of grace.” * 

“But the Indians of the Narragansett tribe were not so easily influenced 
for good as the Plymouth settlers imagined. Their ancient chieftain, 
Ninigret, had forbidden Christians dealing with, or preaching to, his people, 
until the effect of their doctrines was visible on the white people, and his 
will was so strictly followed, that after a residence of nine years, not a 
solitary Narragansett was a member of Mr. Park’s church. Yet at that 
time he had a respectable congregation of English and natives. 

“But after having labored nine years, in the year 1742, ‘a great revival 
sprung up among the English, and fourteen members were immediately 
added to his church. This was succeeded by a great inquiry among the 


1 On a tomb-stone, near where the meeting-house stood, is the following inseription, still 
legible: “‘In memory of the Rev. Joseph Park, who died March Ist, 1777, in the 72d year 
of his age, & forty-fifth year of his ministry.—He was a faithful minister of the gospel, a 
great patriot, a kind husband, a tender parent, a great friend to the widow & fatherless, 
and an excellent neighbour.” 

2 In 1713, Dr. Cotton Mather described Rhode Island as filled with ““Antinomians, Fam- 
ilists, Anabaptists, Anti-Sabbatarians, Arminians, Socinians, Quakers, Ranters ®* * * 
so that if a man had lost his Religion, he might find it at this general muster of opinionists.” 
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Indians, many of whom joined his church, and more than a hundred of them, 
it is said, composed a part of his congregation. 

“Now, in those days the magistracy was considered to be an ‘awful 
power,’ and it was expected that all men should bow down to its behests 
without complaint. But Mr. Park, in his stern integrity, supposed the law 
of God to be superior to that of man, and in one instance in particular, cast 
himself upon that ‘higher law, when the laws of man were administered in 
opposition to it—in his opinion. A sermon of his is before me, printed in 
1761, preceded by a narrative of the cause which led to its publication.” 

“ He says: 

“‘Some time in the winter of the year 1759, it pleased God to visit the 
town of Westerly with his sore judgment, the small-pox; brought from 
New York by some boatmen. The authority pressed the widow Deborah 
Lambert one to nurse the sick; she was by birth an English woman, had 
lived several years in the town, and been employed by some of the principal 
inhabitants,’as a school mistress for their children, to good acceptance ; and 
by her industry had something considerable. The persons with whom she 
assisted to nurse, died ; immediately she was ordered by the authority to be 
cleansed and sent home ; which was accordingly done.’ 

“A maid in the house where she was boarding caught the disease, and a 
woman who was pressed to take care of her, Ann Chroncher by name, carried 
it to another family. She being complained of, had nearly perished for want 
of a place to live — not belonging to the town —but was finally received at 
Deacon Gavitt’s. A terrible clamor was raised against her, and when she 
appeared in court, no one undertook her defence, until Mr. Park kindly 
attempted to assist her. During the examination, he was sharply rebuked 
by the justices for his interference. He took the woman home to his house, 
until he could succeed in mitigating the sentence passed upon her by the 
justice. His efforts were of no avail, and he then refused compliance with 
their judgment as contrary to law.” 

“In his narrative, he says: 

“‘As I did privately testify against such things, that they would bring 
down the heavy judgments of God; I thought it my duty also to give public 
warning ; and accordingly, the next Lord’s day, preached the following 
sermon, Jeremiah, 5 chap., 9 verse—‘ Shall I not visit for these things? saith 
the Lord: and shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this?’” 

“In the sermon he says: 

“*‘T have told you, and it is the truth of God, that nothing short of sincere 
repentance, faith unfeigned, and new obedience, will help to prevent our 
ruin; I am sure, if we go on in the course we now generally do, destruction 
and misery are in our way; I know not a law of God, or a word of his grace, 
but is broken, despised, and trampled under foot, by one or another; and 
will God bear long with such things? Surely, no! or, if he does, has he not 
done it already? and will he always bear with it ?’” * 

From the mutilated leaves at the commencement of the record, it would 
seem that about 1751, difficulties arose in the church, from what cause 
cannot be ascertained, but that the feeling was such as to cause one of the 
deacons and nine others to ask a dismission from their special covenant 
relation to the church. With this I shall commence the transcript from the 
record. 


1 In the narrative, dated Sept. 30, 1760, it is said, ‘‘This sermon was preached in the 
Presbyterian Meeting house in Westerly R.I. upon the 24th day of February 1760 by 
Joseph Park M.A. Minister of the Word of God.” 

* 


ot. XXVI. 
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Extracts FROM WESTERLY CHURCH RECORDS. 


June y® 2, 1751—being Lords day &c after public worship was ended, a 
number of the brethren of the church offered the following memorial and 
petition to the church. 


May y* 29, 1751 Westerly & Charlestown 
To y* Rev Pastor & brethren of y* 
church of Christ in Westerly 
Rev‘ Sir & dear brethren 


We whose names are hereunto affixed having entered into solemn 
covenant bonds with you to watch over each other, & by no means to suffer 
sin upon one another, have had a great sense of y* vows of God upon us, 
& seeing many of our brethren & some of y* principal of y* flock, neglecting 
of y* work of God, & (as we apprehend) unmindful of their covenant vows, 
have from a sincere regard to y* glory of God & the edification of His 
saints, dealt faithfully with them from time to time. But we have been 
misunderstood & misrepresented by them all along to our inexpressible grief 
& discouragement, & there is such darkness between us as gives no hopes 
of its being ever otherwise, which makes our covenant bonds intolerable. 
And we not daring to make a schism in y* body of Christ, but desiring to 
keep y* faith & order of y* gospel, do earnestly desire a peaceable & regular 
dismission from our Special covenant relation to you, & to be recommended 
to y® grace of God & to the communion of y* Churches of Christ in Special 
ordinances, wherever God in His Providence shall call us, or cast our lot, 
or to be a distinct church, if the Lord should open a door for it. 

D™. Ezekiel Gavitt | Stanton York 
Christopher S Abigail Parke 
Amie Gavitt iat soos York 
Ruth Sugar Lois Ross 
Anna York Hannah Stanton York 
Hopestill York 

Which petition was read & voted by the church 

Test. Joseph Parke clerk 


The dismission & recommendation of D*. Ezekiel Gavit, Stanton York, 
Christopher Sugar, Abigail Parke, Jemima York, Amie Gavit, Ruth 
Sugar, Lois Ross, Anna York, Hopestill York & Hannah Stanton York 
from the Church of Christ in Westerly. 

Whereas you & each of you have jointly & severally represented to this 
Church of Chris t, your inexpressible grief and discouragement arising from 
y* misunderstanding & misrepresentation which there has been of what y*° 
have said & done as you apprehend in a sincere regard to y* glory of God 
& y* Edification of His saints in y* faithful discharge of your covenant duty 
towards such as have been unmindful of their covenant vows, & the dark- 
ness being so great between you & your brethren as leaves no room for you 
to hope it will ever be otherwise, which makes your covenant bonds insup- 
portable, and not daring to make a Schism in y* body of Christ, but desiring 
to keep y° faith & order of y* gospel have desired a peaceable & regular 
dismission from your special covenant relation to this Church & to be 
recommended to the grace of God & y* communion of y* Churches of Christ 
in Special ordinances wherever God in His Providence shall call ye or cast 
your lot, or to be a distinct Church if the Lord should open a door for it. 
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I do therefore in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the glorious head of 
the Church, declare you & each of you jointly & severally, to be dismissed 
from your special covenant relation to this Church, heartily commending of 
you to the grace of God & our Lord Jesus Christ y* great Shepherd of the 
sheep to watch over & keep you, and likewise recommend you to the special 
communion of the Churches of Christ where or whenever God in His 
providence shall give you opportunity, or to have a right as a distinct Church 
to have the Special ordinances of the Gospel administered to you if God in 
His Providence should open a door. Amen. 

Westerly June y* 9". 1751 

Joseph Parke Pastor 
of the Church of Christ 
in Westerly. 


Being dismissed from the Church of Christ in Westerly & the Rev. Mr. 
Parke being providentially called away to Southold on Long Island, & 
there being no public worship of God in this place, Mr. Parke gave us his 
advice to assemble together at his house on Lord’s days for y* social worship 
of God, which we did & joined in prayer to God & reading His word & 
books of piety & singing His praises & contributed for pious uses as God 
had prospered us. But thinking it to be our duty, considering the devil’s 
incessant endeavours to divide & Scatter y* faithful followers of Jesus Christ 
to come under more particular & explicit bonds to each other. We there- 
fore unitedly come unto the y* following declaration & renewal of covenant. 


“ Westerly & Charlestown July y* 14" 1751 

“We the Subscribers being dismissed from our Special covenant relation 
to the Presbyterian or rather Congregational Church of Christ in Westerly 
and recommended to the grace of God and the communion of the churches 
of Christ in special ordinances or to be a distinct church if the Lord should 
open a door for it, do still firmly adhere to the covenant entered into by 
them at their embodying into church fellowship and as renewed Nov’ the 
24th, 1745, as a clear gospel covenant excepting the last clause relating to 
the Indians which we judge not particularly binding to us. 

“We likewise highly approve of and heartily subscribe to the two articles 
annexed to that covenant, Jan’ the 6th, 1751. And we do this day solemnly 
promise before God, angels and one another to keep these covenant vows 
so far as our present circumstances will admit, carefully and tenderly 
watching over one another, not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together as the manner of some is (but avoiding the communion of such as 
make light of or break their covenant vows), diligently improving what 
means of grace we can have and so continue waiting upon God to establish 
complete gospel ordinances to us if it be his holy pleasure. This we promise 
only in the strength of the Lord Jesus Christ, our alone righteousness and 
strength. Amen. 

“N.B. That the Rev. Mr. Parke having given us liberty and an invitation 
to meet at his house to accommodate his family, we agree to meet at his 
house every Lord’s Day to worship God, except when we have an oppor- 
tunity to hear the word preached in the house of God. 


“D*. Ezekiel Gavit, Stanton York, Christopher Sugar, Abigail Park, 
Amie Gavit, Jemima York, Ruth Sugar, Anna York, Hopestill York, 
Hannah Stanton York. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GREAT SEAL OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
VIRGINIA. 


Wes are indebted to the Hon. Thomas H. Wynne, of Richmond, Va., for a copy 
of the ae | valuable and very interesting article, which under the above title 
was contrib by Sherwin McRae, Esq., to the December number (1871) of the 
Old Dominion Magazine, and for the author’s permission to reprint the article. 
In the April number of the RecisTer (Page 102), we stated that a bill had 
passed the legislature of Virginia re-establishing the ancient seal, in place of the 
mongrel seal which was put in use in 1866. In this we were in error. The bill 
passed one branch of the legislature, but was not reached in the other before the 
assembly adjourned. [Epiror.] 


The Great Seal of the Commonwealth of Virginia is interesting not only 
in its historical, but also in its legal aspect. As the emblem of sovereignty 
and the evidence of high political functions, it is an important instrument 
of state. 

Thus its character and authenticity are matters of the gravest import. 
That its character should be worthy of the state which it represents, the 
convention of 1776 entrusted to a committee of its most distinguished 
members the work of preparing a proper device for this important instru- 
ment. In pursuance of this direction, the illustrious George Mason, on the 
5th day of July, 1776, reported the following device, which was immediately 
adopted and directed to be engraved on the great seal of the Commonwealth: 
Virtvs, the Genius of the Commonwealth, dressed like an Amazon, resting 
on a spear with one hand, and holding a sword in the other, and treading 
on Tyranny, represented by a Man prostrate, a Crown fallen from his head, 
a broken Chain in his left hand, and a Scourge in his right. 

In the exergon the word Virginia over the head of Virtus, and under- 
neath the words Sic Semper Tyrannis. On the reverse a group, Libertas 
with her wand and pileus. On one side of her, Ceres with the cornucopia 
in one hand, and an ear of wheat in the other. On the other side Aternitas, 
with the globe and phoenix. In the exergon these words: Deus nobis 
hee otia fecit. 

George Wythe and John Page, Esquires, were requested to superintend 
the engraving of the said seal, and take care that the same be properly 
executed. ; 

At a session of the General Assembly, which commenced on the 4th day 
of October, 1779, the Governor was required to provide a great seal for the 
Commonwealth, and to procure the same to be engraved either in America 
or Europe, with the same device as was directed by the resolution of the 
convention in the year 1776, save only that the motto on the reverse be 
changed to the word Perseverando. The General Assembly further enacted 
that the seal which had already been provided by virtue of the said resolu- 
tion of the convention be henceforth called the lesser seal of the Common- 
wealth. This lesser seal is similar to the obverse side of the great seal, save 
that its dimensions are smaller. The great seal is the instrument of attesta- 
tion, impressed on official papers to be used beyond the limits of the State, 
the lesser seal in cases purely domestic. During the gubernatorial service 
of Governor Pierpoint, new seals were introduced, and are used at the 
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present time, and are similar to the old, except that the words “ Liberty and 
Union” are added to the new seals. 

On the 28th day of February, 1866, the General Assembly enacted “that 
the great seal and the lesser seal now under the care of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, as the keeper of the seals, are and shall continue to be the 
seals of the Commonwealth.” At the time of this enactment the old or 
original seals were not only in existence, but also in the executive care. 
No direction orauthority is given to destroy them, nor is there on them 
any mark indicating their disuse and repudiation. Nor is there any descrip- 
tion of the new seals so as to identify them as the seals in use on the 28th 
day of February, 1866. The identity and authenticity of the great seal 
should be placed beyond the pale of doubt and question. 

The convention of 1776 @escribed the original great seal, and prescribed 
its devices and mottoes with absolute exactness. The slightest departure 
from this description denotes the counterfeit. Any change in the seal should 
be marked by the same exactness which distinguished the originals. Two 
seals of State cannot exist at the same time as rivals. Nor can a seal once 
established be destroyed by implication. The evidence of its destruction, 
whether physical.or constructive, must be unequivocal. The history of ‘the 
great seal of England illustrates the truth of the foregoing propositions. 

When Charles I. was besieged in Oxford with the great seal in his pos- 
session, Cromwell’s Parliament ordered one to be made resembling it in 
every particular. Charles denounced this new seal as a counterfeit, and its 
use as treason; and the Parliament prohibited the use of the seal which was 
in the possession of Charles under heavy penalties. ‘Thus there was no au- 
thoritative seal which could be safely used in England until the 11th day of 
August, 1646, when the great seal was captured at Oxford, and formall 
brought into Parliament, and in the presence of both houses, broken wi 
great solemnity. The Parliament seal was now supreme, but it bore on its 
face the e of King Charles, which was regarded as « perpetual reproach 
to the new Commonwealth. Whereupon, on the 9th of January, 1649, this 
memorable body ordered a new seal to be made, having on “one side the 
map of England, Ireland, Jersey, and Guernsey, and on the other side a 
representation of the House of Commons sitting, the speaker in the chair, 
with the inscription: the first year of freedom, 1648 ;” and on the 7th day 
of February, 1649, the old great seal was brought into parliament (House 
of Commons), and broken by a smith, and the fragments and purse given 
to the Commissioners, and an ordinance passed legalizing the use of the new 
seal, and making it treason to counterfeit it. These ceremonies are sugges- 
tive not only of the dignity and representative character of a great seal, but 
also of the necessity of preserving its authenticity free from question. 

The great seal of a Commonwealth is not only the symbol of sover- 
eignty, and amongst the most valuable and enduring of the treasures of 
history, but should be a faithful reflex of some grand idea, action or quality, 
and an expositor of the science, literature, and art of its period. It is the 
multum in parvo, making the heaviest exaction on learning and wisdom, 
and in great emergencies, he only can supply the demand who has at his 
command the fulness of their treasures. The great seal of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia is not the least of the monuments on which the fame of 
George Mason rests. The conception and adoption of its device and mot- 


1 In the ascription of the bed ring the Great Seal of Virginia to Geo. Mason 
I have supposed myself justified by t e journal of the Convention of 1776, and have had 
neither design nor wish to deprive Mr. Wythe or any other member of the committee of 
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toes attest the grandeur of his intellect, the fertility and extent of his litera- 
ry resources, and his wonderful skill in their use. The rules which 
control devices and mottoes are plain. The difficulty exists in their appli- 
cation. The chief of these rules is, that there shall be harmony among all 
the members of the device, and between the entire device and the motto. 
Next that the motto shall be expressed in a fixed language with the utmost 
brevity consistent with appropriateness, or in every case in a single language. 
The practice of this art is one of the highest achievements of the great man 
and scholar. The eagle with his clutched bundle of arrows, his olive branch, 
his scroll, and his scintillating stars (a device so significant and suggestive), 
is accompanied by the brief motto: L Pluribus Unum. 

The genius of the Commonwealth, resting on a spear with one hand 
and holding a sword in the other, and treading on a prostrate tyrant, 
a crown fallen from his head, a broken chain in his left hand, and a 
scourge in his right, is a grand conception and volume of thought, yet the 
motto consists of but three words: Sic Semper Tyrannis. 

A single additional word would impair. The best English word in the 
vocabulary, by its incongruity, would spoil. The thirteen stars, the thirteen 
arrows, the escutcheon on the breast of the eagle, and the scroll in his mouth, 
with the impartial motto Z Pluribus Unum, inscribed on the seal of the 
United States, represent our relation to the ‘Union and our estimate of its 
value. A commingling of the devices and mottoes of the two seals would 
be as incongruous as blending the constitutions of the two governments. 

Between the seal of the United States and the seal of Virginia’ there is 
a distinct line of separation, and yet a beautiful harmony. No one has been 
bold enough to propose any alteration of the former. Wisdom suggested 
equal forbearance as to the latter. 

The unanimous verdict of enlightened criticism pronounces the devices 
and mottoes of the Great Seal reported by George Mason as an achieve- 
ment, combining grandeur of conception, appropriateness of device and 
motto, and the beauties of literature and art, equalling if not surpassing any 
similar work extant. The justness of this verdict is vindicated in the fact 
that each of the changes made in the device and mottoes ordered by the 
convention of 1776, violate some of the principles and rules heretofore 
stated. The word Perseverando, substituted in 1779 for the words Deus 
Nobis hee Otia fecit, is not in harmony with the device which it illustrates, 
while the latter words are so felicitous as to show that the person who used 
them added the largest learning to the most discriminating judgment. The 
least that can be said is that the word Perseverando is less appropriate 
than the words displaced. The words Liberty and Union recently intro- 
duced are in violation of all the cardinal rules which apply to the subject of 
devices and mottoes. There is not only a want of correspondence between 
the device on either side of the seal and these words, but they are used on 
both sides of the seal, commingling a living and changing language with a 
dead and fixed one, and presenting the patent incongruity of applying the 
same motto to dissimilar devices. They also make an unsuccessful effort to 
express a sentiment, beautifully and appropriately expressed, in the seal of 
the United States—a seal which will bear no rival in its appropriate sphere, 
their proper share of that honor. Nor do I consider that the mind of Mason was less 
imbued with the grand conceptions which the occasions demanded, nor his learning and 
judgment less utilized because the design was not hisown. In the application of the de- 
sign to the purposes of the seal, the mind passes through the same processes as in its con- 


ception. The seal is none the less interesting if ascribed to Mr. Wythe, or Mason and 
Wythe jointly, or even the entire committee. 
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and to the creation of which Virginia contributed as much if not more than 
any of her sister states. 

The obverse of this noble seal is inscribed all over with the sentiment 
of Liberty and Union. The paleway, the star, and arrow of Virginia 
are her special instrumentalities in the expression of this sentiment. = 
repetition in an improper place is obnoxious to just criticism. The 
seal of Virginia is one of the historic facts which will contribute much to fie 
her place in the scale of civilization. Its excellence, therefore, is a matter 
of public concern. 

Should legislation on this subject be deemed necessary, no more fit op- 
portunity can occur for the adoption of the seal ordered by the Convention 
of 1776—in a word, the devices and mottoes reported by George Mason. 
In view of the existence of two great seals and lesser seals in the Execu- 
tive Department of the Government, the law should describe the size, de- 
vices and mottoes of the adopted seal, with the utmost particularity, and 
cause the destruction or disuse of the rival seal in such a manner as to 
obviate the possibility of its future use. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Rerner.—Baylies’s New Plymouth says (vol. ii. p. 65), that Capt. Southworth mar- 
ried “his cousin Elizabeth Reyner, daughter of Rev. John Reyner.” Plymouth 
Colony Records give the date, viz., Sept. 1, 1641, but do mot give her parentage. Mr. 
Whitmore, in his invaluable notes, ReoistEr, vol. xi. etc., evidently considers the 
“cousin” -ship imaginary, 

What is the proof that this Elizabeth Reyner was the daughter of Rev. John? Is it 

anything more than an inference from the fact that Rev. John was then pastor there ? 

On the other hand,—Rev. John Reyner graduated at Emanuel in 1626. If he had 
a daughter marriageable in 1641, she must have been born before he left college, which 
is hardly probable. 

Further, she must have been a daughter by his first wife, for he married his second 
wife in Boston, and necessarily after 1635. He made his will April 19, 1669 (dying, 
Hull says, April 20, not 19th as repeatedly printed). In his will he makes two groups 
of children, First group,—Jachin, and ‘‘ Hannah Lane, wife of Job Lane; who we 
know were children by his first wife, by whom he had the use of some property in 
England, and to whom the will alludes as ‘their mother.” Second group,—John, 
and “my daughters Elizabeth, Dorothy, Abigail, and Judith.” These five he classes 
together, alludes to his confidence in his then wife’s ‘care of, and motherly affection 
to her children,” puts most of his estate in this wife’s hands, but makes the five equal 
legatees eventually. With this grouping, Mr. Whitmore’s papers agree. 

Rev. John had, therefore, a daughter Elizabeth living in 1669, to whom he gives no 
married name. Further, i in his will he says: ‘if any of my four children yet unmar- 
ried shall, by God’s providence, be so disposed as to enter upon marriage,” etc. (I 
think this « er” should read “five,” as the same error occurs in another part, where 
he mentions jive names, and it is an error for want of proof-reading.) Evidently none 
of those daughters were married at the date of the will. Further, he implies chat some 
of them, at least, were under age; giving them power to dispose of rights when of age. 

It is vo possible that Rev. John had a daughter born early enough to marry in 
1641. If he had, and if she died soon after marriage, there was time enough to have 
another Elizabeth. But, if so, she was born before he left college; she married nine- 
teen years before either her brother or sister by the same mother; and she left a child 
living when Rev. John made his will, to whom he makes no allusion whatever. 

think we must look elsewhere for the parentage of Elizabeth Reyner who married 
Thomas Southworth. In the Rezaister, vol. xi. p. 238, it is said that « Judith no 
doubt married Rev. Jabez Fox, of Woburn, and, 2d, Col. Jona. Tyng, and d. 5 June, 
1736, aged 98.” If this age is correct, she was born in 1638, If so, she should have 
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been, probably, one of the first wife’s children, instead of the last named of the second 
wife’s, and under age in 1669. She would have been forty years old when her first 
child was born, and fifty-two at the birth of her last. Savage makes her to be a 
daughter of the second Rev. John Reyner; but as he was born in 1643, it is hardly 
probable that he had a daughter marriageable in 1671, whose mother was born in 1656, 
and who (the daughter) was born in 1636! It is more likely that the age “98” is 
purely imaginary. Besides, the second John had no children. 

Can anybody unravel these several entanglements ? 

The following facts seem to be settled. Rev. John Reyner was born at Gildersome, 
parish of Batley, co. York (when?); graduated at Emanuel in 1625; married (1), 
—— Boys, and (2), before 1642, Frances Clarke, of Boston, Mass.; came to this 
country about 1635, and settled as pastor in Plymouth in 1636, where he remained 
until November, 1654; spent the following winter in Boston; was settled as pastor 
pa - church in Dover, N. H., in 1655, and died there, still in pastoral office, April 

, 1689, 

He had children: by first wife,—Jachin, of Rowley; and Hannah, m. Job Lane, 
yy mag wife,—(Rev.) John, born 1643 ; Elizabeth ; Dorothy ; Abigail ; and Judith. 

these were living in 1669. He had also, by second wife, Joseph, born Aug. 15, 
bg died Nov. 23, 1652; and one of the above daughters (name lost) was born Dec, 

. 1647. 

Of these children : 

Jachin married, Nov. 12, 1662, Elizabeth Denison, who died July 8, 1708, having 
had: Edward, born July 6, 1671; Jachin, born Jan. 31, 1673-4; Anna, born July 
22, 1678; and Jachin, born Jan. 20, 1681-2. (I believe these statements are correct, 
though they differ from Savage.) 

Hannah married, September, 1660, Job Lane, of Billerica, for whom see ReaistzRr, 
vols, xi. and xii. 

John, H. C. 1663, is said to have been in feeble health. He was assistant to his 
father, at Dover, for some years before the decease of the latter. Soon after his father’s 
death, he was invited, July 22, 1669, to officiate for one year. He did so, and evidently 
continued, but was not ordained until July 12, 1671. Fitch says ‘‘he possessed a 
double portion of his father’s spirit.” He died in office, Dec. 21, 1676. Some say he 
died.at Braintree (where he married); Hull (a connection) says: ‘* Mr. John Rayner, 
minister of Dover, died of a cold and fever that he took in the field among the soldiers.” 
The time was that of the expedition of Capts. Syll and Hathorne, with soldiers from 
Major Waldron’s command, eastward from Dover. Evidently he accompanied the 
Dover soldiers. Whether in his sickness he went to Braintree, I cannot find satisfactory 
authority. His wife was Judith, daughter of the second Edmund Quincy, of Brain- 
tree. She was born 25 4 mo., 1655. Her tomb-stone in Quincy says: “ Judith 
Reyner, Daughter to Edmund and Joanna Quincy, Relic of the Reverend John 
Reyner, late Minister of Dover, aged 23 years.” His mother administered upon his 
estate. 


Whether the four daughters of the first Rev. John ever married, is still left to inves- 
tigation, saving what is said of Judith. A. H. Quint. 
New-Bedford, May, 1872. 


Lornrorp—LaytHrore.— Were Mark Lothrop (sometimes spelled Marke Laythrope) 
of Salem in 1636, and afterward of Duxbury and Bridgewater, Rev. John of Scituate, 
and Thomas of Beverly, connected by blood relationship? From what places in Eng- 
land did Mark and Thomas come, and in what vessels? Were the remains of Capt. 
Thomas, killed by the Indians in Deerfield, recognized and buried either there or in 
Beverly ? D. W. Lorsror. 


Arxrmnson AcapeMy— Enocn Hatz.—(Recister, ante, p. 125). In Mr. Todd’s 
article on Atkinson Academy, Enoch Hale, a principal of that academy, is said to 
have been “not a college graduate.” This is an error. Mr. Hale was a native of 
Alstead, a brother of the late David Hale of Newport, and of the late Salma Hale of 
Keene. He graduated at the University of Vermont in 1826,—taught in New-London, 
Alstead and Atkinson, and died in the latter place Nov. 16, 1830. He took orders in 
the Episcopal church shortly before his death. 

This correction is the more desirable as Mr. Hale appears in Mr. Todd’s article as the 
only principal of the Academy, during its long existence, not having a full collegiate 
education. Rozert 8S. Hatz. 

i wn, N. Y. 
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Conn. Troops tn 1775,—List of names appearing on the pay-roll of the 9th com- 
iy Boy the 8th regiment of Connecticut troops, Abraham Tyler Capt., for the service 
of 1775:— 

Capt. Abraham Tyler, Lieut. Timothy Percivil, Lieut. Solomon Orcut, Ensign 
Aaron Hale, Serg’t Corneliu’ Higgins, Serg’t Elias Lay, Serg’t Henry Walbridge, 
Serg’t Joseph Markham, Clerk William Smith, Corporal Aaron Thomas, Corporal 
John Johnson, Corporal Elisha Benton, Corporal Samuel Hurlbut, Drummer George. 
Bush, Drummer Joseph Daley, Fifer Nathaniel Montgomery, Fifer Ebenezer Rowley, 
Stephen Ackley, Jehial Arnold, John Arnold, John Attwood, William Bevin, Thomas 
Brown, Aaron Brainerd, Aseph Brainerd (died Dec. 3d, 1775), Jacob Bailey, Gideon 
Bailey, Robert Bailey, John Bailey, Joel Burbank, Jeptha Brainerd, Joseph Crook, 
Joseph Caswell, Nathaniel Cook, Robert Clark, Abel Crandel, Elisha Culver, Josiah 
Coben, Thomas Daniels, Jabez Dilano, Jonathan Dilano, Abijah Fuller, Gideon Goff, 
Hezekiah Goff, Nathaniel Garnsey, Epephas Gear. 


Evouisu Exrepirions, 1739-59.—The following table is found in the volume con- 
taining Daniel Lane’s Journal (ante, pp. 236-43), and is in his handwriting 


ExpepIT1ons taken in hand, against our Enemies & their Success 








Year when. Who commanded. Against what place. What success. 





St. John Norris Expedition against Ferrol Miscarried 
Adm, Anson do. To the South Seas do. 
Genl. Wentworth do. Ag*t. Carthagena (Loss of ye Gen!) do. 
Gen. Sinclair d°, against Canada do. 
Adml. Lestock do. against Port L’Orient do. 
Adml. Boscawen do. to the East Indies do. 
Gen!l, Braddock do. agst. Fort du Quesne do. 

do, do. to the Relief of Oswego do. 
Gen!, eee } 


Against Rochfort Miscarried 
Adm!, Knowles 
Gen!, Amherst 
& do. Louisbourg Succeeded 
Adml. Boscawen 
Commée, Marsh 
& do. Senegal Ditto 
Major Mason 


Col: Bradstreet do. Fort Frontenac do. 
Gen!. Forbes do. Fort du Quesne do. 
Commée, Kepple do. Island of Goree do. 
G!:; Abercrombie do, Ticonderoga Miscarried 
Wolf do, Quebec Succeeded 
Amherst do. Montreal do. 
do. Belfisle do. 
Kepple & L4, Albemarle | do. Havannah do. 
Monckton do. Martinico do. 
Do. Niagara, Crown Point &c¢ do. 
Newfoundland regained do, 
Elliot Thurot destroy’d & himself Killed do. 














Carver.—John Carver, the first governor of Plymouth colony, and Robert Carver 
of Duxbury, who lived 1594-1680, were brothers, if we accept a tradition resting upon 
direct and credible testimony. Miss Marcia A. Thomas, the scrupulous and cautious 
antiquary of Marshfield, had it from Joshua Carver, 1732-1826, son of William Car- 
ver, 1659-1760, who lived 21 years with his grandfather Robert, 1594-1680: so that 
Miss Thomas’s information was but one move from the lips of Robert himself. They 
all lived on the old homestead from 1649 to date. This is well worthy of note in a 
search for the lineage of Governor Carver. J. W. THornTon. 


Bett Tavern,—Danvers, Mass. (N. and Q. ante, p. 84).—A portion of the Bell 
Tavern is now standing, about a mile from its original site. 

In Hanson’s History of Danvers, pp. 167 to 171, inclusive, is an article in reference 
to this house, and on p. 170 is a wood-cut showing its appearance before it was 
moved; p. 206 also affords some information as to the same house, which then stood 
at the corner of Main and Washington streets, South Danvers, now Peabody. 

Peabody, Mass., 1872. J. Warren Upton. 

Vou. XXVI. 30 
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WIn-NI-PE-soc-EE.—A word upon the orthography of our title. 

It is said there are forty and one ways to spell the name of the lake which forms so 
important and beautiful a feature in the scenery of New-Hampshire. 

Mr. Farmer, in his edition of Belknap’s History of New-Hampshire, gives eighteen 
of the different forms which came under his observation and which probably exhibit 
the most important variations. 


They are as follows: 

Seven Syllables.—Winnepisseockegee. 

Six Syllables.—Wenapesioche; Winnepasiake; Winnapissiaukee; Winnepissiaukce ; 
Winnepiseaukee ; Winnapuseakit; Winnipisioke; Wennepisseoka; Winnipisseoca ; 
Winnipisiakit; Winnipisiackit; Winnepessioke. 

Five Syllables.— Winnopisseag ; Winnepissocay ; Winnipesocket ; Winnipeshoky ; 
Winnipisinket. 

Of these, it will be seen that one has seven syllables, twelve have six, and five have 
five syllables. Among them all, there is not the form that, for two generations, has 
afflicted the world, to wit: Winnipisseogee. And what could have induced the 
adoption of that form, it is now difficult to conceive. 

But common usage in the vicinity of the lake has long since irrevocably decided 
that the name consists of five, instead of six or seven syllables, and it has been an 
improvement to adopt the form which has of late partially prevailed, to wit: Winni- 
pesaukay, but this has an ungainly look and sound, ill adapted to the beautiful object 
to which it is attached, as well as an un-Indian appearance. The authority for its 
correctness is also questionable, it being derived from Hutchinson, an early historian 
of Massachusetts, and from Trumbull, the historian of Connecticut. They are the 4th, 
5th and 6th above given. 

The 16th is on the authority of one who was a captive to the Indians, who would 
be as likely to be correct as any other; but the prevailing forms have a vowel termina- 
tion, and, by changing the ¢ into e in the final syllable of the 16th, and dropping the 
k in the penult, as surplusage, we have: Winnipesocee, which has the ring of the true 
Indian sound and the virtue of compliance with common usage as well as good 
authority for its adoption.—Suncook Valley [N. H.] Times, Oct. 15, 1868. 





Rev. Danret WitkEtns, of Amherst, N. H.—Strolling in the old burying-ground, 
in Amherst, N. H., I copied the following inscription on a massive slate stone erected 
over the grave of the first minister, and as it contains some facts relative to the early 
history of the town, I send it for your use: 


ECCE ADDISCE VIVERE. 

Erected by the town of Amherst, To the memory of the Reverend Daniel Wilkins 
who departed this life Feby ye 11th 1783 in the 73d year of his age: & 42d of his 
ministry. 

He <a a gentleman of good natural & aquired Abilities. He received the honors 
of ye University at Cambridge in 1736, & was separated to ye work of ye Ministry in 
1741; at which time his church consisted of only five male members & his charge of 
fourteen families. 

As a minister he was laborious, his public discources were liberal & sentimental, 
pathetic solemn & persuasive. He was endowed with a Venerable presence, a com- 
manding Voice, & an emphatical delivery. He had a tender feeling for his charge & 
was a partner with them in all their joys & sorrows: his conversation among them 
was enlightening edifying & comforting. He was an example of patience & Meekness 
and always endeavored to promote peace. 

His natural temper was remarkably sweet & pleasant. He had a high relish for ye 
refined pleasure of friendship. his behaviour was not cerimonious but grave yet 
sprightly & agreeable. In a word he was a faithful Minister a devout Christian a good 
companion a tender husband & an indulgent parent. 

“The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust.” 

Mr. Wilkins was a native of Middleton, Essex county, Mass., and some of his 
descendants still reside here. In this cemetery under a large mountain repose the 
remains of the following named well-known and revered citizens: Robert Means, died 
1823, aged eighty years; Joshua Atherton, aged seventy-six ; Charles H, Atherton, 
died 1853, aged seventy-nine years; Matthias Spaulding, M.D., died 1862, aged 
eighty-four years.—Cor. of Transcript, Aug. 22, 1871. 
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LONGEVITY, REMARKABLE INsTANCES OF, IN Menpon, Mass.—The following most 
remarkable instance of longevity occurred in a family of eleven children, the last and 
youngest of whom (the father of your correspondent) died at Peterboro’, N. H., Feb. 
10, 1871. They were the children of William and Sarah (Locke) Clark, of Townsend, 
Mass. Their father, Wm. C., was the son of William and Eunice (Taylor) Clark, of 
Concord and Townsend, who was the son of Samuel and Rachel (Nichols?) Clark, 
who were of Concord about 1680. Tradition says this Samuel C. came from England, 
when about 12 years old, with his father Joseph. Where Joseph settled we have been 
unable to ascertain. Samuel, of Concord, died at an advanced age, Jan. 30, 1729-30; 
his wife having died Oct. 19, 1722. 


Children of Wm. and Sarah Clark :— 


yrs. mos, days, 
Sarah, ‘died aged 74 0 28 
Mary, “ ss 678 2 2 
William, “ “« 691 10 «#116 
Elizabeth, “ “ 8687 3 5 


Martha, “« 6 89 


Rebecca, “ * 102 23 
Abigail, “ « 93 19 
Lydia, “ « 96 18 
Samuel, “« 8666 688 2 
James, “« « 77 

Jonas, “ 6 95 7 


12 
14+ 
12 
27 


If any one can show an instance of greater length of years, in a single family, I 
should be glad to have it put on record. 

I have collected a large amount of material for a history of the descendants of Samuel 
and Rachel Clark, which I shall be happy to publish whenever sufficient encouragement 
to do so is offered. G. F. Crarx. 

Mendon, August, 1871. 


DARE | DAMROM 
<) 
o 


Total ages 973 
Average age 88 
Total ages of the six eldest 568 
Average age “ “ “ 94 


Mansuatt (N. and Q. ante, pp. 74, 83 and 200).—Thomas Marshall, of Boston, with 
others in 1637, was disarmed tor his opinions.— Mass. Colony Records. 

Nov. 16. 1637. He was by the general Court disfranchised for signing a petition, 
etc.— Mass. Colony Records. 

Thomas Marshall was settled at Linn Village, afterwards Reading; and was select- 
man there 1647-52, ’54. a 

Case of Brown vs. Laughton, 1681. Bound Scrap books of Court Records, Salem, 


Ss. 

Thomas Marshall makes affidavit, aged 66 etc. 1681. Hence born 1615. I think this 
case was of Reading (part now Wakefield), or of Lynnfield. 

“12: 8: 1663.” Joan Marshall having spoken some offensive words against sister 
Bancroft—(Elizabeth (Metcalf) Bancroft)—and they dealing to give them satisfaction. 
She staying at ye Lord’s Supper two of the brethren rising up and attested that she 
had not attended to give satisfaction, she was required to forbear communion with us 
at that time, she gave some offensive words before she went out, but God helped her 
to come upp to ye rule & to make acknowledgement before the church and was again 
received into our hearts.”—Reading Church Records, now in possession of Rev. Mr. 
Bliss, of Wakefield, Mass. (same church). 

Reading Town Records are in Reading, W. J. Wigfitman, representative and town 
clerk. Joun M. Bancrorr. 

New-York, P. O. Box 382. 


Avery (N. and Q. ante, p. 197).—The 2d Ebenezer Avery there mentioned, married, 
June 11, 1761, Phebe Denison, dau. of Daniel Denison. She was b. June 22, 1741. 
She subsequently m. Jona, Fish, and d. Dec. 22, 1818. : 

Mary E. Avery, a grand-daughtcr of the same Ebenezer, m. Nathan F. Denison, 
Dec, 25, 182% Lepyarp B11. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE OLD GRAVE-YARD IN BraprorD, Mass.—[First minister of 
the Congregational Church, as follows :] 


«‘Conditum hic corpus viri vere reverendi, D. Zacharie Symmes, Collegii Harudini 
quondam socii, Evangelii ministri,- patre avoque preclaris evangelii ministris nati, 
omnigena eruditione ornati, pietate viteque sanctitate maxime conspicui, ecclesia 
Christi que est Bradfordie per XL annos pastoris vigilantissimi, qui commutavit 
vitam mortalem cum immortali, die XXII Martii anno Domini MDCCVII etate sue 
LXXI.” 


[Third minister, as follows :] 

“Rev. Joseph Parsons A.M., son of Rev. Joseph of Salisbury; graduated 1720, 
ordained 1726. He preached the Artillery Election sermon, 744, and the Governor’s 
Election sermon 1759. Died May 1, 1765, in the 63d year of his age, and the 39th of 
his ministry.” 

« Hon. Nathaniel Thurston died at Lansingburg, N. Y. Oct. 21, 1811, # 56. 

“For many years he was a member of the Legislature, was distinguished for his 
benevolence i greatly lamented by his friends.” 

[His seventh wife survived him as his widow,—a fact well known in Bradford,— 
and his six former wives are buried at the left of his grave, with inscriptions, as follow :] 


(1.) *‘ Memento mori. 

‘Here lies interred the remains of Mrs. Betsey Thurston, the Consort of Capt. 
Nathaniel Thurston, who departed this life the 25th of November A.D. 1790, z 34.” 

(2.) “Mrs, Martha Thurston, consort of Nathaniel Thurston Esq.; died May 12, 
1799, w& 32.” 

(3.) Mrs. Huldah Thurston, consort of Nathaniel Thurston Esq., died Sept. 8, 
1801, « 24.” 

(4.) “Mrs, Clarissa Thurston consort of Nathaniel Thurston Esq. died Nov. 14, 
1803 @ 36.” 

(5.) ‘Mrs. Martha B. Thurston consort of Nathaniel Thurston Esq ; died July 27, 
1804, 2 25.” 

(6.) ‘Mrs, Mary Thurston, consort of Hon. Nathaniel Thurston, died Mar, 3, 1808, 
we 27.” 


I certify to the verbatim et literatim correctness of all the above inscriptions. 
Sanbornion, N. H. Moszs T. RunneEtzs. 


Cuurcn anp Stare.—In a Thursday lecture on Rev, xiii. 2, in the winter of 
1639-40, Mr. Cotton said: **It was a matter in question here not long agoe, whether 
the court should not take a course to punish such persons as stood Excommunicate, 
out of the Church, if they should stand long Excommunicate, but it was a good 
providence of God, that such thing was prevented: Let not any court Ipso facto, take 
things from the church: If such a Law were made (the Fathers live not forever ;) and 
if such a Law were once Established, that a church-member standing so long Excom- 
municated, the commonwealth should then proceed against him ; were this Established, 
it would make a Beast of the church * * * * But I say it is a great liberty to be freed 
from this great beast, that he hath no finger amongst us, we are out of his paw, and 
out of his smell, here in New-England.” What was the instance “in question here 
not long agoe,” to which Mr. Cotton referred ? J. W. THORNTON. 


PeruamM—PerrumM—Perrin.—In Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary the names of John 
and Abraham “Perham” or “Perrum” and John and Abraham * Perrin” are given 
as belonging to early residents of Rehoboth. I am satisfied that here is a confusion of 
names, and that only one set of the above named persons ever lived in that ancient 
town. Misled by Savage, I recently employed the clerk of Rehoboth to copy for me 
from the town records, everything relating to the Perham or Perrum family. In 
response I received the genealogy of Abraham and John Perrin. On further commu- 
nication with the clerk, he informed me that “ Perrin” was sometimes called Parum 
in the old records, and that the families referred to in Savage’s Dictionary are identical 
and that the name is now spelled Perrin. If this be so, it becomes evident that John 
Perham of Chelmsford, 1665, is the common ancestor of all the Perhams in America. 
If my conclusions are wrong, I should be very glad to be corrected. 

Augusta, Me., March, 1872. W. B. Lapua. 
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Marraa Corey, or Satem Vittace.—The following extracts from the journal of 
the Massachusetts house of representatives, will be found to add to our knowledge of 
the personal history of one of the victims of the witchcraft delusion. It appears that 
Martha Corey, of whose life previous to 1692 but little is known, was a widow when 
she married Giles Corey. Obadiah Rich, of Salem, who married Bethia Williams, 
July 6, 1662, may have been of the family of her husband. 

June 27, 1723. “A Petition of Thomas Rich of Salem, only Surviving Child of 
Martha Corey, alias Martha Rich late of Salem deceased, praying the Compassionate 
Consideration and Commisseration of this Court for the great Losses the Petitioner 
met with in the Year 1692, for the Reasons in said Petition at large Enumerated, &c. 
Read, and Committed to the Committee for Petitions 

And Ordered, That Capt. Epes be added to the Committee for the Consideration of 
this Petition.” 

June 29, 1723. ‘On the Petition of Thomas Rich, The Committee Reported, That 
in Consideration of the Loss the Petitioner might sustain by being deprived of the 
Goods mentioned in the Petition together with the many Illegal Actions of the Sheriff 
and his Officers respecting the Persons charged as Witches, They are humbly of 
Opinion That the Sum of £50 be allowed and paid out of the Publick Treasury to the 
Petitioner Thomas Hich, in full Recompence of what Damage might accrue to him 
thereby. 

Read and Accepted. And accordingly, Resolved, That the sum of Fifty Pounds be 
allowed and paid out of the Publick Treasury to the Petitioner Thomas Rich, in full 
satisfaction for the Losses he may have sustained as at large set forth in the Petition. 

Sent up for Concurrence,” 
Malden, Mass. D. P. Corey. 
























Mires.—Elder John Miles was settled over a Baptist church in Rehoboth, in 1663. 
He went to England, and on his return to America in 1665, he was accompanied by a 
colony. Can any of the readers of the RecisTer give any information in regard to 
those who came over with Elder John Miles in 1665? H. J. Martin. 

Washington, D/ C., May, 1872. 






NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
, NECROLOGY. 






Prepared by Rev. Dorvs CiarkeE, D.D., Historiographer. 


Hon. Oxtver Buss Morris. Oliver Bliss Morris, of Springfield, Mass., who 
was elected a corresponding member of the Society January, 1846, was born in 
South Wilbraham, Mass., Sept. 22, 1782, and died in Springtield, April 9, 1871, at 
the age of 88 years. At the time of his death, Judge Morris was the oldest inhabi- 
tant of Springfield, and the oldest alumnus of Williams College. His father was 
Edward Morris, of South Wilbraham, a soldier in the revolutionary war, and his 
mother was the daughter of John Bliss, of Wilbraham, who was an officer in the 
Massachusetts militia, which served at White Plains, and after the war was a 
county judge and a representative to the geueral court. Judge Morris prepared 
for college with his pastor, the Rev. Moses Warren, of the Orthodox Congregational 
Church in South Wilbraham, and at the early age of fifteen he entered Williams 
College, where he was graduated with distinction in 1801. Uponhis graduation, he 
commenced the st:dy of the law at Springtield, in the office of the Hon. George Bliss, 
at that time and for many years afterward one of the leading lawyers in Western 
Massachusetts. During his studies he boarded in the family of Mr. Bliss, and in 
1813, nine years after he entered upon the practice of the law in Springfield, he 
married his daughter, Miss Caroline Bliss. In 1813 also, and very soon after the 
division of the old county of Hampshire, into the three counties of Hampshire, Frank- 
lin and Hampden, he was appointed register of probate for the county of Hampden, 
the Hon. John Hooker being the judge of probate for that county. Mr. Morris held 
that office until 1829, when, upon the demise of Judge Hooker, he was appointed the 
judge of that court, and he continued to hold that office till the court itself was 


Vou. XXVI. 30* 
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reconstructed into its present form in 1858. From 1820 to 1832, he also held the 
office of prosecuting attorney for the county. During the years 1809, 1810, 1811 
and 1813, Judge Morris represented the town of Springfield in the legislature, and 
he was also a member of the state convention which in 1820 revised the constitution 
of the commonwealth. 

For more than half a century, Judge Morris bore a very prominent share in the 
public life of Springfield, and the offices he held so long were such as were bestowed 
upon ability and merit, rather than upon mere partisanship. His long continuance 
in various public offices, and his repeated re-election to the legislature, were not only 
proofs of his general ability, but also his continued and growing power in the 
community. 

Judge Morris was a man of deep and positive convictions. Originally, he was 
a federalist in politics, afterward a whig, and finally he became a republican, though 
he was never fully reconciled to the destruction of the whig party. In the great 
political gatherings in Hampshire county, he was an influential leader, and few 
speakers were welcomed and carried greater weight than he. In the town 
meetings, too, Judge Morris took a prominent part, and on the important questions 
of appropriation of moneys, of schools, of bridge-building and road-making, 
and of the numerous ef ceteras of a ep and flourishing town and city of 
his residence ; and few questions were upon, till the citizens had listened 
to his earnest advocacy or his emphatic remonstrance. He was always in earn- 
est, and that is an element of great power. His earnestness was enforced by a good 
voice and commanding presence, sy a full vocabulary. At the bar, and every 
where else as well, his addresses were re-enforced by the conviction that he wasa * 
conscientious and christian man, and that what he said he believed to be the 
simple, unvarnished truth. ? 

o man in Springfield, of the present generation, was so well acquainted with the 
local history of that place, as Judge Morris. It was a rich treat to meet him in 
the street, or at the ‘‘ old corner bookstore’ in Springfield, as the writer has often 
done, and by starting some historical inquiry, to listen to his immense outpouring 
of anecdote, respecting the original ailiee and the principal inhabitants of that 
town and its vicinity. He was a thesaurus of the most valuable information upon 
all historical matters in that county, and, indeed, in the whole western section of the 
commonwealth. 

For many years, Judge Morris has been a leading member of the First Congregation- 
al Church in Springfield. He was not only a suctessful lawyer, an upright, a public 
spirited citizen, and an accurate historical scholar, but he was an intelligent affd devot- 
ed christian. 

In the last five or six months of his life, the decay of his mental and physical 

wers confined him to his house and grounds, and at his dinner table he was sud- 

lenly stricken with paralysis, of which he died the next morning. 

His wife died many yearsago. His brothers, Edward, Richard D. and John B.— 
the latter remaining at the old home at Wilbraham, the others following their elder 
brother to Springfield,—have all preceded him to the grave; and of his immediate 
family, a sister, his niece, who has been for a long time his housekeeper, and his 
two children, Judge Henry Morris, and George B. Morris, clerk of the courts of 
Hampden county, only survive him. ‘To them, and to a wide circle of old friends, 
and to the town, of, whose history he was a prominent part, there remain grateful 
memories of a long and useful and honorable life. 


Eimer Townsenp, Esq. Elmer Townsend was born in Reading, county of Windsor, 
Vermont, on the 3d of March, 1807, and died at his residence in Boston, April 13, 
1871. His parents were William and Susannah (Smith) Townsend. William Town- 
send was a son of Joseph Townsend, who fought in the French and Indian war, and 
in the first portion of the war of the revolution. Daniel Townsend, a brother of Joseph 
Townsend, was killed at the battle of Lexington. 

William Townsend married again after the decease of his wife, which occurred when 
Elmer was quite young. He followed the vocation of farming, and lived to a good 
old age, being between 80 and 90 when he died, some years sinca Elmer Townsend 
had four own brothers, and two own sisters ; of the former only one survives, but both 
of the latter are living, one a widow, the other the wife of the Rev. Horace Herrick, 
of Wolcott, Vermont. 

He received a good education, having been instructed for a time by the Hon, Salmon 
P. Chase, and at the age of 20, in the year 1827, arrived in Boston, having in his pos- 
session moderate means. He went into a counting-house, and afterwards became a 
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er in the house of J. W. Forbush & Co., then a pioneer house in the wholesale 
manufacture and sale of boots and shoes. After this he carried on the same business 
alone; and later became a partner with T. P. Rich, with whom he remained till he 
retired from that business some seven years ago. 

During his business career he became interested in a number of letters patent 
relating to the manufacture of boots and shoes, and it is owing to his indomitable per- 
severance that manufacturers possess the numerous labor-saving contrivances, which 
have proved of so much benefit to the manufacturing interests of the country. 

He was distinguished for his generosity, and though very unostentatious, few men gave 
more to the needy poor than he. His love of country was intense, as was his hatred of 
slavery. He desired that every man should have his rights, no matter what his birth 
orcolor. His politics were strongly republican. He was a thoroughly upright man, 
and tenaciously honest. In his own family he was idolized ; he was one of the kindest 
of fathers, 

In 1834, he married Weltha Ann, daughter of the late Benjamin Beecher, of New- 
Haven, Conn., by whom he had five children, three daughters and two sons; one 
daughter, Helen Cordelia, and two sons, Henry Elmer and Benjamin Beecher, both 
graduates of Harvard University, survive him. 

Elmer Townsend attended divine service at the Church of the Advent. He was 
a member of the Boston board of trade, and was admitted a resident member of this 
Society, Oct. 26, 1868. 


Henry Oxnarp Presiz. Henry Oxnard Preble, the youngest member of this 
society, except one, was born in Portland, Me., Jan. 4, 1847, and died suddenly, of 
diphtheria, in Charlestown, Mass., May 24, 1871, at the age of 24 years. He was the 
eldest son of our highly esteemed associate, Capt. George Henry Preble, U. S. N., 
and of Susan Zabiah (Cox) Preble, daughter of John Cox, of Portland, Me., who 
was, in his day, a distinguished merchant in the African trade. His early education 
was largely conducted under the paternal roof, by his faithful and intelligent pa- 
rents, He also attended the best schools ix: Portland, Charlestown and Cambridge. 
The Sunday School also was an efficient means of forming his intellectual, as well as 
his moral character. At the early age of thirteen years, he was appointed librarian of 
the Sunday School of the Rev. Dr. Newell’s society in Cambridge. In the war of the 
rebellion, he was clerk to his father while commanding the United States man-of-war 
St. Louis, from April, 1863, to Dec. 1864. His journal of the cruise of the St. Louis 
is a fine specimen of his habits of order and close observation. On his return 
to the peaceful pursuits of life, he resumed his position as librarian of the sunday 
school, and continued to fill it with acceptance until his removal from Cambridge, 
1866. When the Massachusetts Institute of Technology was opened in 1865, he 
entered it, as a general student ; but the next year, his taste for chemistry became so 
decidedly developed, that he entered that department, intending to adopt it as a pro- 
fession. His attainments in that branch of science soon attracted the attention of 
Prof. Storer, and he appointed him an assistant in that department of the Institute. 
In 1870, he was chosen superintendent of the Kidder chemical works in Charles- 
town. He was also elected superintendent of the sunday school connected with the 
ministry at large of the Harvard Church in Charlestown,—an office which he filled 
acceptably till his death. In 1868, he became a member of the Naval Library and Insti- 
tute; in 1869, he was chosena member of the Union Navy Association ; and was 
elected a resident member of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society in 

tember, 1870. A few months before his death he delivered a lecture before the 
* People’s Course,” in Charlestown, upon the results of his observations in his visits 
to the Azores, 

But his work was unexpectedly approaching its termination. His singularly fine 
and matured abilities, his high promise of future usefulness, and all the sanguine hopes 
and expectations of a large circle of warmly attached and admiring friends, could not 
ward off the shaft of the fell destroyer. In the midst of all these conditions of promise 
and expectation, he was suddenly arrested in his earthly career by a disease, which seems 
to have become acclimated among us, and which yet baffles the most eminent medical skill. 

His funeral was attended at his father’s residence in Charlestown, when his remains 
were removed to Portland, Me., where, after other appropriate solemnities at the First 
Parish Church, they were interred in the Evergreen Cemetery at Deering, 

A beautiful pamphlet, elegantly printed for circulation among his friends, has made its 
appearance, containing several handsome tributes to his memory, both in prose and in 
verse, which his sorrowing relatives and associates have laid as a garland upon his tomb. 





‘ 
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Rev. Josrrn Ricnarpson. The Rev. Joseph Richardson, of Hingham, Mass., was 
born in Billerica, Mass., Feb. 1, 1778, and died in Hingham, Sept. 25, 1871, at the 
age of 93 years, 7 months and 24 days. His parents were Joseph and Patty 
(Chapman) Richardson, of Billerica. During his boyhood he worked upon a farm, 
and had but limited opportunities for acquiring an education. He fitted for college, 

y in his native town and partly in Tewksbury, entered the freshman class in 
artmouth College, in 1789, and was graduated in 1802. Among his classmates were 
Dr. Amos Twitchell, of Keene, N. H., and the Rev. Brown Emerson, D.D., of Salem, 


Mass. 

Mr. Richardson, upon his graduation, commenced the study of theology, with the 
Rev. Henry Cumings, D.D., of Billerica, and was licensed to preach in 1803. For 
two years thereafter he was principally occupied with teaching in the grammar schools 
of Billerica and Charlestown. In August, 1805, he was invited to supply the pulpit 
of the First Parish in Hingham, then recently vacated by the resignation of Rev. Dr. 
Henry Ware, on his acceptance of his appointment to the Hollis Professorship of 
Divinity in Harvard College. He accepted the invitation, and was ordained as pastor 
of that church and minister of that parish, July 2, 1806. The Rev. Dr. Bentley, of 
Salem, preached the sermon at his ordination. 

For several years, in his earlier ministry, Mr. Richardson received into his family a 
large number of young men, for education and instruction, several of whom he fitted for 
college. He was chosen one of the delegates from the town of Hingham to the conven- 
tion which met in 1820 to revise the constitution of Massachusetts. It is said that 
some important propositions which he then advocated, without success, have since been 
incorporated into that instrument, and that others which he unsuccessfully opposed 
were rejected by the people. In May, 1821, Mr. Richardson was elected as one of three 
representatives from Hingham in the general court, and the next year he was the sole 
representative of the town. In 1823, 1824 and 1826, he was a member of the senate 
for the county of Plymouth. In 1826, he was elected a member of congress, and was 
re-elected in 1828. He was succeeded, in 1830, by the Hon. John Quincy Adams, 
Upon his retirement from political life, he resumed his parochial labors, which were con- 
tinued, with only occasional interruptions, till 1855, when the Rev. Calvin Lincoln, a 
native of the town, and who had been for thirty years the minister of the First Parish in 
Fitchburg, Mass., was settled with him as associate pastor. At the induction of Mr. 
Lincoln into office, sermons were preached by both the associated pastors. In 1856, 
Mr. Richardson delivered a discourse, in two parts, on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
settlement, which was published; and he prepared, for his eighty-fifth birth-day, an 
appropriate sermon, from Joshua 14, 10: ** And now, lo I am this day four score and 
five years old,” which was read to the people by Mr. Lincoln. It is a striking coin- 
cidence that his predecessor, the Rev. Dr. Gay, preached his celebrated discourse, 
entitled “* The Old Man’s Calendar,’”’ from the same text, in the same pulpit, and at 
the same age. 

Mr. Richardson published « The American Reader” in 1813, and the ‘* Young 
Ladies’ Selection” in 1816. His «* Letters to Congress,” in 1822, attracted at the time 
considerable attention. 

Born before the American Union was established, and before the constitutions of 
his native state and of the United States were adopted, he lived to see the great prin- 
ciples of freedom asserted in those immortal instruments, in successful operation, in 
both this state and the nation, 

He was of a sanguine temperament, frank and decided in the expression of his opi- 
nions, and generous even beyond the extent of his ability. 

Mr. Richardson was married in Billerica, May 23, 1807, to Anne, daughter of Ben- 
jamin Bowers, of that town. They had no children, and she survives him. He was 
admitted a resident member of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, June 9, 
1857. 


Prepared by Coartes W. Tutte, Esq., Assistant Historiographer. . 


Hon. Naruantet Gooxin Upnam, LL.D., was a lineal descendant in the seventh 
generation of John Upham, who was born in England, came to this country in 1635, 
and settled in Weymouth. His father, Nathaniel, was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Timothy Upham (H. C. 1768), who was settled in the ministry in Deerfield, N. H., 
from 1772 to 1811. Nathaniel Upham was bred a merchant, and carried on busi- 
ness for several years in Deerfield. About 1802 he removed to Portsmouth, and, 
almost immediately, to Rochester, where he resided till his death. While ‘4 in 
Deerfield he married Judith, only daughter of the Hon. Thomas Cogswell, of Gil- 
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manton, and had issue seven sons and four daughters. All the sons became distin- 
ished in publie employments, the eldest of whom was Thomas Cogswell Upham, 
fate professor of moral philosopby in Bowdoin College. 

Nathaniel Gookin Upham was born in Deerfield, January 8, 1801. He 
early manifested so decided an inclination for books and reading that it was decided 
to give him a liberal education. He was fitted for college at the Exeter Academy, 
and entered the freshman class of Dartmouth College in 1816. After a very success- 
ful college career, during which he maintained a high rank for general scholarship, he 

uated in 1820, in a class since distinguished by the public eminence of several 
of its members. 

On leaving college he entered the law-office of his brother-in-law, the Hon. David 
Barker, Jr., of Rochester. On finishing his law studies and being admitted to the 
bar, he settled in the practice of his profession, in Bristol, N. H. He continued in 
practice here till 1829, when he removed to Concord, and entered a wider field of 
professional life. His integrity, legal ability, and general attainments were such, 
that in 1833, when only thirty-two years of age, he was selected to fill a vacancy on 
the bench of the superior court, the highest judicial tribunal in the state. ith 
but one exception he was the youngest person that had ever been elected to this posi- 
tion. This office he held ten years, with a constantly increasing reputation for judi- 
cial ability, and for large and comprehensive views of public affairs. 

The introduction of railroads into New-Hampshire was the occasion of much 
public interest, and met with much opposition. Many perplexing difficulties 
surrounded the Concord railroad, the first that penetrated the centre of the 
state. Judge Upham’s interest in the success of this undertaking, and his ad- 
mitted fitness to control and direct its affairs, led to his appointment, in 1843, to the 
office of superintendent of the road. He was soon after chosen president of the 
corporation, and held the office till 1866. tec his connection with the road it 
= eminently successful, and he showed himself to have a large share of executive 
ability. 

A still more public recognition of his capacity occurred in 1853, when he was 
appointed by President Pierce a commissioner on the claims in controversy be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. Judge Upham and the English com- 
missioner met in London in the autumn of 1853, and examined and allowed or 
rejected all the numerous matters, of a pecuniary nature, which had arisen between 
the two governments since the treaty of Ghent in 1814. This commission was 
entirely successful, and both commissioners were highly praised for their labors by 
our ministers, Everett and Buchanan. 

A further public recognition of his ability to deal with questions of a high public 
character occurred in 1862, when he was chosen umpire of a commission appointed by 
the United States and New-Grenada to adjust claims and counter claims between these 
two governments. ‘lhis duty he discharged to the entire satisfaction of both gov- 
ernments. 

Judge Upham meddled but little with active politics, although he was cognizant 
of what was going on in thatstormy field. In 1850 he was a member of the constitu- 
tional convention. He was in the house of representatives in 1865 and 1866, and was 
chairman of the committee for remodelling the State-House. He was for re years 
president of the New-Hampshire Colonization Society, in the purposes of which he 
was much interested. 

He had a decided taste for literary pursuits and investigations, and was well 
acquainted with the whole range of English literature. During his leisure time 
he made a selection of the best thoughts of authors, both ancient and modern, and 
classified them according to subjects ready for publication. They would make several 
volumes, if — On a few occasions he — showed his interest in these 

ursuits. In 1835, at the request of the legislature, he delivered a eulogy on 
fayette, which was commended for its many excellencies. He also delivered an 
address before the stele age Historical Society, his subject being one involv- 
ing the political history of the state. He was for several years president of that 
Society, having become a member in 1833. Dartmouth College conferred on him 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws in 1862. 

Judge Upham was a man of great and persevering industry. His application to a 
subject was continuous till it was finished. The versatility of his mind enabl 
him to turn with ease from one subject to another. In the multiplicity of affairs in 
which he was concerned he always maintained a high character. ‘‘ He was,’ says 
Prof. Noyes, ‘‘a man of uprightness and strict integrity, a man who was true to 
his engagements, faithful to every contract, expressed or implied, doing what he 
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regarded as right in the sight of God and man. This is the judgment which the 
entire community, with one consent, has expressed.”” His pastor says of him, “ It 
is much to his praise that it can be justly said of him, that he has completed a long 
life = See with all classes of men, and gone down to his grave without a spot 
upon him.’ 

He was twice married. Betsey Watts, daughter of Nathaniel Lord, of Kennebunk, 
was his first wife. She died Aug. 17, 1833, leaving two children, Elizabeth L., wife 
of Joseph B. Walker, of Concord, and the Rev. Nathaniel L. a who survive 
their father. His second wife, who survives him, was Eliza W., daughter of the 
Rev. Abraham Burnham, D.D., of Pembroke. They had two children, viz.: an 
infant, and Francis A. Upham. Judge Upham died Dec. 11, 1869. He was chosen 
a member of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society in 1855. 


Proceepincs. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, April 3, 1872. A quarterly meeting was held 
at the Society’s House, No. 18 Somerset Street, this afternoon, at three o'clock, the 
president, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. 

Samuel H. Wentworth, Esq., the recording secretary, read the record of the 
proceedings at the March meeting, which was approved. 

John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported that during the month of March 33 
volumes, 289 pamphlets, 3 years files of newspapers, 6 maps, 2 manuscripts, 1 
broadside and 10 rare coins had been presented to the Society. Of the volumes 2 
were bound volumes of newspapers. 

Rey. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported the correspondence 
since the last meeting. ° 

Rey. Dorus Clarke, D.D., the historiographer, read biographical sketches of two 
deceased members, namely, Gen. Guy Mannering Fessenden, of Warren, R. I., and 
Henry Theodore Tuckerman, of New-York city. 

The president read a letter from Hon. Silas N. Martin, mayor of Wilmington, 
N. C., presenting to the society two bound volumes of the Wilmington Journal, a 
weekly op pe from January, 1862, to January, 1865. Complete files of news- 
papers like this printed at the south during the late civil war are very rare, and are 
quite valuable as historical materials. 

The board of directors nominated five candidates for membership, who were bal- 
loted for and elected. 

Col. Albert H. Hoyt read a brief history of the stamp acts of Virginia, prepared 
by Hon. Thomas H. Wynne, of Richmond, Va., and presented in his behalf samples 
of the stamps then issued. 

Charles W. Tuttle then read a paper on Capt. John Mason, the Founder of New- 
Hampshire, containing many facts not heretofore known to historians concerning 
Capt. Mason and the settlement of New-Hampshire. He has for some time been 
engaged on a life of Capt. Mason, which will be put to press next autumn. Mr. 
Tuttle acknowledged his indebtedness to Col. Chester, of London, Eng., for valuable 
aid in his researches. 


Boston, May 1.—A meeting was held this afternoon, president Wilder in the chair. 

The secretary read the record of the previous meeting, which was approved. 

The librarian reported as donations during the month of April, 103 volumes, 416 
pamphlets, files of newspapers for 44 years, 4 manuscripts, 2 broadsides, 1 photo- 

ph, 2 maps and 1 lock of hair; the last taken from the remains of Lady Alice 
Fasath, after a burial of over 200 years. These donations include a valuable 
series of newspapers presented by John Wells Parker, making a continuous file for 
97 years. They commence with the Essex Gazette, published at Salem from Jan. 4, 
1774, to May 2, 1775, then removed to Cambridge and published under the title of 
the New-England Chronicle, and after the evacuation of Boston removed there. 
Passing through various changes it finally became merged in the Daily Advertiser, 
and is still published as the Semi- Weekly Advertiser. 

The historiographer read biographical sketches of Hon. Lilley Eaton, of Wake- 
— Mass., oul tuey Benjamin Humphrey, of Newport, R. I., deceased members 
of the society. 

The eer A presented the original MS. of a petition of Stephen Minot, of Bos- 
ton, to the Court of General Sessions and the selectmen of Boston, in the year 1737, 
for a license ‘‘ to sell Rum.” . 

—_— of directors nominated 2 candidates for membership, who were both 
elected. 
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Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., then read an elaborate paper paper on Ruling 
Elders in the Early New-England Churches ; after which some pollo. ~ on the same 
subject were made by Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., of Boston. 

ies June 5. A monthly meeting was held this afternoon, president Wilder 

in the chair. 

The secretary read the record of the last meeting, which was approved. 

The librarian reported as donations during the previous month, 62 volumes, 381 
amphlets, 15 maps, 7 ancient parchment documents, 19 manuscript volumes and 
jocuments, 11 files of military orders, 4 files of old manuscripts and 1 photograph. 

Charles W. Tuttle, the assistant historio o. read a biographical sketch of 

William Frederick Goodwin, of Concord, x. a 
de eased. 

‘The directors nominated 3 candidates for resident and 1 for corresponding mem- 

bership, who were balloted for and elected. 

Hon. Thomas C. Amory, of Boston, then read an interesting and instructive 

paper on Our English Ancestors. 


a member of the society lately 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


The Gilman Family traced in the line of Hon. John Gilman of Exeter, N. H., 
with an Account of many other Gilmans in England and America. 
Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1869. Sm. 4to. pp. 324. 


In 1863, the author of this book published a brief genealogy of the Gilmans, which 
was noticed at the time in the Recister (xvii. 375). The family was then traced only 
to Edward Gilman, the emigrant ancestor, who came from Hingham, in Norfolk, in 
1638, and settled at Hingham in New-England, but afterwards removed to other places 
and finally settled in Exeter, N. H., where he died. Since then, researches in England 
have traced the ancestry of Edward Gilman, of Exeter, to his grandfather Edward, of 
Caston in Norfolk, who married Rose Rysse in 1550. The author has been able to 
collect many interesting details concerning his English ancestors. 

The main object of the present volume, which we have delayed too long to notice, 
is to preserve the genealogy of the descendants of Hon, John Gilman, of Exeter, N. H., 
the second son of the emigrant. This is given very fully, and the biographical sketches 
are minute and particular as to dates and facts. Many of the sketches are illustrated 
by superior steel portraits. Concerning the descendants of the other sons of the emi- 
grant, though no attempt is made to prepare a complete genealogy, considerable 
matter has been obtained. 

The book is got up in the elegant style for which Mr. Munsell’s press is so famous, 
and, like most of his publications, the indices are all that can be desired. J. W. D. 


The Corwin Genealogy ( Curwin, Curwen, Corwine), in the United States. 
By Epwarp Tansore Corwin, Millstone, N. J. New-York: S. W. 
Green, Printer. 1872. 8vo. pp. 284. 


We regret to state that this neatly printed volume will obtain for its author but a 
small part of the credit due to his labor. By a faulty system of arrangement he has 
so obscured the merits of his work that few will recognize the value of his collections. 
The plan is simply the worst we have ever seen, There being four or five distinct 
families of the name, the book is prepared by putting all of the descendants in the 
alphabetical sequence of their christian names, and referring back by a complicated 
system, to their ancestry. Thus all the Georges, Ellens, Marthas, Marys, &c., are 
found together. Of course the family arrangement is lost, and the peculiar value of a 
family history,—its explanation of existing relationships,—is entirely wanting. The 
book is not a genealogy, but a classified index to one. It is strange that authors will 
not consent to be instructed by the experience of the past twenty years, and to recognize 
the fact that the best plan for a genealogy is the one used in the REGIsTER. 

When we proceed to the more general matters in the book, we find the author too 
lax in his examination of authorities. There are two main families of the name, that 
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descended from George Corwin, of Salem, and that from Matthias Corwin, of Ipswich, 
and Southold, L. I., with possibly some lines from other emigrants of the name. The 
author evidently inclines to the truth of a tradition which makes Matthew a Hungarian; 
and he wastes a number of pages on persons who have borne the name Corvinus, 
Such speculations are useless and are liable to lead to error; we always regret to sce 
them occupying the pages of a family history meant for general circulation. 

As to George Curwen, of Salem, our author says that he was descended from the 
family in Workington (p. xxvi.), and on pp. 247-50 prints the pedigree. ‘This is an 
unfounded assumption. It is probable that George Curwen was of gentle birth, but 
nothing certain is known about his ancestry. (See the Heraldic Journal, vol. i. pp. 
145-49, for a statement of the facts known.) It is a mistake, calling for censure, to 
repeat these assumptions of a pedigree where no proofs have been found. 

The one item of news given on this point, is in a letter on p. viii., showing that Rev. 
George C., who died in 1717, grandson of the emigrant George, regarded Matthias and 
Thomas as brothers of this emigrant, and sons of a John Curwin. This document is 
of value as an early testimony to the relationship, but it needs substantiating by 
English records. 

We recognize Mr. Corwin’s diligence and zeal in collecting materials for this history, 
but it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that he has been unwise in his selection of 
a plan, and doubly so in stating surmises as facts in that part which treats of the 
origin of either emigrant. W. H.W. 


Narrative of the Settlement of George Christian Anthon in America, and of 
the Removal of the Family from Detroit and its Establishment in New- 
York Oity. By Cuartes Epwakp AnTHON, one of his grand-children. 
New-York: A small number of copies printed for the Family by the 
Bradstreet Press. 1872. 8vo. pp. 22. 


If it were only as the dneestor of a family so distinguished in the literature of our 
country as the Anthons of New-York, the subject of this pamphlet would have an 
interest to us. But independent of this, the narrative will have an attraction as the 
record of a somewhat eventful life. Mr. Anthon was born in Salzungen, in the Duchy 
of Saxe-Meiningen, Aug. 25, 1734, studied medicine and in 1750 passed an examination 
before the medical authorities at Eisenach. In 1754, he quitted Germany, never to 
return. He repaired to Amsterdam, and became the surgeon to a Dutch vessel engaged 
in the West India trade. In 1757 he was captured by a British privateer and carried 
into New-York. He acted as assistant surgeon in the military hospital at Albany, and 
in 1758, when the hospital was broken up, was appointed assistant surgeon to the 16th 
regiment of Royal Americans. In 1760, he was of the party which under Major Rogers 
took possession of Detroit, Nov. 29. Here he remained till 1764, when he returned 
to New-York. In 1767, he again went to Detroit, where he continued till 1786, when 
he resigned his position in the British army, and removed from Detroit to New-York 
and engaged in the practice of his profession. Here he died Dec. 22, 1815, aged 81, 
respected and beloved by the community. 

An appendix contains the family record of Mr. Anthon, three of whose sons gradu- 
ated at Columbia College, and became eminent in different professions. <A brief gene- 
alogy of the Macomb family is also given. J. W. De 


List of Members of the Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati ; including a 

Complete Roll of the Original Members, with Brief Biographies compiled 

Srom the Records of the Society and other Original Sources. By FRANCIS 
S. Drake. Boston: Printed for the Society. 1872. 8vo. pp. 75. 


The title-page gives a sufficient idea of the contents of this pamphlet. It is prelimi- 
nary to a memorial volume which the Society intends to to have compiled and printed, 
and which will contain a history of the Society and full memoirs of the members as 
far as it is practicable to obtain them. Mr. Drake, the compiler of this pamphlet, is the 
author of the Dictionary of American Biography noticed in the last number (ante, p. 
209). He left this country on a European tour on the 28th of May last, intending to 
be absent about six months. On his return he will begin work upon the Memorial 
Volume. Those who have materials that will assist him, can leave them with the 
librarian of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, 18 Somerset street, who 
will deliver them to Mr. Drake on his return. J. We De 
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A Red Rose from the Olden Time: A Ramble through the Annals of the Rose 
Inn, on the Barony of Nazareth, in the Days of the Province; based on 
“The Old Inns at Nazareth.” A Paper read at the Centenary of the 
“Nazareth Inn,” June 9,1871. By Maurice C. Jones, of Bethlehem, 
Penn. Philadelphia: King & Baird, Printers. 1872. Sm. 4to. pp. 50. 
Much of the local history of Nazareth township and the biography of some of its 

prominent settlers is embodied in the handsome pamphlet before us, ‘* The Rose,” as 

the earliest of the two inns at Nazareth here commemorated was called, was established 
in 1752. It was so called from the device on its sign, a full-blown scarlet rose, which 
was intended to keep in remembrance the rent paid by Letitia Aubrey to her half- 
brothers, John, Thomas and Richard Penn, for the release of five thousand acres of land 
in Pennsylvania from the estate of their father, William Penn, the founder of that 

colony. ‘Lhe second inn, known as “The Old Inn at Nazareth,” was opened in 1772, 

a century ago, about the same time that “The Rose” ceased to be used asaninn. It 

was to mark the one hundredth anniversary of the last inn, which is still used as such, 

that a commemorative dinner was held in it last summer, at which the paper here 
printed was read. J. W. De 





An Historical Address delivered before the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
on the occasion of graduating its First Class, July 19,1871. By MarsHaLy 
P. WitpER. Boston: Wright & Potter. 1871. 8vo. pp. 37. 


Ninth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, January, 1872. Boston: Wright & Potter. 1871. 8vo. pp. 108. 


In the memoirs of Elkanah Watson (ante, xviii. 97-105), and Marshall P. Wilder 
(xxi. 97-100), some facts in relation to the origin and history of agricultural societies 
in this country were presented to our readers. From the labors of these societies, now 
become very numerous, have grown our agricultural colleges. In the pamphlet whose 
title is first given, other particulars concerning the history of both will be found. 

The first movement towards establishing an agricultural college in this state was in 
the year 1850, when Mr. Wilder, president of the Massachusetts senate, introduced a 
bill providing for the establishment of such an institution. The bill passed that body 
but was defeated in the house. Had it become a law, our state would have had the 
honor of establishing the first Agricultural College in America. 

The present college was incorporated in the year 1863 ; but four years elapsed before 
its doors were opened to students, and it was only last year that its first class was 
graduated. Col. William S. Clark, now at the head of the cullege, has held this posi- 
tion from the opening, except a few of the first months, when Hon. P. A. Chadbourne,. 
whom ill health compelled to resign, had charge of the institution. Col. Clark has. 
proved himself eminently fitted for the duties of his office, and it is to his services, in. 
a oe degree, that the prosperity of the college is owing. 

. Wilder, in his address, after glancing at the struggles for agricultural education 
which have been crowned with such signal success, and acknowledging the goodness of 
Providence in prolonging the lives of so many of the early friends of the cause and 
permitting them to see the fruit of their labor, thus proceeds: 

“It is not often that the projectors of like enterprises are permitted to reap the 
harvest of their sowing. Soon, all those who twenty years ago were banded together 
for the promotion of agricultural education in this state will have gone to their reward ; 
but I esteem it as among the choicest reminiscences of my life, that I have enjoyed the 
friendship of those wise and good men. I have climbed the summit of the hill of. 
life, and am descending on the other side. Ere long I shall reach the valley below 
and be buried in the bosom of my mother earth; but while I live, I shall labor with such 
ability as I possess to promote the welfare of this college, and the good cause which 
we have so long had at heart. May this institution live on, prospering and to prosper. . 
May it rise higher and higher in the scale of popular favor and usefulness, sharing the 
good will of the people, the munificence of noble-hearted men, and the fostering care 
of a generous government.” . 

In the report of the trustees, prepared by President Clark, great credit is given to 
Mr. Wilder for his services in behalf of the college. He has, to use the words of the 
report, ‘been more closely identified with efforts for the promotion of agricultural and 
horticultural improvement than any other American.” We are pleased to learn that 
the labors of this public benefactor are appreciated in Europe as well as America. In 
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April last, the Gardener’s Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette, the leading agricultural 
paper in Europe, gave a sketch of his life, illustrated by a life-like engraved portrait, 
which is introduced by the following merited compliment :— 

“We are glad to have the opportunity of laying before our readers, the portrait of 
one of the most distinguished of transatlantic horticulturists, and one who by his zeal, 
industry and determination has not only conferred lasting benefits on his native coun- 
try, but has by his careful researches and experiments in hybridization and fruit cul- 
ture laid the horticulturists of all nations under heavy obligations to him. The name 
and repute of Marshall P. Wilder are highly esteemed among the elect fraternity in 
Great britain as they are in America.” J. W. D. 


Notices of the Ellises of England, Scotland and Ireland, from the Conquest 
to the present time, including the families of Alis, Fitz-Elys, Helles, etc. 
By Wit1am Samir Ec is, Esq., of the Middle Temple. 1857. [Not 
Published.] 1866. 4 parts, 8vo. pp. 300. Supplement, 1868, pp. 1-32. 
Second Supplement, 1872, pp. 33-96. 


The title gives a fair indication of the object of this book, which is a collection 
of numerous families of the name of Ellis, or a similar name, such as would 
usually be considered hopelessly separated genealogically. The writer however has 
for a long time maintained that coat armor was in use before the Conquest, 
contrary to the usual view, and that certain coats were common to certain races or 
clans of gentry and thus afford proof of relationships otherwise not to be proved. 

We cannot follow Mr. Ellis in the widely extended and interesting field opened 
by his book, but he has evidently been an enthusiastic collector of facts and his 
book must be of interest to all of the name. Of course there are a number of 
branches traced out, but there are also a great many brief notes and gleanings, some 
of which may be of service to the American genealogist. W. H. W. 


Memoir of Rev. Samuel Whiting, D.D., and of his wife, Elizabeth St. John ; 
with references to some of their English Ancestors and American Descend- 
ants. “By Witit1am Wuirtine, former President of the N. E. Hist., 
Geneal. Society. Author of “ War Powers under the Constitution of the 
United States,” ete. Fifty copies printed, not published. Boston: 
printed by Rand, Avery & Co. 1871. 


The first 190 pages of this book are given toa memoir of Rev. Samuel Whiting, 
who was born in Boston, co. Lincoln, Eng., in 1597, was graduated at Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, and came to New-England in 1636. He was settled as minister 
at Lynn, Mass., and died there in 1679. He belonged to a family of gentry long 
resident in Lincolnshire, and his wife had a still more distinguished pedigree, being 
the sister of Oliver St. John, Lord Chief Justice of England, of the race of the 
Barons St. John of Bletsoe ; she was a cousin of Oliver Cromwell. 

This memoir is, as the title indicates, the chief object of interest, and is a com- 
prehensive collection of all that can be found concerning the worthy Puritan 
minister. 

The pedigrees are much less elaborated and would be much improved by some 
system of numbering. But few branches apparently are traced. In regard to the 
English part, a number of records of wills and baptisms are given, to aid any 
future inquirer, but without any attempt to arrange the material so collected. 

Notice is also taken of other families of the name, or of asimilar one. Thus 
there are many descendants of Nathaniel Whiting of Dedham, and William 
Whiting of Hartford, both of whom are thought to have come from Boxford, co. 
Suffolk, Eng., and of James, Matthew and Thomas Whiton of Hingham, Mass. 
Considerable space is given to the Virginian family of Whiting, to which belonged 
Beverly Whiting, a god-father of George Washington’s. 

The illustrations of the volume are an engraving of the Whiting coat-of-arms, 
and a large tabular pedigree of the ancestors of Elizabeth (St. John) Whiting. 

We rejoice that our honored ex-president has found time, amid the exactions of 
a profession in which he ranks so high, to prepare this volume. We hope he may 
—— resume the task and extend the genealogical portion to a corresponding 
volume. W. H.W. 
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Historical Genealogy of the Kirk Family, as established by Roger Kirk, who 
settled in Nottingham, Chester County, Province of Pennsylvania, about the 
year 1714, containing impartial biographical sketches of his Descendants 

a as far as ascertained; Also a record of two hundred and nine of the 
Descendants of Alphonsus Kirk, who migrated from Lurgan, North Ireland, 
and settled in the County of New Castle, Delaware. By Cuar.es Stusss, 
M.D., Cor. Mem. of the Maryland Academy of Science, &c. Lancaster, 
Pa.: Wylie & Griest. 1872. Large 16mo. pp. 252. 

The Roger Kirk whose record occupies most of this volume, was a settler as early 
as 1712. He married Elizabeth Richards and had five children who married. His 
two sons and his daughter Elizabeth, who married Thomas Woodward, are regarded 
as equally founders of families, and their descendants are traced with great fulness 
through many families of various names. The work is well arranged and must be 
of great value to many persons besides the Kirks. Pp. 217-252 are given to the 
record of Alphonsus Kirk, of Newcastle, whose father is said to be Roger, and 
whose oldest son was named Roger. This last name was contemporary with Roger 
of Nottingham, but the author says, ‘‘ what relation these two Roger Kirks bore to 
each other, is a problem we have been unable to solve.”’ 

We are glad to record this proof of the continuance of a taste for genealogy out- 
side of New-England. W. He W. 


Historical Notes of the Family of Kip, of Kipsburg and Kip’s Bay. New- 
York. Privately printed. 1871. [Press of J. Munsell, Albany.] 8vo. 


. 49. 
I this beautiful volume, Bishop Kip of California has given the pedigree of his 
kindred, one of the old ‘‘ Knickerbocker ”’ families of New-York. The pedigree is 
traced to Ruloffe De Kype, who died in 1569, and whose grandson Hendrick Kype 
came to this country in 1635. Two = of Hendrick were the co-patentees of 
the Manor of Kips burg, in 1688. The family also owned land at Kip’s Bay, and 
in the present city of New-York. ; ' . po 
In Appendix I., is a notice of the Ingraham family of South Carolina (distinct 
from the New-England rome | of the name), whose English pedigree is said to 
ascertained. In Appendix Il. we find the usual unproved statements about the 
Lawrence pedigree. Appendix III. contains a short note on the Van Rensselaers. 
W. H. W. 
























A Contribution to the Genealogy of the Bearse or Bearss Family in America: 
1618-1871. Ancestry and Descendants of Dea. John Bearss and his wife 
Molly (Beardsley) Bearss, of New Fairfield, Ct., and Westmoreland, N. 
Y. By Joun Bearss Newcoms, of Elgin, Ill. Privately printed 
for the use of the family. Elgin, Ill.: Dec. 7, 1871. 8vo. pp. 16. 

The title of this little tract fully describes the book. The author traces one 
branch from Augustine Bearsse, of Barnstable, Mass., to his gr. gr. grandson 
John Bearss, who was born in 1763, and married Molly Beardsley in 1714. The 
descendants of that marriage are then traced very thoroughly in both the male and 


female branches. W. H.W. 


Genealogy of the Family of Winchell in America ; embracing the Etymology 
and History of the Name, and the Outlines of some Collateral Genealogies. 
By AvexanpDeR WincueLt, LL.D., Professor of Geology, &c. in the 
Univ. of Michigan. Ann Arbor. 1869. 8vo. pp. 271. 

The main part of this book, 218 pages, is given to the descendants of Robert 
Wincoll or Winchell, of Dorchester, Mass.,and Windsor, Conn. Pp. 219-228 give 
the family of Munson W., of Goshen, a very late immigrant; pp. 229-237 record 
German families of the name. : 

The plan is simple and good. Each man who became the head of a family has a 
serial number after his name, as well as his regular number reckoning from the 
first. The reader must, however, seek this number as a family one. Thus the au- 
thor is recorded on p. 150, 1749 Alexander 476. On p. 206, as 1749 Alexan- 
der, Family 476. By the statement of the plan, viz.: that the family number was 
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a thick faced numeral, we should have looked for 476 which occurs on p. 116 as 
476 Martha, Family 195. This typographical change is a little troublesome at 
first ; the thin numeral should have been kept throughout before the name. 

The book is a useful and unpretentious one, and we trust the author will be 
encouraged to proceed with an’ pa. se edition. W. H.W. 


A School History of the United States. By W. H. Venaste, of the 
Chickering Classical and Scientific Institute. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 
Cincinnati and New-York. 1872. 12mo. pp. 250 and xxx. 


June on the Miami, and other Poems. By W.H. Venasre. Cincinnati: 
R. W. Carroll & Co., Publishers. 1872. 12mo. pp. 122. 


One of the most difficult tasks for the educator, is to find text books in all respects 
suitable for children ; and very few even of those persons who have had long experi- 
ence as teachers, and only such, are competent to prepare books of that character. 
The History before us is a very successful attempt by a scholar and teacher of 
experience to produce a systematic, brief, clear, and authentic history of the 
United States. 

The plan is simple; a strictly chronological order of arrangement is followed ; 
the most important dates are made prominent by a peculiar type; a condensed 
record of general progress kg my at the end of almost every chapter; and the 
narrative is kept unincumbered by matters of minor importance. Foot notes, 
profuse and attractive illustrations, a large number of colored maps showing the 
ae settlement of the country, an appendix and index are furnished. The 
atter is full enough to serve as a capital guide to teachers and committees in the 
examination of classes. 

We have noticed a few blemishes in the text. Some of them are probably t 
graphical errors, but a few are errors of fact, and all can easily be corrected in 
another edition. The reference to Castile and Leon (p. 9) is not quite exact. The 
author speaks of Giovanni Cabot (p. 16) and of John Verazzano (p. 12). Juan 
Ponce de Leon (the Conqueror and Governor of Porto Rico) set out on his first 
expedition to the mainland in 1513, not in 1512 (See Kohl’s Disc. of Maine, the 
best authority), and consequently as he discovered Florida on Easter day, it was 
not on the 28th (p. 11), but on the 27th of March. Walter Raleigh and Humphrey 
Gilbert had the same mother but different fathers; they were not brothers-in-law 
in the modern use of that expression (pp. 26 and 27). The Gov. Haynes mention 
on page 41 is the same person as the Gov. Haines referred to on page 43. Ferdi- 
nando, not Fernando was the christian name of Gorges (pp. 46 and xxv); and 
Thomas Gorges (p. 46) was not his son, but may have been his nephew. Puritan- 
ism (p. 47), Congregationalism and Episcopacy (p. 131) are spoken of as religions. 
“*The Articles of Confederation’’ (p. 134) are not explained, nor their history 

iven. On page 159 Josiah Quincy is distinguished for his /Jegal attainments. 

e is more distinguished for having introduced disunion resolutions into congress. 
The reference to ineien. on page 161, needs further qualification. 

Of Mr. Venable’s volume of poems, whose title is given above, we can find no 
fault. _Many of the poems are delightful; a few are exquisite in thought, feeling 
and measure; none are tame or maudlin, or lean of sense. The writer is a poet, 
and we crave further fruits of his genius. 


Notes relating to Rawlins or Rollins, with Notices of Early Settlers of the 
name in America, and Family Records of Thomas of Boston, Nicholas of 
Newbury, William of Gloucester. By Joun R. Rotiis, A.M., member 
of the N. E. Hist. Gen. Society. Lawrence, Mass. 1870. 8vo. pp. 84. 


This pamphlet is essentially a collection of notes. There is an interesting essay on 
family names, a number of gleanings about Englishmen of the name, accounts 
of many settlers in America, and quite extensive records of the three branches 
named in the title. 

The author intends to continue his investigations as to other branches of the 
family, and eventually, perhaps, to prepare a complete genealogy of all bearing 
the above surnames, in its different forms. We notice this preliminary publication, 
now, mainly for the purpose of calling the attention of the family and its connec- 
tions to it, in order that they may aid Mr. Rollins as much as possible. 
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Life of Henry Dunster, First President of Harvard College. By Rev. 
JereMIAH CHAPLIN, D.D. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 
12mo. pp. xx. and 315. 

Not only was Dunster the first president of the first established college in America, 


‘ but he had the chief part in framing its rules and regulations, and in fixing its 


courses of study. He administered its laws, collected and dispensed its revenues, and 
exercised his rare gifts and learning as the principal instructor of its students for 
about fourteen years,—perhaps the most important period of its early history. More 
than two hundred years have elapsed since he was laid to rest, and now, for the first 
time, we have his memoir. or it we are perhaps mainly indebted to the 
fact, that as Dunster was the first prominent anabaptist in New-England, his life 
and character attract the interest of a large religious denomination. This lon 
silence in regard to him is not so remarkable as it might seem at first thought, if 
we consider the circumstances under which his connection with the college was 
suddenly terminated, and the feelings thereby engendered among his contemporaries. 
Neither they, nor his as acquaintances, nor those who inherited their preju- 
dices, found in his life and doctrines a pleasant subject for their pens, or even for 
meditation. 

Dr. Chaplin has collected the chief facts of Dunster’s eventful career, and produced 
a memoir creditable to his reputation for ability and industry. The main interest of 
the narrative centres about the facts connected with his removal from the presidenc 
of the college,—the most important event in his life. The story is a sad one, and, 
considered solely in the light of the present day, reflects little gredit upon any of 
the parties involved in the transaction. ‘To his biographer, and those of similar 
theological views, the narrative presents aspects and points of peculiar interest, and 
to some extent the memoir is — and colored by the writer’s prepossessions. Hence 
it is in part, at least,a defence of Dunster; and where it is defensive it is criticisable 
mainly for the reason that the writer falls into the common error of applying modern 
tests and standards to occurrences and institutions of another age. W e are accus- 
tomed to say that the standard of right and wrong is fixed from eternity to eternity. 
This is true as to all the moral relations of the individual to his Creator; but in the 
varied relations of man to man, or of the individual man to society, events occur 
and questions arise to all aspects of which we cannot apply this moral standard. 
As to such events and questions, the institutions, customs and circumstances of each 
ome ane es each distinct people or community, fix the standard by which they are 
to be ju i 
Dr. Chaplin regards Dunster as a ‘“‘martyr’’ to the cause of religious liberty ; 
and he cites Quincy’s application of the term to Dunster. This word ‘‘ martyr”’ 
is usually very loosely applied. It is so in this instance by Quincy, who was.an 
— thinker, and conspicuous for his impulsiveness and hasty judgments. In 
the long roll of so-called martyrs, very few are entitled to the name. If Dunster 
was a martyr, he was so only by virtue of his own acts. 

Let us recall the circumstances. He was called to the residency of the college 
by the ‘‘ elders, ministers, and magistrates.’’ He had the reputation of great 
learning, of special fitness for the office, and of being sound upon all matters 
—— to the established religious faith and practice of the colony ; and durin, 

is term of office the standards of faith and practice had been resolved upon an 
declared in his very presence as it were, if not by his counsel and vote. These 
declarations were explicit upon the subject of baptism. 

Again. He was placed over the only theological school in America, and youn 
men were entrusted to his care to be fitted for the office of teacher of the true fait 
and practice. Under these circumstances was it consistent with a good conscience 
that he should remain in office after he had changed his views on this point? Could 
any reasonable man have expected to be retained there? Would any man, unless he 
were blinded by too much conceit, or led by self-will, seek to hold his office? The 
overseers invited Dunster to resign. They could, do no less. They did, in this 
particular, no more than the overseers of any one of the theological schools of our 
own day would be expected to do, and would justly do, if they removed a 
professor of ‘‘heresy.”? Dr. Chaplin, himself, must be aware, we think, that the 
charter of at least one of our New- ngland Colfeges requires its president to profess 
a particular form of faith, and that this requirement has always been enforced. 

unster’s interruption of the administration of the ordinance of infant baptism 

was not only in violation of law, but it was a pernicious example to the youth under 

his charge. He acknowledged as much as this. Of this offence he was convicted 
31* 
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by the county court, and admonished. Surely he could not properly complain if 
his own previous teachings in regard to the duty of the civil power towards the 
church were put into practice, even upon himself. 

The plea of ‘liberty of conscience,’’ urged by Dunster himself and renewed by 
his biographer, does not hold good. We have no faith in the plea which translates 
obdurate self-will into ‘‘ liberty of conscience.’’ No man has the liberty to seek to 
force his private notions upon the acceptance of a dissident majority. And what is 
this liberty of conscience about which so much has been written and said for three 
hundred years? Is any man certain his conscience is right? Can he be certain of 
it? If not, then his liberty is only the liberty of doing what he prefers todo. In 
a community of equals, no man has absolute rights; his ‘‘liberties’’ are relative 
and limited. Practically what is called liberty of conscience is impossible, except 
as a condition or concomitant of anarchy or sheer license. Better than all the 
prating about “‘ liberty of conscience’’ would it be, if every man who cannot agree 
with his neighbors would depart and go to his own place. 

Dr. Chaplin has placed in the appendix to his book a brief genealogy of the 
Dunster family, and other matters germane to his subject. The volume as a whole 
is instructive and interesting, and is a valuable addition to our list of New-England 
biographies. 


History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America. By Henry 
Witson. Vol. I. Boston: James R. Osgood and Company. 1872. 8vo. 
pp- xxiv. an@ 670. 


Mr. Wilson has entered upon a great undertaking if we may judge from the 
volume before us, which he states in the preface is the first of three on the same 
subject. The clearest and most concise form in which we can state the plan and 
method of this volume, will be to quote the running titles of a few of the first chap- 
ters, which are forty-five in number. They are as follows — 

The Beginning and Growth of Slavery, and the Early Development of the Slave 
Power ; Abolition—Abolition Societies ; Slavery in the Territories—Ordinance of 
1787 ; Compromises of the Constitution—Slave-Representation—Slave Trade—Rendi- 
tion of Fugitive Slaves ; Proposed Tax on Slaves—First Slavery Debate in Congress— 
Petitions for Emancipation—Powers of the Government Defined ; The Fugitive Slave 
Act of 1793—Proposed Amendments; The Slave-Trade—its Prohibition ; Domestic 
and Foreign Slave-Trade—Negotiations with Foreign Powers ; Foreign Relations of 
the Government influenced by ae ; Indian Policy affected by Slavery—Exiles of 
Florida ; The Missouri Struggle—The Compromises ; Admission of Missouri—At- 
tempt to introduce Slavery into Illinois ; Early Anti-Slavery Movements—Benjamin 
Lundy—William Lloyd Garrison ; The Virginia Constitutional Convention—South- 
ampton Insurrection—Slavery Debates in the Legislature. The volume ends with 
the admission of Texas as a State. 

It will be seen from this list that the volume embraces a wide survey of the field, 
and an exhaustive statement of the leading events and incidents of the history of 
American Slavery. ‘ 

The author is a man of affairs ; unused to philosophical speculations or abstract 
‘reasoning. His life, or the main part of it, has been passed in the halls of legisla- 
tion and other arenas of political action ; and practical questions, relating to the gen- 
eral interests of the ae, or to the interests of federal and local politics, have 
en d his attention. The habits of his mind, thus determined by the conditions 
of his public life, are stamped on every page.of his book. His thoughts are well de- 
fined, and his style is simple and pan as was becoming in what was intend- 
ed as a narrative of events. In those parts of the volume in which the author deals 
with documentary matter, debates in Congress, &c., he shows skill in seizing 
upon and reproducing their pith and marrow. 

In most respects the volume has been well edited; but it would have been im- 
proved, as a literary work, had the author pursued a more rigid system of conden- 
sation, and had eliminated all redundant words and sentences. The writer has 
long been identified with the anti-slavery cause ; was one of its ablest and most 
active supporters ; mingled in the fiercest warfare which it waged or suffered, and 
came out of it, saturated, so to speak, with its spirit. So far as he has gained upon 
his adversaries or his fellows in the long and hot contest, he owes it to the anti-sla- 
“_ agitation. As a public man, he is one of its chief offspring. 

he struggle was = and bitter, and when it ceased it left behind it scars and 


blisterings wounds. The men engaged in it acquired the habit of sturdy words and 
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incisive forms of expression, and no one was ever at a loss to comprehend their mean- 
ing. Among their survivors the habit of plain speaking, thus acquired by long prac- 
tice, still continues, together with a recollection of theirsevere warfare. 1t was natu- 
ral, therefore, that something of this spirit should be reflected in this book, and 
so far as it is excessive, in phrase or statement, it is in derogation of the historical 
value of the treatise. It is difficult, we admit, for men of strong convictions to restrain 
their feelings when they come to deal with what they regard as moral crimes, but 
even here we must always concede that other men,—the authors or abettors of these 
‘‘ crimes,’’—may have had, and doubtless did have, convictions equally clear, and 
for them equally authoritative. 

The most difficult part of Mr. Wilson’s task is yet before him, for he is about to 
enter upon a chapter in which he was personally concerned. We shall await the 
appearance of his second volume with no little interest. 

his series of volumes will undoubtedly have a large sale, and will be received by 
a portion of the American people as a fair, complete, and truthful narrative. 
It can hardly be expected, however, that it will be as readily accepted by those who 
had no sympathy with the anti-slavery cause, or by that larger class who had no 
quent for the measures by which that ‘‘ cause ’”’ was carried to its final triumph. 

ll intelligent and patriotic men rejoice now or soon will, we believe, in the fact 
that the curse of slavery is removed, but it is too much to expect that all such men 
will very soon or very cordially rejoice in the mode of its ‘‘ taking off.’ 

J 






The Life of Abraham Lincoln, from his Birth to his Inauguration as 
President. By Warp H. Lamon. With Illustrations. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 547. 


This is the first serious attempt, of which we have any knowledge, to write the 
life of Mr. Lincoln ; and we speak with due caution, we are assured, when we say 
that the books hitherto put forth on this subject, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Holland’s, are utterly unreliable and therefore worthless. Mr. Lamon, an intimate 
acquaintance of Mr. Lincoln, has spent many years on his work, = his own 
materials, and having the codperation of others, among whom was William H. 
Herndon, Esq., the partner in business, and the intimate personal associate of Mr. 
Lincoln for about a quarter of a century. The author had also the use of the 
materials collected by Mr. Herndon, which he describes as the ‘‘ richest, rarest, and 
fullest collection it was possible to conceive * * *. They comprise the recollections 
of Mr. Lincoln’s nearest friends ; of the surviving fare Ben of his family and his 
family connections ; of the men still living who knew him and his parents in Ken- 
tucky ; of his schoolfellows, neighbors, and acquaintances in Indiana; of the better 

rt of the population of New-Salem [Ind.]; of his associates and friends in 

ringfield [fll.], and of lawyers, judges, politicians and statesmen everywhere, 
who had ry tng: of interest or moment to relate. They were collected at a vast 
expense of time, labor and money, involving the employment of many agents, long 
journeys, tedious examinations, and voluminous correspondence.”’ No adequate 
estimate can be placed upon the value of such materia , nor upon the amount of 
labor and research which brought them together. 

With such resources, and inspired by motives of friendship for Mr. Lincoln, the 
author has prepared the first volume of the memoir now before us. He seems to 
have written with the utmost frankness, as he certainly has with the evident purpose 
of giving the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth relative to his 
subject. 

inning with the emigration of Thomas Lincoln from Virginia to Kentucky 

and the birth of his distinguished son, the author traces the latter’s history in detail 

through his eventful and remarkable career down to the point where and when his 

life-long ambition,—the hope of his boyhood, the aspiration and effort of his mature 

ears,—at last culminated in his election and inauguration as president of the 
nited States. 

Considering that Mr. Lincoln sprang from the lowest stratum of society, and that 
too a frontier society ; that his boyhood and early manhood were passed among a 
people of low tastes and ill regulated habits, and under conditions the most 
unpropitious which it is possible to imagine; that, above all the disadvan of 
his birth and early associations, he rose superior by the force of native powers alone ; 
educated and trained himself to be an acceptable companion of educated and refined 
men and women; that he became a lawyer of commanding influence, a politician of 
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the highest order of shrewdness and ability, the idol of a great party, and finally 
the chief executive of a powerful and free people,—this certainly is unexampled in 
our history, and entitles him to be ranked as the most extraordinary man whom 
this country has yet produced. 

The author’s purpose was to present a faithful portrait of Mr. Lincoln in all the 
stages and in all the relations of his life; hence, unlike most of his predecessors in 
this field, he has written without special regard to personal or party considera- 
tions, the — of political friends, or the susceptibilities and sensibilities of 
surviving relatives. ‘The volume is far from being a eulogy, and its chief value lies 
in the fact that it is made up of facts. The writer disguises nothing, and leaves 
little or nothing for the imagination to supply. We look in vain, on the one hand 
for the ideal character which the inflated. and extravagant laudations of political 
friends, or heated partizans, has created; and on the other, for the monster of 
duplicity, vulgarity and low cunning conceived of by many of Mr. Lin¢oln’s 
political opponents. 

Mr. Lamon devotes considerable, and perhaps an unreasonable share of his space 
to Mr. Lincoln’s ‘‘love affairs;’’ and in this connection seems to transgress the 
bounds of strict propriety. This criticism will apply also to the use he has made 
of private correspondence. It may be that he mg full authority for its use in the 
way and manner it appears here ; if so, the question resolves itself into one of good 
taste. As a rule, however, the sensibilities of the living areas worthy of respect 
as the honor of the dead. ; 

Much has been said and a great deal written in regard to Mr. Lincoln’s religious 
belief, while his moral character has never been assailed. Upon the first point the 
evidence is explicit. : ’ 

His religious eo when he resided in New-Salem, in Springfield and in 
Washington, are here stated at great length, and may be briefly summed up in 
the following — 0 of his biographer (p. 486) : ‘‘ Mr. Lincoln was never a mem- 
ber of any church, nor did he Cites in the divinity of Christ, or the inspiration 


of the Scriptures in the sense understood by evangelical christians. His theological 
opinions were substantially those expounded by Theodore Parker. Overwhelming 
testimony out of many mouths, and none stronger than that out of his own, place 
these facts beyond controversy.”’ The —— as held by him in 1837, he contin- 


ued to hold to the last, but for prudential reasons he became more and more reticent 
in ~— td them. His biographer further says : “‘ it is probable that much of Mr. 
Lincoln’s unhappiness, the melancholy that ‘ dripped from him as he walked,’ was 
due to his want of religious faith. When the black fit was on him [he was three 
times insane, and once or twice violently so], he suffered as much mental misery as 
Bunyan or Cowper in the deepest anguish of their conflicts with the evil one. 
But the unfortunate conviction fastened upon him by his —_ associations that 
there was no truth in the Bible made all consolation impossible, and penitence 
useless. To a man of his temperament, predi as it was to depression of 
spirits, there could be no chance of happiness, if doomed to live without hope and 
without God in the world. He might force himself to be merry with his chosen 
comrades; he might ‘ banish sadness’ in mirthful conversation, or find relief in 
a jest; gratified ambition might elevate his feelings, and give him ease for a time: 
but solid comfort and permanent peace could come to him only through ‘a corres- 
pondence fixed with heaven.’ The fatal misfortune of his life, looking at it only as 
it affected him in this world, was the influence at New-Salem and Springfield which 
enlisted him on the side of unbelief. He paid the bitter penalty in a life of misery.” 

The reader will find that many of the popular notions of Mr. Lincoln, and not a 
few of the “‘ incidents ”’ of his life, to which his other biographers have given their 
sanction, are here exploded. One of the most interesting chapters in the volume is 
that in which Mr. Lamon shows beyond question, or doubt, that the famous and 
almost universally credited story about the ‘‘ Baltimore conspiracy ”’ against Mr. 
Lincoln’s life, in February, 1861, was as base in its origin as it was baseless in fact. 

We shall look with impatience for the second volume, which will treat of Mr. 
Lincoln’s career as tie When that volume appears we presume that we 
shall gain new and important light in re to the war, its conduct and vicissi- 
tudes; upon the action of individuals and parties; and in relation to the vexed 
political eo which grew out of the war. : 

This volume is handsomely printed and illustrated with several portraits. _ 

It is destined to create a t sensation, if we mistake not, and will find quite as 
many readers among his political opponents as among his friends and supporters. 
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Collections of the Vermont Historical Society. Prepared and Published by 
the Printing and Publishing Committee in Pursuance of a Vote of the 
Society. Vol. If. Montpelier: Printed for the Society. 1871. 8vo. 
pp- xxvii. and 530. 

The contents of this volume are as follows : 

1. Vermont Historical Society: List of its pamphlet publications; officers from 
Oct. 1870 to Oct. 1872. 

2. Additions and Corrections to Vols. 1. and 1I. Vol. 1. of Vermont Historical 
Society Vindicated. This Vindication is a a to the criticisms of H. B. Dawson, 
Esq., editor and publisher of the Historica Tanssine (Morrisania N. Y.). The 
criticisms are sharp and numerous, but we think that Mr. Dawson’s friends will 
admit that the vindica@on is substantially, if not in all es technically, complete. 

3. The Haldimand Papers, with Contemporaneous History. 4. Opinions of the 
ser Negotiations. 5. Completeness of the Haldimand Papers in the 

Negotiation. 

The ‘* Haldimand Papers ”’ consist mainly of the correspondence and memoranda 
connected with the negotiations between Vernent and the Governer of Canada, 
from January 11, 1779, to March 25, 1783, and are copies of the most important 

rtion of the ‘‘ Canada Papers ’’ belonging to the Lord Dorchester collection in the 

oyal Institution, London. They relate to the most interesting event in the histo: 

of Vermont, namely; the negotiations carried on by a few of the leading inhabi- 
tants with Gen. Haldimand, the commander of the British forces in Canada, 
ostensibly, and pena really, for a truce and exchange of prisoners, secretly, but 
not seriously, for reconciliation with Great Britain. By means of these negotia- 
tions the British were kept out of Vermont, their military operations retarded, 
and perhaps the independence of the United States secured. At any rate, itisa 
matter of grave doubt whether the New-England territory could have been saved to 
the United States, if these negotiations had not taken place. It will be readily 
seen therefore that the publication of these papers adds valuable material for study 
in the domain of American history, and the Vermont Historical Society is deserving 
of great commendation for their publication. 

e 6th article in this volume is a brief History of Vermont as a State, tee 1783 
to 1791. The 7th article relates to the Early Eastern Boundary of New-York. In 
this question much is involved relating to the history of New-York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and New-Hampshire. It is an interesting and fruitful subject. 

The text is supplied with valuable notes, and the committee of publication have 
performed their have of the labor with ability and sound discretion. 


The most Beautiful City in America.—Essay and Plan for the Improvement 
of the City of Boston. By Rosert Morris Copetanp. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1872. 8vo. pp. 46. 

Mr. Copeland is a very competent authority m all subjects relating to his 
profession. He has written and spoken a good deal upon the subject of landscape 
gardening, and his views and suggestions are worthy of ial attention. He sees 
that in the new parts of Boston and its suburbs, the amplest opportunities exist for 
making the city and its present environs healthy, and attractive to the eye. His 

lans do not contemplate large and immediate outlays of money, to be made a bur- 

en to the present and a legacy to coming generations, but that in all future 
chan of the old and in the development of new territory systematic plans 
shall be followed, in laying out streets, building houses, and reserving spaces for 
water, parks, drive ways, trees, &. 

Annexed to this pamphlet is a a showing the plan of improvements and reser- 


vations proposed by Mr. Copeland. 

Supplement to Coins, Tokens and Medals, of the Dominion of Canada. By 
ALFRED SANDHAM, Author of “Montreal Past and Present,” “Prince 
of Wales’s Medals,” &c., Corresponding Member of the Amer. Num. & 
Arc. Soc. (New-York), Num. & Antiq. Soc. of Philadelphia, and the 
New-England Historic, Genealogical Soc. [Boston]. From the Second 
Edition—Copy Right Secured. Montreal: 1872. 8vo. pp. 11. 

This pamphlet contains a chart representing various medals not contained in the 
previous work. 
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Memoir of Rev. Patrick Copland, Rector elect of the first projected Oollege 
in the United States. .A Chapter of the English Colonization of America. 
By Epwarp D. NeIt, author of “ Terra Marie,” the “ Virginia Company,” 
the “ English Colonization of America during the Seventeenth Century,” 
etc. Ne falsa dicere, nec vera reticere. New-York: Charles Scribuer & 
Co., 654 Broadway. 1871, 12mo. pp. 96. 


The name of Patrick Copland, a clergyman of the Church of England, and a 
friend of Nicholas Ferrar and Sir George Sandys, will be forever honorably and 
interestingly associated with the first efforts to Christianize the aborigines of 
America, and to provide suitable schools for the children of the planters of Virginia. 
The date and place of his birth are unknown, and the —. ate and place of his 
death have not been definitely ascertained. He entered the service of the East 
India Company soon after it was organized, and there continued till the summer of 
1616, when he returned to England, bringing with him a native convert, one of his 
pupils, from Bengola, who within a few months afterward was baptized by the Rev. 

r. John Wood, in the church of St. Dennis, London, in the presence of the Lord 
Mayor of the city, members of the Privy Council, and other distinguished persona- 
ges. Soon afterward he returned to India with his pupil. In 1621 he was again in 

gland, and there became acquainted with the members of the Virginia Company. 
He found them actively engaged in their plans for colonizing Virginia, and con- 
nected therewith, in the plan of establishing there a university, or college, and other 
schools. As early as 1618 this poe wm purpose had deeply interested the com- 

y, and Copland at once on his arrival entered into the plan with zeal fired by his 
bors and success in India. Even on his voyage home he had learned of this pur- 
pose, and had obtained from his fellow passengers a gift of £70 to that end. 

. Copland was chosen a member of the company, and rector of the projected 
college, but before he was ready to leave England news came of the terrible calamity 
that befel the colony in 1622, and after that little was done for the educational 
enterprise. 

After the dissolution of the Virginia Company Mr. Copland proceeded to the 
Bermpdas, and there labored for many years. Here as early as 1642 he was an 
elder in a religious society which held a weekly love-feast, rejected infant baptism, 
and used a catechism prepared by Oxenstiern, called ‘‘ Milk for Babes.’’ Subse- 
quently, with his wife and others, he went to an island of the Bahama group, and 
po a a Puritan church. It is said that he and his on poe were aided, 
while here, by supplies sent from Massachusetts. He returned to the Bermudas, 
and died there in 1651, it is conjectured. 

Mr. Neill has carefully compiled the scattered facts in the life of Copland and 
produced a very interesting narrative. The book is worth preserving. 


Memorial of the Church in Brattle Square. A Discourse preached in the 
Church in Brattle Square, on the last Sunday of its use for Publie Wor- 
ship, July 30, 1871. By Samuet K. Lornror, D.D., Pastor of the 
Society. With an Appendix, an account of laying the Corner-stone of 
the New Church. Boston: Press of John Wilson & Son. 1871. 8vo. 
pp- 56. . 

The title- of this well-favored pamphlet, sufficiently explains the nature of 
its contents. The sermon is an eloquent mating and contains much interesting 
and valuable historical matter relating to the religious society of which the Rev. 
Dr. Lothrop has been the useful and honored pastor for about thirty-eight years. 


Boston Illustrated. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 8vo. pp. 
122. 


This elegant volume is devoted to (1) the history, and (2) the topography 
of Boston. Under the latter division it treats of the North End, the West End, the 
Central District, the South End, New Boston, the Harbor, and the suburbs. 
The letter press is handsomely printed ; is concise, full and interesting. The illus- 
trations are 119 in number, consisting of churches, hotels, and other public build- 
ings, and views and scenes in Boston and its suburbs. They are well done, and 
render the book a pleasant guide to all objects of interest, and a valuable memento 
of Boston as it is in 1872. ‘The work is sold at the nominal price of fifty cents. 
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An Account of the Battle of Bunker Hill, Compiled from Authentic Sources. 
By Davin Putsirer, A.M., Member of the New-England Historic, 
Genealogical Society ; Corresponding Member of the New-York Histori- 
cal Society, the Essex Institute in Salem, and other Historical Societies. 
With General Burgoyne’s Account of the Battle. Boston: A. Williams 
& Co., 135 Washington Street. 1872. 16mo. pp. 76. 


Mr. Pulsifer’s account of the Battle of Bunker Hill, as it is commonly styled, 
accompanied by a map of Boston and Charlestown as they were in 1775, showing 
the positions occupied by the contending forces, has been prepared with evident 
care, the best authorities have been consulted, all the important facts are given in 
sufficient detail, and both sides are represented; that of the British in an account 
of the battle as described in a letter of Gen. Burgoyne (see ante, vol. xi., p. 126). 
This little tract is handsomely printed and bound, and furnished to the public at 
fifty cents a copy. 

he near approach of the 100th anniversary of the battle will render this pam- 
phlet especially useful. 


Memorial of Ebenezer Dale. [Boston: 1872.] 8vo. pp. 26. 


A Memorial Sermon on the Death of Theron J. Dale, preached in St. John's 
Church, Gloucester, Sunday, Sept. 3, 1871. By Rev. James D. Reep, 
Rector. For private distribution. Boston: Printed by Rand, Avery & 
Co. 1871. 8vo. pp. 16. 


Mr. Ebenezer Dale was born in Gloucester, Mass., April 2, 1812, and died in Boston, 
Dec. 3, 1871. He was an a upright, and successful merchant and highly 
esteemed in all business and social relations. This memorial pamphlet was printed 

robably under the direction of the Brattle Square Church and Society, of which Mr. 
Dale was a prominent and active member. It contains the memorial sermon preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Lothrop, the pastor, in the Old South Chapel, Freeman Place, Dec. 10, 
1871, where the society formerly aie or in Brattle Square holds its religious 
services, pending the construction of their new church edifice on the corner of 
Commonwealth Avenue and Berkeley Street. The a contains the votes and 
resolves of various organizations and corporations of which Mr. Dale was'a member 
or officer, and an obituary notice printed in the Sunday Courier of Dec. 10, 1871. 

A few months preceding the death of Ebenezer Dale, his youngest brother, and 
partner in business, Mr. Theron J. Dale, died suddenly, at his summer residence in 
Gloucester. He was a man of sterling worth and virtue, and like his brother 
above named, was actively devoted to every good work. Prefixed to the memorial 
—_ by his rector is a tribute from his friend the Rev. Dr. Doane, the bishop 
of Albany. 


The American Church Review (Nos. for January and April, 1872.) 


This work .is published by M. M. Mallory & Co., Hartford, Conn., at $4 per 
ear. Its dress is equal to that of the best printed English or American quarter- 
ies. As the organ of the highest type of Christian scholarship in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, the character of its contents, both in scope and treatment, 
commend the work to the members of that Church, especially, while many of the 
articles will challenge the attention of scholarly and thinking minds mene. 

The contents of the apo No. are: 1. The Church and the Laboring Classes. 
2. Scientific Speculation vs. Theological Interpretation. 3. Remarks on the Ame- 
rican Church. By the Bishop [Coxe] of Western New-York. 4. Deaconesses. 5. 
Modern Thought in its Relations to the Person of the Lord Jesus Christ. 6. Munifi- 
cence in Giving,—a Present Need of the Times. 7. The Changes in England during 
halfa Century. 8. Regeneration in Baptism. 9. The Analysis of the Sunbeam. 
10. Book-Notices. Of the April No.: 1. The [Vatican] Council and the State. 2. 
The Ober-Ammergau Passion-Play. By the Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D. 3. Uni- 
tarianism in New-England. 4. St. Mark and his Critics. 5. Physical Cause of 
the Death of Our Lord. 6. Ary Scheffer. 7. Christianity and the Old Testament. 
8. Ancient Icelandic Literature. 9. Man in Darwinism and in Christianity. 10. 
Our Romanized Brethren. 11. The First Bishop of New-Hampshire. 12. Book- 


yr. 


tices. 





Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGES. 


Avery=Sntrman. In Jewett City, Ct., 
May 23, by the Rev. Thomas L. Ship- 
man, George W. Avery, M.D., of 
Hartford, Conn., and Miss Lydia L. 
Shipman, daughter of the officiating 
clergyman. 

Gerrrise=Nason. In North Billerica, 
Mass., Feb. 15, by the Rev. Elias Na- 
son, Charles Henry Gerrish, of Exeter, 
N. i., and Miss Kmily Georgiana Na- 
son, daughter of the officiating clergy- 


man. 
DEATHS. 


Hatz, Mrs. Lucida (Eddy), widow of 
ay Hale, Esq., of Chelsea, Vt., and 
daughter of Ephraim and Mary (Saf- 

ford) Eddy, of Woodstock, Vt., died 

in Chelsea, August 1, 1871, aged 86. 
Mrs. Hale was born in Woodstock, 

May 28, 1785. In the paternal line 

she was seventh in descent from Samuel 

Eddy,' who came with his brother 

John in the ‘*‘ Handmaid ”’ to Plymouth 

in 1630,the line of descent being Obadi- 

ah,? who married — Bennett; Samuel,? 
who married Meletiah Pratt; Samuel,* 
who married Lydia Alden; Nathan,® 
who married Eunice Sampson ; and 

Ephraim,® who married Mary Safford. 

Through her grandmother Eunice 

Sampson, she was lineally descended 

from Capt. Miles Standish and his wife 

Barbara, as well as from John and Pri- 

scilla Alden, through Alexander Stand- 

ish, eldest son of Miles and Barbara, 
who married Sarah, daughter of John 
and Priscilla Alden; their daughter 

— married Isaac Sampson, son of 

Abraham ; Ephraim, son of Isaae and 

nm, married 


—_ (Standish) Sam 
Abigail Horree; and their daughter 
Eunice became the wife of Nathan Ed- 


dy. Her great ndmother Lydia 
Alden, was also fSarth in p mol by 
another line from John and Priscilla 
Alden, through Joseph,” John,® the lat- 
ter being the father of Lydia. Amon; 

her original immigrant ancestors if 
New-England are reckoned Miles 
Standish, John Alden, William Mullins 
and wife, and daughter Priscilla, all of 
whom came in the Mayflower, 1620 ; 
Samuel “y ’ Plymouth, 1630; Moses 
Simmons, Plymouth, 1621; Thomas 
White, Weymouth, before 1636; Abra- 
ham — i Duxbury, 1629 or 30; 
Thomas Safford, Ipswich, 1641; John 
Wheeler, Newbury, 1635; Aquila 


Chase, Hampton, 1639, Newbury, 1646; 
and Walter Powers, Malden, 1660. 

Her husband, Harry Hale, whose 
second wife she became, Nov. 14, 1815, 
was sixth in descent from Thomas 
Hale, of Newbury, 1635, through Tho- 
mas,? who married Mary Hutchinson, 
Thomas,’ who married Sarah North- 
end, Moses, who married Elizabeth 
Wheeler, and Nathan,® )colonel in the 
revolutionary army), who married 
Abigail Grout. Among his original 
immigrant ancestors in New-England, 
were Thomas Hale, Newbury 1635 ; 
Richard Hutchinson, Salem 1635 ; Eze- 
kiel Northend, Rowley 1645 ; Francis 
Lambert, Rowley before 1640; John 
Wheeler, Newbury 1635; Humphrey 
Wise, Ipswich, 1639; John Grant, 
Watertown 1634; Nicholas Bresby, 
Watertown 1637; Edward Dix, Boston 
1630, and John Barnard, Watertown 
1634 


Mrs. Hale became the mother of 
seven children, all of whom survived 
her, and all, with three of her four 
surviving step-children, followed her 
body to the grave. Her husband died 
June, 2, 1861, at the age of 81. 

Mrs. Hale was a woman of rare 
mental and moral endowments, intelli- 
gent, acute, vigorous, just, conscien- 
tious, kind and genial. She retained 
her physical vigor to her last sickness, 
and her intellectual strength almost to 
the day of her death. In all the rela- 
tions of her long life she bore herself 
most blamelessly and lovingly, and her 
children ‘‘rise up and call her d/essed.”’ 

Wuirworg, Frederick H.,in Farmington, 
Conn., Sept. 11, 1871, of apoplexy. 
He was born Dec. 8, 1824, son of Jo- 
siah Crooker and Elizabeth Ann (Cul- 
ver) Whitmore, of New-York, a mer- 
chant of that city, for many years en- 
frged in trade with St. Thomas, W.I. 

he earlier generations of the family 
are recorded in the RectsTer, x. 295, 
Isaiah C. being the fourth son of John 
and Huldah (Crooker) Whitmore, and 
— of Francis and Mary (Hall) 

hitmore, who removed from Medford 
to Bowdoinham. 

Mr. Frederick Whitmore was for a 
long’time in business in St. Thomas, but 
retired from active life some years ago on 
account of impaired health. He marri- 
ed, Oct. 21, 1848, Mary Emily Curtis, 
of New-Haven, Conn., by whom he 

had several children. 

















